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COUNTERPOINT:  the  combination  of  two  independent  melo- 
dies to  produce  harmony. 


After  a  year  of  planning,  a  good  deal  of  argument,  and  some 
compromise,  we  present  COUNTERPOINT.  In  this  first  issue, 
many  of  our  aims  are  already  on  their  way  to  fulfillment:  we 
have  contributors  ranging  from  freshmen  to  a  president  emeri- 
tus; we  have  contributions  ranging  from  fantasy  to  philosophy. 
And  we  have  what  we  hoped  for:  a  magazine  representative  of 
the  best  creative  work  of  both  campuses. 

We  thank  the  faculty  and  students  of  both  colleges  for  their 
interest  in  and  support  of  this  new  venture.  Most  of  all,  we 
thank  our  contributors,  whose  .many  manuscripts  encourage  us 
in  our  faith  that  COUNTERPOINT  belongs  not  to  a  coterie 
but  to  the  community. 
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HAVERFORDBRYN  MAWR  1888  1948 

William  Wister  Comfort 

If  we  place  Haverford  first,  it  is  only  because  of  its  academic 
seniority  (1833)  and  not  because  of  any  lack  of  gallantry  to  the  sister 
college  at  Bryn  Mawr  (1880).  Among  Quakers,  at  least,  the  two  colleges 
are  often  mentioned  in  the  same  breath,  for,  different  as  they  are,  they 
were  both  founded  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  are  the 
only  two  of  the  eleven  Quaker  colleges  which  are  not  coeducational. 
That  these  two  alone  escaped  being  coeducational  is  cause  for  surprise. 
In  the  1880's  some  consideration  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  a  loca- 
tion of  the  new  college  for  women  a  mile  west  of  Haverford  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Coopertown  Road.  In  that  case  the  new  Bryn 
Mawr  might  have  been  appropriately  called  Haverford  West  after  the 
ancient  Welsh  town,  and  the  history  of  the  two  colleges  might  have 
been  more  merged  than  is  the  actual  case.  Fortunately  for  both  insti- 
tutions the  idea  did  not  prevail,  and  Bryn  Mawr  was  set  up  on  its  own 
feet,  but  within  convenient  distance  for  social  purposes! 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  all  the  Presidents  of  Bryn 
Mawr  and  have  visited  the  college  at  frequent  intervals  for  just  sixty 
years.  In  later  years  these  visits  have  been  chiefly  on  formal  occasions 
such  as  inaugurations,  commencements  and  garden  parties  on  the 
beautiful  campus.  But  in  earlier  and  for  me  less  responsible  years,  the 
visits  were  decidedly  informal.  When  visiting  President  Rhoads'  dis- 
tinguished son,  the  present  President  of  the  Board,  one  summer 
vacation  in  1888,  he  and  I  did  what  few  of  our  sex  have  done — exercis- 
ed on  the  rings  and  ladders  of  the  new  gymnasium.  Neither  one  of  us 
could  do  that  now,  for  more  reasons  than  one! 

The  same  nearly  identical  group  of  Friends  has  managed  the  two 
colleges  through  half  a  century.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  notable 
that  the  policy  of  the  colleges  has  been  as  different  as  it  has.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  powerful  influence  of  Miss  Thomas  who  succeeded 
President  Rhoads  after  the  latter's  lamented  death  early  in  1895.  Hav- 
ing her  own  ideas  of  social  and  academic  affairs,  Miss  Thomas  did  not 
court  relations  with  Haverford's  faculty  or  students.  Her  dealings  as 
President  were,  however,  largely  with  Haverford  graduates  on  her 
Board,  and  in  particular  with  my  Father  as  chairman  of  its  Executive 
Committee  for  many  years.  I  heard,  therefore,  a  good  deal  about  Miss 
Thomas  and  felt  that  I  knew  her  better  than  was  actually  the  case  until 
later  years.  Her  character  and  ideals  have  been  recently  set  forth  in 
biographical  form  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  Bryn  Mawr  undergraduates 
are  familiar  with  the  career  of  this  remarkable  pioneer  in  the  educa- 
tion of  women. 
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Throughout  President  Thomas'  administration  the  sight  o£  a 
Bryn  Mawr  girl  on  the  Haverford  campus  was  practically  unknown. 
It  was  believed  that  such  intervisitations,  at  least  on  one  side,  were 
thoroughly  discountenanced.  Haverford  undergraduates  might,  how- 
ever, "call"  on  their  girl  friends  in  Merion,  Radnor,  Denbigh  or  in 
later  years  in  that  non-Welsh  dormitory  named  Rockefeller.  Such  a 
"call"  was  a  somewhat  fearsome  experience  and  could  only  be  the 
result  of  real  devotion.  The  reception  parlors  were  painfully  exposed 
to  view  and  while  the  maid  announced  the  caller,  he  was  subjected  to 
the  rapid  but  doubtless  expert  inspection  of  other  girls  who  made  a 
point  of  walking  past  the  wide-open  doors.  If  more  than  one  caller  was 
present,  each  formed  a  unit  in  as  remote  a  corner  of  the  parlor  as 
possible.  It  was  something  like  a  call  at  the  grating  of  a  convent.  All 
concerned  felt  they  were  under  complete  surveillance. 

The  most  spectacular  and  memorable  visit  of  Haverford  under- 
graduates to  Bryn  Mawr  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  destructive  fire  in 
Denbigh  Hall  in,  I  think,  1897-98.  The  fire  whistles  blew  that  evening 
and  upon  inquiry  it  was  discovered  that  the  fire  was  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College.  Ever  desirous  of  being  helpful,  the  Haverford  contingent  was 
not  slow  to  respond  and  covered  the  intervening  distance  in  record 
time.  At  last  there  was  a  chance  for  an  informal  evening  visit  en  masse 
and  this  time,  as  the  saying  goes,  no  holds  were  barred.  The  local  fire 
companies  were  running  about  the  campus,  but  the  college  boys  soon 
discovered  that  a  more  effective  and  interesting  contribution  could  be 
made  by  penetrating  the  sacred  interior  of  the  dormitory  and  heaving 
out  the  possessions  of  the  inmates  to  the  plaudits  of  the  spectators.  Miss 
Thomas  forbade  the  girls  to  reenter  the  burning  building,  but  she  had 
no  objection  to  the  Haverfordians  risking  their  lives!  Many  gallant 
deeds  were  done  that  night  which  are  recalled  by  only  the  few  survivors 
today. 

All  through  the  succeeding  decades  of  this  century  curious  but 
misguided  Haverfordians  would  attempt  to  invade  the  Bryn  Mawr 
precincts  with  nothing  to  encourage  their  daring  but  the  surreptitious 
favor  of  the  fair  who  opened  their  windows  to  the  raucous  rendering 
of  songs  by  the  visitors.  These  incursions  were  fomented  by  Haverford 
upperclassmen  who  well  knew  the  danger  of  encountering  the  lantern 
man  or  other  campus  guardians  of  holy  ground.  They  also  knew  that 
there  was  a  chance  of  arrest  for  trespass  on  private  property,  and  they 
were  certain  of  the  embarrassment  which  would  result  to  the  respon- 
sible officers  of  the  colleges.  But  that  was  part  of  the  fun,  and  it  is  only 
to  be  hoped  that  the  girls  enjoyed  the  serenades  of  those  dauntless 
youths  half  as  much  as  the  boys  did. 

I  have  recalled  these  episodes  involving  two  neighboring  institu- 


tions  as  a  matter  of  local  history  because  they  will  seem  to  the  under- 
graduates of  today  quite  fantastic.  Those  were  years  when  all  mass 
contacts  were  restricted  to  the  receptions  held  perhaps  four  times  a 
year  in  Taylor  Hall.  To  these  the  girls  were  allowed  to  invite  young 
men  as  their  guests.  Now  that  it  is  all  over,  one  may  admit  that  they 
were  queer  parties,  such  as  would  be  incredible  now.  There  was  no 
dancing  and  no  music  that  I  can  recall.  The  men  got  dressed  up  in 
evening  clothes  and,  after  speaking  to  the  chaperones,  talked  with  their 
hostesses  and  ate  ice-cream  for  an  hour  and  then  retired.  There  was 
evidently  no  opportunity  to  advance  one's  private  interests.  Everything 
was  open  and  above-board  and  conducted  under  the  eyes  of  a  feminine 
world.  Yet,  so  great  was  the  attraction  that  we  went. 

Under  Miss  Park's  beneficient  control  the  segregation  was  much 
less  severe.  Not  only  were  hockey  games  arranged,  but  the  Deans  had 
a  working  agreement  under  which  Bryn  Mawr  girls  began  coming  to 
Haverford  c.o.d.  for  public  lectures,  entertainments  and  dances  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  They  have  been  coming  in  increasing  numbers  ever 
since.  Restrictions  have  become  conspicuous  by  their  absence  and  a 
good  time  is  had  by  all.  But  of  course  the  peak  of  cooperation  has  been 
reached  in  the  concerts  and  plays  in  which  voices  are  blended  and 
scenes  portrayed,  as  one  may  say,  cheek  by  jowl.  Some  permanent  alli- 
ances have  grown  from  these  exchanges  of  amenities  in  the  two 
colleges. 

From  the  standpoint  of  educational  collaboration,  a  great  step 
was  taken  some  ten  years  ago  when  students  in  one  college  were 
allowed  to  take  an  occasional  course  for  credit  in  the  other.  Bryn  Mawr 
was  strong  in  music  and  geology,  Haverford  had  an  observatory  and 
some  desirable  courses  in  Biology  and  Botany.  To  see  students  now- 
adays pedaling  between  lectures  from  one  college  to  the  other  is  not 
uncommon.  In  music,  art,  philosophy  and  Russian  certain  instructors 
are  shared  by  both  colleges.  All  this  has  been  made  possible  by  confer- 
ences between  the  Presidents  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Swarthmore  and  Haver- 
ford as  they  meet  to  consider  their  respective  needs.  But  I  am  now  off 
my  beat,  and  must  leave  the  editors  of  the  new  joint  publication  to 
learn  from  these  officers  what  goes  on  at  these  private  meetings. 


OCTOBER  IS  BURNING 

October  is  burning  and  blowing  away 
like  flimsy  flame  in  a  pile  of  leaves; 

(red  leaves,  gold,  flame,  flume-run,  lame) 
old  Autumn  sums  the  harvestry 
whispering  a  breviary 
over  sheaves  shock-locked  and  brown. 

(Brown  the  sheaves,  threshed  the  shock, 
reaped  the  glen,  the  field, 
stocked  the  bin  and  the  mow's  all  filled). 

October  is  old  and  blowing  away, 

(the  fruit  is  down;  gaunt  the  bough  and  sere) 
blowing  and  burning  like  leaves; 
silk  is  the  light,  the  hills,  the  air 
fluttering  soft  but  sudden  the  way 
doves  come  at  dusk  to  eaves. 

(low-hung  eaves;  home-house  warm,  cheer) 
Street  fires  are  burning;  children's  voices  clear 
fling  back  the  dark  while  ringing 
round  the  flame  and  singing. 

October  is  flying  and  all  but  flown, 

(flight  of  bird,  flight  of  youth,  of  song,  of  word) 
flying  like  a  mist-cool  breeze, 

(sea-wind,  wood-wind,  field-found,  low) 
gilding  our  hearts  as  we  stand  alone, 

(fires  that  burn!  thoughts  we  can  not  own!) 
and  lighting  our  faces  as  though 
we  were  smelting  gold 
not  telling  and  burning  the  leaves. 


H.  G.  RlCKERMAN 


AIRPLANES  IN  THE  SKY 

thwarting  mountains 
mocking  clouds 
turn,  spin,  groan 
engines  moan 


DIVE 


DOWN 


AND 


dive  to  what? 

to  earth,  to  ground? 

To  startle  the  sun 

with  other  steel  suns 

one  hand  on  the  stick 

we  climb 

men  rime; 

'they  even  die  up  high 
these  days  (this  is  merely 
a  rumour) 

tell  the  undertaker  never  mind  the  shovel 
hmn,  as  if  now  we  could  go 
well,  you  know — 


the  bombers  roar 

the  water  gulls  soar 

caw  caw  haw  calls  the  crow. 

Man  is  in  the  sky 


(this  is  the  common  belief) 
once  in  the  sky 
one  cannot 


DIE 


Betty  Anne  Schoen 


FABLE 

The  gold-horned  Unicorn  did  sigh 

And  watched  the  Thing  with  his  blue  eye. 

With  his  sweet  eye  he  watched  the  Thing 
And  with  his  gentle  voice  did  sing. 

The  Lioness  who  could  not  bear 
The  Thing  to  live  and  look  at  her, 

Did  rip  its  beauty  with  her  art, 
Wanted  a  Cool  to  pierce  its  heart. 


The  Lioness  should  wear  the  horn, 
Never  the  blue-eyed  Unicorn. 


James  Holmes 


THE  FIRST  COMING 

And  now  against  the  narrow  wind  of  time 
forever  and  again  the  sun  will  flower, 
the  golden  river  flow  through  sudden  gates 
into  the  waiting  dark,  the  desolate  city. 

Yes,  it  was  expected,  and  they  knew, 
the  knowing  dogs  of  night,  squatting  in  the  dark, 
the  twittering  sleepy  agonies,  the  dreams 
aware  as  clocks,  waiting  in  the  cold 

And  all  the  starved  machinery  of  hope 
(hunched  up  against  the  sterile  wind  of  dawn  ) 
howled  in  its  nightmare-stunted  sleep  to  hear 
the  burning  flower  move  at  morning's  lip. 

And  then  it  burgeoned  out,  broke  down  the  dark 
burst  upwards,  drowned  in  light  all.   Creatures  and  city 
beheld  a  river  of  sun,  flooding  out  fear, 
a  tree  of  light,  towering  over  death. 

And  every  miracle  is  merely  the  return 
of  some  tomorow  you  lost  yesterday. 

Geraldine  Warburg 
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ALICE  AND  THE  SOFT  GARDEN 

Edie  Mason  Ham 

The  Park  Commissioner  was  faced  with  a  problem  of  some  di- 
mension. First,  Alice,  the  elephant,  was  sick.  This  alone  was  sufficient 
trouble  for,  as  you  know,  the  elephant  is  a  larger  beast.  Furthermore, 
if  Alice  failed  in  any  way,  the  children  of  the  city  would  be  disap- 
pointed. They  had  bought  Alice  with  their  own  pennies  and  nickels. 
The  Park  Commissioner  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  the  parents 
would  likewise  be  distressed.  They  had  supplied  the  pennies  and 
were  inclined  to  regard  Alice  as  an  educational  venture;  perhaps  the 
children  would  learn  something  about  the  adult  world  by  having  part 
share  in  an  elephant.  Therefore,  the  problem  was  not  isolated  in  the 
elephant-pen,  but  ithe  whole  city  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  if  Alice 
should  die. 

As  yet,  none  but  the  Commissioner,  a  few  high-ranking  Park  offi- 
cials and  Alice's  keepers  knew  of  the  misfortune.  Alice  had  performed 
today  as  usual  for  a  crowd  of  her  happy  owners.  The  veterinary  had 
assured  the  elephant-keepers  that  Alice's  stunts  required  nowhere  near 
her  total  capacity  and  so  could  be  risked.  The  Park  Commissioner 
had  breathed  more  easily  upon  this  verdict,  thinking  of  the  almost 
belligerently  proud  children  and  their  parents.  But  now  his  thoughts 
were  for  Alice  herself. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  The  Park  Commissioner  walked 
from  his  office  through  the  hushed  and  somewhat  artificial  street's  of 
the  Park.  Glose  to  either  side  of  the  road  were  beds  of  flowers:  pansies, 
daffodils  and  occasionally  larger  flowering  shrubs.  The  leaves  on  the 
maple  trees  were  new  and  still  stood  out  stiffly,  parallel  to  the  ground. 
There  came  no  sound  from  the  little  lake  and  the  two  pagoda-like 
houses  on  the  slope  above  it  were  very  still,  almost  non-existent,  their 
outlines  blending  into  the  hill. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  'the  light  from  the  elephant  Jhouse  the  Com- 
missioner would  have  been  very  happy  in  the  peace  of  this  little  world 
within  a  world.  But  there  is  tragedy  even  in  the  Park:  even  in  that 
most  idyllic  of  places  where  everything,  streets,  buildings,  lakes,  are 
smaller  than  in  'the  outside  world.  There,  the  horses  are  ponies  and 
the  people  are  children.  The  animals  eat  and  grow  handsome,  there 
is  pink  ice-cream  and  balloons  of  spring  colors.  The  days  on  which 
the  Park  really  lives  are  days  of  blue  skies  and  puffy  little  White  clouds. 

But  in  the  elephant-house,  Alice,  the  only  elephant,  lay  flat  on  her 
side.  Her  legs,  like  four  great  pillars,  were  motionless.  Only  her  trunk 
curled  occasionally  at  the  end.  Her  little  eye  flickered,  not  with  a 
desperate,  caged  look,  but  with  an  unhappy,  help-me-I-need-you  look. 


The  Commissioner  went  straight  to  Alice  and  put  his  hand  on  her 
forehead.  He  hardly  had  to  bend  over  to  do  it.  The  elephant-keepers 
were  seated  around  in  various  miserable  attitudes.  The  veterinary 
was  on  a  three-legged  stool  near  the  middle  of  Alice's  trunk. 

"This  elephant  is  very  sick,"  he  said  to  the  Commissioner. 

The  Commissioner  saw  that  it  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of 
sickness  to  get  the  elephant  down  and  he  saw  that  it  would  require  a 
great  deal  of  health  ito  get  her  up. 

"We  will  have  to  put  her  out  of  the  way,"  said  the  veterinary. 

The  Commissioner's  heart  bled  for  Alice.  She  was  so  large.  He 
walked  around  her  head  so  that  he  was  looking  not  at  her  feeble 
trunk,  her  flickering  eye,  but  at  her  back  and  neck.  Then  she  appeared 
to  be  only  a  great,  grey  mass  and  the  Commissioner  wondered  just 
what  one  does  with  a  dead  elephant.  And  how  does  one  get  it  to  the 
place  where  one  is  going  to  do  something  with  it? 

"Can  she  walk?"  he  asked  the  veterinary,  thinking  that  it  would 
make  matters  easier  if  Alice  did  not  have  to  be  carried  to  her  final 
resting  place. 

"No,  she  cannot,"  said  the  veterinary. 

The  Commissioner  indeed  felt  unhappy.  The  elephant  must  be 
gotten  out  of  the  way  by  sunrise  so  that  the  public  of  belligerent  chil- 
dren and  proud  parents  would  know  nothing  of  this.  Also  a  new 
elephant  must  be  obtained. 

"Alice  will  have  to  be  put  away,"  said  the  Commissioner.  "You, 
Jack,  go  call  the  horseman  to  drag  her  off.  I'll  call  the  Municipal  Zoo 
and  ask  them  to  send  us  another  elephant." 

Luckily  the  managements  of  the  Park  and  the  Zoo  were  on  inti- 
mate terms.  The  Park's  problem  lay  not  in  getting  an  elephant  at 
this  time  of  night  but  in  the  anger  the  public  would  feel  should  it 
find  no  elephant,  or  worse,  a  dead  elephant  in  place  of  their  children's 
investment.  Now  that  the  decision  had  been  made  there  would  be  an 
activity  easier  to  bear  than  the  preceding  moments  of  consideration 
and  inaction. 

The  veterinary  stood  back  and  took  aim  at  Alice's  head.  The 
other  men  also  stood  back  in  fear  of  Alice's  death-thrashing  and  with 

faces  averted,  waited: and  waited.   When  they  looked  up  the 

veterinary  was  leaning  on  the  end  of  his  gun. 

"The  elephant  has  a  large  head  and  a  small  brain,"  he  said.  "It 
is  almost  impossible  to  hit  the  brain  with  the  bullet." 

The  Park  Commissioner  was  impatient.  It  was  after  twelve 
o'clock.  There  were  many  things  to  do.  The  sun  would  come  up  at 
six-fifty-eight  or  thereabouts. 


"Give  her  chloroform,"  he  shouted,  thinking  of  the  butterflies  on 
which  he  had  used  this  treatment  and  wishing  sincerely  chat  Alice 
were  a  butterfly.  "No  doubt  her  soul — ,"  he  started  thinking  and  then 
wrenched  himself  back  to  earth. 

"Chloroform,"  he  shouted  again.  The  veterinary  agreed.  He  was 
more  used  to  performing  on  dogs  than  elephants  and  he  saw  it  would 
take  a  large  dose  to  put  the  elephant  under. 

"Here,"  he  said,  picking  up  a  handy  bucket.  "Fill  this  with  chloro- 
form." 

One  of  the  men  ran  off  to  do  this.  Another  went  off  to  get  the 
horse-man.  The  horse-man  totes  off  dead  horses  in  his  wagon  and 
disposes  of  them.  The  Commissioner  called  the  Municipal  Zoo  on  a 
telephone  on  the  wall  just  outside  the  pen. 

"And  don't  let  the  Press  hear  about  this,"  he  bellowed  after  the 
men. 

Alice  lay  very  quiet  except  for  her  curling  trunk. 

The  chloroform  came  back  first  and  the  veterinary  injected  the 
whole  bucket-full  into  Alice's  thigh.  The  Commissioner  expected  it 
to  have  no  effect  upon  Alice.  However,  he  held  onto  part  of  her  fore- 
leg sympathetically.  After  five  seconds  he  could  tell  that  it  was  all 
up  with  Alice.  The  resiliency,  the  feeling  of  life  left  her  leg.  She 
flickered  her  small  eye  at  him  gratefully  before  she  went. 

The  Commissioner  felt  very  weak,  almost  as  if  a  bucket  of  chloro- 
form had  been  injected  into  him.  Alice  looked  so  defenceless,  so  vul- 
nerable that  he  spread  his  handkerchief  over  her  eye  as  one  would 
cover  any  corpse.  Immediately,  she  appeared  to  be  a  great  immovable 
mass. 

It  was  two  o'clock  now.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for 
the  horse-man.  Feelings  were  tense  in  the  elephant-pen.  The  men 
had  turned  off  many  of  the  lights  in  order  to  attract  no  attention  in 
case  anyone  should  walk  by  outside.  The  smell  of  hay  became  more 
noticeable  than  it  had  been  during  the  moments  of  activity.  A  slight 
sound  of  rustling  or  creaking  make  the  men  jump  and  gaze  appre- 
hensively at  Alice.  Supposing  she  were  not  dead.  Supposing  she  rose 
in  all  her  jungle  glory,  either  alive  or  as  a  ghost,  and  wreaking  wild 
revenge  upon  her  captor,  man,  went  trumpeting  off  through  the  daffo- 
dils. 

A  dog  howled  somewhere.  One  or  two  of  the  bears  across  the 
lake  growled  gruffly  back.  The  sound  disturbed  the  monkeys  in  their 
cage  near  the  elephant-pen  and  they  chittered  restlessly  under  the 
canvas  covering.  The  birds,  who  are  the  most  easily  aroused  of  all, 
started  their  strange,  tropical  screaming.  The  men  shivered.  There 
was  something  sinister  in  the  thought  of  all  these  wild  animals.   They 
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might  be  aware  of  Alice's  death,  Alice's  murder.  They  would  be  here 
soon,  bears,  deer  with  trampling  hoofs,  monkeys  with  horrid,  pinching 
fingers,  peacocks,  pecking,  clawing,  screaming — BANG,  the  door  was 
pushed  open  and  the  men  saw  green  gleaming  eyes.  This  is  it,  they 
thought — wolves.  But  actually  it  was  only  a  stray  dog,  probably  the 
one  who  had  started  the  momentary  restlessness  among  the  animals 
and  was  now  just  looking  around. 

The  men  felt  relieved  but  none  of  them  would  have  gone  near 
Alice  now  if  he  could  help  it. 

The  Commissioner's  watch  said  two-thirty.  It  looked  as  though 
they  had  reached  a  standstill.  All  they  had  done  was  to  kill  Alice. 
And  if  she  had  to  lie  here  tomorrow  it  would  be  better  she  were  alive 
than  dead.  At  least  they  could  have  told  the  children  ithat  Alice  was 
sleeping.  But  already  she  was  looking  a  little  dead.  Children  are 
quick  about  things  like  this.  The  Commissioner  heard  in  his  mind's 
ear  the  terrified  shriek  of  one  child,  "It's  dead,"  and  the  ensuing 
pandemonium  was  too  much  for  the  mind  to  bear  thinking  on.  He 
had  forgotten  about  the  new  elephant  coming.  That  would  be  em- 
barrassing: one  live  elephant,  one  dead. 

Then  through  the  dark  and  in  the  dim,  misty  room  was  heard  the 
competent  riot-dot  of  horses'  hoofs.  "Thank  God,"  breathed  the  Park 
Commissioner  running  to  meet  the  horse-man. 

The  horse-man  was  small  and  round  and  rosy-cheeked.  Nobody 
knew  where  he  took  the  dead  horses  and  nobody  asked.  He  stepped 
from  the  front  of  his  wagon  with  dignity. 

"Can  you  manage  an  elephant?"   asked  the  Commissioner. 

"Sure,  sure,"  said  the  horse-man. 

Later  the  Commissioner  was  to  reflect  that  this  place  for  horses, 
wherever  it  was,  must  be  very  large,  but  for  now  his  only  thought  was 
to  get  rid  of  Alice. 

"Here  she  is,"  he  whispered,  remembering  again  the  secret  quality 
of  the  work.   "Don't  let  anyone  know." 

"Nope,  nope,"  said  the  horse-man. 

He  drove  the  back  of  his  wagon  up  against  the  door  of  the  ele- 
phant-pen. Then  he  jumped  from  the  wagon  into  the  pen  dragging 
a  series  of  ropes,  chains  and  hooks.  They  tied  the  ropes  around  var- 
ious parts  of  Alice.  A  breeze  stirred  the  handkerchief  that  was  over 
her  eye  and  the  Commissioner  saw  that  it  was  gently  closed.  Her  eye- 
lashes looked  smooth  and  silky.  The  breeze  laid  the  handkerchief 
down  again. 

They  put  rollers  under  Alice  and  attached  the  ropes  to  chains 
and  each  chain  to  a  sort  of  block  and  tackle  in  the  back  of  the  wagon. 
It  was  hard  getting  the  rollers  under  Alice  but  the  rest  was  easy.  The 
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rollers  were  grey  and  not  clearly  visible  in  the  half-light  of  the  ele- 
phant-pen. So  as  they  rolled  her  into  the  wagon,  Alice  looked  as 
though  she  were  floating  on  her  side  about  a  foot  above  the  earth. 

The  Commissioner  felt  very,  very  tired  as  the  doors  were  finally 
shut  upon  Alice.  He  thanked  the  little  horse-man  whose  attitude 
throughout  had  been  no  different  than  if  Alice  had  been  a  horse. 

"Remember,  don't  let  anyone  know,"  the  Commissioner  told  him. 

"Nope,  nope,"  said  the  little  man. 

He  flicked  his  team  of  horses  and  with  a  push  from  the  other 
men  they  started  off. 

It  was  almost  four  o'clock.  The  rest  was  simple:  change  the  straw, 
get  more  water,  install  lihe  new  elephant.  The  Commissioner  sat  down 
on  a  stool  in  the  pen  while  the  men  started  freshening  up  the  house. 
The  Commissioner's  gaze  naturally  went  down  the  road  after  the 
horse-man  and  his  wagon.  The  round  little  white  glass  lamps  threw 
an  even  light  upon  everything  and  as  the  wagon  went  around  the 
curve  the  Commissioner  saw  it  in  full  profile. 

Then  an  amazing  thing  happened.  The  wagon  appeared  to 
crumple.  It  sagged  in  the  middle  and  spilled  its  little  driver  into  the 
back.  The  effect  on  the  horses  was  to  drag  their  haunches  down  to 
the  ground  so  that  they  were  in  a  most  uncomfortable  position.  Ap- 
parently Alice's  weight  had  been  too  much.  The  little  horse  driver 
emerged  from  the  back  of  the  wagon.  He  looked  into  the  place  from 
where  he  had  crawled  and  then  looked  away.  He  looked  once  at  his 
helpless  horses  and  'then  turned  and  walked  straight  back  to  the  ele- 
phant-pen. 

The  Commissioner  saw  indeed.  He  would  have  done  almost  any- 
thing to  have  avoided  this  predicament.  The  accursed  elephant  now 
lay  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  "And  I  suppose  her  eyes  are  still  bliss- 
fully closed  and  covered  by  my  handkerchief,"  he  thought  bitterly. 

What  to  do  now?  He  walked  disconsolately  down  to  the  wagon 
with  the  horse-man.  They  called  the  other  men  from  the  pen  and 
pulled  the  wagon  completely  apart.  It  was  no  earthly  good  now  and 
the  horses  were  very  uncomfortable.  Alice  lay  there  among  the  splin- 
tered planks  and  broken  axles.  They  freed  the  horses  who  were  by 
now  definitely  skittish  and  tied  them  to  a  maple  tree. 

The  horse-man  sat  down  on  one  of  the  wagon  shafts  and  the  men 
sat  down  on  the  ground.  The  horses  leaned  their  haunches,  which 
had  been  somewhat  strained  by  the  collapse  of  the  wagon,  against  the 
tree  trunk.  Alice  just  lay. 
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Then  the  horse-man  said,  "Bury  the  elephant,  bury  the  elephant." 

"What  d'you  mean,  bury  the  elephant?"  said  the  Commissioner 

irritably.  He  had  been  occupied  solely  by  the  thought  of  getting  Alice 

away,  far  away,  for  well-nigh  five  hours  and  the  thought  of  simply 

burying  her  was  so  elementary  as  to  be  exasperating. 

"Under  the  earth,  under  the  earth,"  said  the  horse-man. 

Burial  actually  was  the  only  solution.  They  couldn't  get  her 
away.  They  couldn't  leave  her  here.  For  a  moment  the  Commissioner 
had  the  wild  idea  of  erecting  her  somewhere  and  exhibiting  her  that 
way,  keeping  the  public  at  a  greater  distance  than  usual.  He  erased 
this  thought  from  his  mind.  It  appeared  simple  enough  to  be  possible, 
but  he  knew  there  was  something  wrong  somewhere. 

"It  will  be  very  obvious,"  the  Park  Commissioner  'thought,  "that 
a  large  brown  patch  in  these  green  lawns  must  have  an  extraordinary 
cause,  and  someone  may  realize  the  new  elephant  is  different.  If  there 
are  two  things  that  seem  out  of  order  they  will  be  added  to  a  conclu- 
sion, but  if  there  is  only  one  such  thing,  for  instance,  the  elephant 
looking  a  little  different  tomorrow  'than  today,  the  people  will  chalk 
it  up  to  their  own  foolishness." 

However,  it  was  imperative  that  Alice  be  removed  from  the  road. 
"Start  digging,"  he  ordered  the  elephant  keepers. 
"Soft  garden,  soft  garden,"  said  the  horse-man. 
"Yes,  yes,"  answered  the  Commissioner. 

His  mind  wandered  on  and  he  imagined  Alice  being  rolled  off 
the  road  into  a  pit  and  then  covered  and  a  great  bare  brown  patch 
of — soft  garden!  That  was  it!  Plant  daffodils,  pansies,  crocuses,  any- 
thing, over  the  elephant's  grave.  "Ah,"  the  public  will  think,  "What 
a  splendid  park!  What  an  intelligent  park!  What  an  ideally  superior 
park!  They  not  only  have  an  elephant,  they  have  a  new,  very  new, 
surprisingly  new  soft  garden." 

It  was  four-thirty.  In  two  hours  this  must  be  done.  The  sun  must 
rise  on  a  new  garden,  a  new  elephant,  and  "Oh,"  prayed  the  Commis- 
sioner, "May  it  never  again  rise  after  a  night  like  this  one." 

The  men  dug  and  turned  turf  and  piled  earth.  Then  with  what 
was  left  of  the  horse-man's  tackle  they  rolled  Alice  away  from  the 
wreck  of  the  wagon,  away  from  the  debris  of  shattered  nerves  and 
dropped  her  into  the  pit.  She  landed  with  a  'thunderous  thump.  Some 
earth  fell  from  the  sides  of  the  pit  down  on  top  of  her.  As  some  men 
piled  earth  back  in,  others  rushed  to  and  from  'the  green  house  with 
plants  and  watering  pots.  They  transplanted  from  other  beds.  They 
made  the  shape  of  the  grave  into  a  perfect  circle. 
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The  light  was  'beginning  to  come  from  the  east.  It  showed  the 
new  daffodils  nodding  among  themselves.  The  Commissioner  was 
touched  by  nostalgia  for  dear  Alice.  He  ordered  that  a  tropical  mon- 
key plant  be  brought  from  the  green  house  and  planted  in  the  middle 
of  the  soft  garden. 

At  this  juncture,  a  huge  van  rolled  up  the  street  toward  the  ele- 
phant-pen. Luckily,  by  now  the  broken  wagon  had  been  cleared  away 
and  the  horse-man,  recompensed  for  bis  labors  and  his  wagon,  had 
gone  off  happily.  The  van  backed  up  to  the  elephant-pen  and  an 
elephant  stood  there  ready  to  enter  the  pen.  He  raised  his  trunk.  The 
Commissioner  bowed  slightly  in  recognition. 

"Get  out,  Roger,"  said  the  driver. 

Roger  was  a  beautiful  elephant.  He  was  youthful  and  it  was  clear 
that  he  would  grow.  He  was  round  and  compact.  His  ivories  glistened 
and  the  grey  skin  curved  tightly  and  smoothly  over  his  haunches.  He 
didn't  shuffle,  he  didn't  sway  and  he  was  not  so  beautiful  that  he  was 
dumb.  One  look  in  his  eye  and  the  Commissioner  saw  that  Roger  was 
on  to  the  whole  stunt. 

The  Commissioner  felt  a  companion  in  Roger  and  he  sighed 
happily  as  he  left  the  elephant-pen. 

"Please  to  heaven  the  children  don't  know  the  difference  between 
a  female  elephant  and  a  male  elephant,"  he  said  to  himself. 

He  walked  down  the  street  and,  as  he  went,  he  saw  the  sun  send 
down  its  first,  gentle  rays  upon  a  beautiful,  round  soft  garden.  A  white 
handkerchief  was  blown  against  one  of  the  daffodils.  The  Park  Com- 
missioner remembered  that  gentle  but  jungle-born  eye  it  once  had 
covered,  and  he  left  it  fluttering  there,  the  only  moving  object  in  a 
scene  of  peace  and  innocence. 


Oak  leaves  over  snow,  a  golden  tinsel, 
crumbled,  tinkle  in  winds  that  tremble 
bough  and  beam  and  sheaf  and  shingle. 

H.  G.  RlCKERMAN 
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A  BATTLEFIELD  IN  FRANCE 

The  fort  stood  bare  on  a  great  grey  plain. 
Damp  leaves  were  strewn  against  'the  sky. 

And  bodies  in  a  grassy  ground 

My  foot  sank  soft  upon  the  mound. 

The  beach  lay  cold  by  a  great  grey  sea, 
Painted  by  rain  where  wet  gulls  cry. 

And  bodies  in  a  muddy  sand 

My  foot  sank  soft  upon  the  strand. 

The  softness  of  a  human  hand,  clutching  my  foot. 
Bearing  my  weight,  a  human  breast, 
And  a  human  face  holding  my  fate 
Beneath  my  foot. 

Kipi  Mueller 


COMING  DOWN  A  MOUNTAIN 

He  almost  thought  the  world  was  his 

as  furtively  the  shadowed  light  closed 

time  and  all  being  into  his  running  path. 

Nothing  was  inhere  and  only  a  mocking  brook 

hinted  something  was  behind  him  moving  too. 

Was  it  a  bear,  a  chipmunk,  perhaps 

an  aster  blooming?  He  turned  to  see. 

Warm  air  moved  pine  and  leaves. 

Where  was  the  mountain,  the  glory  he  had  known? 

Elusive — a  snake  shook  the  grass 

and  hid  itself.  True,  he  was  seeking  it 

for  pain — but  all  was  still.   A  bird 

flew  by,  circling  up  and  farther  .  .  . 

Anne  Bobis 
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CITY  HALL  SEMINAR 

PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE: 

Socrates  William  Penn 

A  Student  (narrator)  Westbrook  Pegler 

While  they  are  fixing  the  hamburgers,  let  me  tell  you  why  I  missed 
supper  tonight.  I  was  just  returning  from  Leary's  about  five  o'clock 
this  afternoon,  walking  along  Market  Street,  pushing  through  the 
crowd,  and  hoping  to  get  the  Paoli  Local  back  in  time  for  supper.  In 
City  Hall  Square  people  were  looking  up,  pointing,  and  talking  ex- 
citedly to  one  another.  Sure  enough!  Up  in  the  darkening  sky,  there 
on  the  pedestal  beside  old  William  Penn,  stood  a  large  man  dressed  in 
a  sheet.  He  was  shaking  the  bronze  statue  of  Penn  as  if  to  rouse  it. 
Then  the  man  in  the  sheet  began  to  climb  down  over  the  dome;  and 
to  our  amazement,  William  Penn  himself  followed.  The  pigeons  flur- 
ried as  the  pair  came  over  the  parapet  and  down  the  columns  into  City 
Hall  Square.  Half  the  crowd  looked  nervously  at  their  watches  and 
hurried  off,  but  some  of  us  crowded  cautiously  around  them.  Penn 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

Penn:  How  is  thee,  friend  Socrates?  Welcome  to  the  city  of 
brotherly  love.  What  brings  thee  here  to  interrupt  my  long  con- 
templation? 

Soc:  Long  have  I  sought  to  question  you,  for  great  has  been  my 
admiration  for  your  spirit  and  your  deeds,  such  as  the  establish- 
ment of  this  State  here. 

Penn:  Sit  down  on  this  bench,  and  I  shall  tell  thee  what  thee 
wishes  to  know  concerning  our  Commonwealth. 

Soc:  That  is  the  form,  but  not  the  essence  of  what  I  seek.  For 
such  a  State  could  not  have  risen  had  there  not  been  some  under- 
lying concept  which  I  wish  to  understand  more  fully.  I  feel  you 
are  one  of  few  who  can  tell  me  this,  for  in  general  we  are  of  the 
same  mind  and  loyalties.  I  cheered  when  you  said,  "My  prison 
sh^ll  be  my  grave  before  I  will  budge  a  jot;  for  I  owe  my  con- 
science to  no  mortal  mind."  With  such  a  spirit  did  I  speak  before 
the  judges  m  Athens. 

But  to  return  to  my  q^stion;  whence  came  your  effectiveness  in 
public  office?  For  my  expeiienCe  taught  me  that  he  who  will 
fight  for  the  right,  if  he  would  live  cven  for  a  brief  space,  must 
have  a  private  status,  and  not  a  public  one 
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Penn:  So  thought  many  wise  men  in  our  day  also.  But  those  of 
us  through  whose  hands  the  Holy  Experiment  was  wrought,  were 
not  diverted  by  fear  of  mortal  man,  for  we  were  divinely  directed 
toward  the  Right. 

Soc:  There  is  great  significance  in  the  words  you  have  just 
spoken.  Your  answer  implies  two  ideas  which  I  would  like  to 
discuss  separately.  First,  is  it  correct  to  infer  that  you  feel  man  can 
be  directed  positively  by  a  Divine  Being? 

Penn:  Thee  is  right. 

Soc:  And  secondly,  that  you  believe  there  exists  a  single  Right, 

common  for  all  men? 

Penn:  These  were  our  convictions. 

Soc:  Commencing  with  the  second  point;  would  you  say  then 

that  what  is  Right  for  this  student  standing  here  is  also  the  Right 

for  that  beggar  leaning  against  yonder  arch? 

Penn:  The  true  Right  speaks  to  the  condition  of  both  these  men. 

Soc:  This  I  would  like  to  question;  but  let  us  investigate  further. 
Would  you  agree  that  what  orders  each  mortal  body  is,  in  respect 
to  that  body,  divine? 

Penn:  Certainly. 

Soc:  And  that  divine  implies  the  possession  of  a  single  standard, 
or  Right? 

Penn:  Yes,  a  divine  relationship  can  spring  from  nothing  else. 

Soc:  And  that  this  student  and  that  beggar  are  two  separate 
bodies? 

Penn:  In  body  they  are  separate. 

Soc:  And  that  they  have  two  souls,  the  two  of  them? 

Penn:  That  depends  on  what  the  soul  means  to  thee.  But  con- 
tinue. 

Soc:  Are  these  two  bodies  not  ordered  by  two  different  souls, 
themselves  immortal  and  indestructible,  extending  as  the  source 
of  wisdom  in  life  after  life  for  thousands  of  years,  yet  like  skew 
lines  never  touching?  And  do  not  these  individual  souls  thus  fit 
our  definition  of  divine  since  they  or^er  the  body;  and  being 
divine  have,  as  we  have  agreed  <=ach  one  a  single  Right?  Thus 
there  are  as  many  Right*  as  there  are  souls,  that  is,  as  there  are 
people. 

Penn:  Thee  argues  well,  Socrates.  But  perhaps  thee  would  be 
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better  persuaded  of  our  conviction  of  a  single  Right  if  we  return 
now  to  that  other  idea  which  we  should  have  discussed  first,  to 
that  belief  without  which  there  would  not  have  been  any  Holy 
Experiment. 

Soc:  You  mean  the  positive  direction  of  man  by  a  Divine  Being? 

Penn:  Yes,  I  thought  thee  would  have  considered  it  first,  since 
much  importance  was  given  to  the  divine  voice  in  thy  speech  be- 
fore the  Athenian  judges. 

Soc:  I  placed  it  second  in  order  of  discussion,  for  such  has  it 
always  been  for  me,  a  murmuring  voice  which  may  forbid  what  I 
have  planned,  but  never  shape  the  plan  I  make. 

Penn:  That  is  a  weighty  distinction.  For  us  the  voice  spoke  first. 

Soc:  Agreed  there  is  a  difference.  But  is  it  not  merely  one  of  time, 
whether  the  voice  speaks  before  or  after  the  plan  is  made?  And 
what  has  this  to  do  with  the  universal  Right  that  you  wish  me  to 
believe  in? 

Penn:  Friend,  does  not  the  universal  Right  of  which  thee  in- 
quires imply  a  universal  Soul,  which  according  to  what  thee  has 
said,  will  be  divine  if  it  rules  you  through  such  as  this  voice? 

Soc:  That  would  be  true.  Only  I  did  not  feel  myself  really  ruled 
by  this  voice.  That  is,  the  decisions  I  followed  were  always  ones 
I  myself  had  made. 

Penn:  Here,  friend,  is  the  key  to  thy  concern  as  to  the  essence  of 
serving  the  Right  in  public  office.  For  the  inner  voice  that  was 
heard  by  those  of  us  who  led  the  Holy  Experiment  came  before 
action.  It  commanded  us  to  act,  guided  our  deeds,  and  banished 
our  fear;  it  did  not,  as  thy  voice,  merely  censure  an  unwise  plan. 

Soc:  Such  a  voice  as  you  describe,  appearing  before  rather  than 
after  decision,  could  truly  come  only  from  a  Soul  that  is  univer- 
sal. Universal  because  it  has  the  ability  to  contemplate  the  future 
effect  of  man's  acts.  And  following  our  definition,  this  universal 
Soul  would  be  divine  since  it  commands  the  body.  From  this,  the 
universal  or  single  Right  of  which  you  speak  follows  logically; 
and  I  shall  not  dispute  it  with  you  any  more,  for  it  follows  from 
intimate  and  individual  experience,  a  sacred  premise,  and  one 
from  which  we  should  not  heat  the  air  with  argument. 

Penn:  Thee  is  right,  Socrates.  The  awareness  of  the  single  Right 
is  born  not  of  discussion  but  of  silence. 
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At  this  point,  those  of  us  who  had  heard  the  conversation  began 
to  talk  with  one  another  in  amazement.  A  tall  man  with  a  brief-case 
pushed  himself  to  the  front  of  our  circle,  shouting: 

Pegler:  Let  me  speak  to  that  Communist! 

Soc:  Ha!  Here  is  one  of  our  audience  who  seems  to  love  discus- 
sion. But  first,  please  explain  the  meaning  of  this  term  so  that  I 
might  better  know  myself. 

Pegler:  When  did  you  come  to  this  country?  You  look  like  a 
foreigner.  Why  don't  you  get  a  shave? 

Soc:  I  came  here  only  today;  but  what  difference  does  that  make? 

Pegler:  (To  the  crowd)  I  thought  so;  these  Communists  are 
crawling  in  every  day. 

Soc:  Well  then,  am  I  to  infer  that  a  Communist  is  one  newly 
arrived  in  this  country?  Perhaps  you  fit  these  conditions  too,  in 
which  case  we  can  rejoice  in  our  commonness. 

Pegler:  Heavens  no!  I'll  have  you  understand  that  my  family 
was  one  of  the  first  to  land  on  these  shores.  They  were  true  patri- 
ots, not  Communists  like  you  who  want  to  set  up  your  own  gov- 
ernment here. 

Soc:  So  that  is  a  Communist,  one  who  wishes  to  set  up  his  own 
government.  Thus  Penn,  standing  here,  was  a  Communist  too. 
I  am  honored  by  association  with  so  worthy  a  man. 

Pegler:  No,  of  course  Penn  was  not  a  Communist;  he  lived  be- 
fore they  were  organized.  Anyway  I  meant  to  say  they  are  those 
who  wish  to  overthrow  the  government,  not  merely  take  it  over 
gradually.  You  know  what  I  mean,  with  force  and  violence. 

Soc:  At  last  I  know  what  a  Communist  is.  But  tell  me,  what  gov- 
ernment may  a  Communist  overthrow? 

Pegler:  Why,  just  about  any  government  that  is  not  Communist. 

Soc:  Tell  me  then,  do  Communists  beget  Communists?  ...  I  see 
you  do  not  understand.  That  is,  are  the  children  of  Communists 
also  Communists? 

Pegler:  Of  course. 

Soc:  You  said  a  while  ago  that  your  ancestors  were  among  the 
first  to  settle  this  country. 

Pegler:  The  very  first.  They  landed  on  The  Rock. 
Soc:  Ah  yes,  I  seem  to  remember  witnessing  that  event  from 
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Above.  But  to  continue,  do  you  recall  what  your  ancestors  did 
then,  that  is,  directly  after  landing  on  that  rock? 

Pegler:  They  had  a  prayer  meeting. 

Soc:  And  then — 

Pegler:  And  then  they  had  a  feast  of  thanksgiving. 

Soc:  And  then — 

Pegler:  And  then  they  built  this  great  nation.  With  Blood, 
Sweat,  and  Tears! 

Soc:  Why  blood? 

Pegler:  Well,   of  course   there  were  the  Indians. 

Soc:  But  didn't  your  ancestors  amalgamate  in  common  govern- 
ment and  law  with  those  who  had  been  here  before? 

Pegler:  Of  course  not.  We  forced  them  out  into  the  West  with 
our  muskets — they  like  it  better  out  there  anyway — and  then 
made  our  own  laws  in  these  parts. 

Soc:  In  essence,  your  ancestors  upon  arriving  here  overcame  the 
existing  government  with  force  and  violence.  Is  that  not  right? 
I  see  you  nod  that  it  is.  Then  by  your  own  definition  your  an- 
cestors were  Communists,  and  according  to  what  you  then  said 
concerning  the  descendants  of  Communists,  you  are  necessarily 
one  yourself. 

Pegler:  (Running  toward  the  police  booth)  Police!  Call  the 
police.  This  man  is  corrupting  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  with 
his  word  twisting. 

Soc:  (Getting  up  from  the  bench)  Come,  Penn.  I  see  I  have  re- 
turned among  men  too  soon.  One  has  the  privilege  of  taking 
hemlock  only  once. 

Two  cops  stalked  over  to  our  crowd.  Socrates  bowed  low  to  our 
circle,  and  accompanying  Penn,  began  to  climb  slowly  back  up  the 
columns  and  over  the  parapet.  The  pigeons  flurried.  When  they  had 
settled  back  to  roost,  all  I  could  see  was  the  bronze  statue  of  William 
Penn,  looking  motionless  along  North  Broad  Street.  A  few  police 
whistles  could  still  be  heard  as  I  entered  Suburban  Station. 
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MENEMPSHA 

— the  lobster  land  of  dirty  Portagees 

The  place  of  fish-cleaning  smells 
Of  men  with  knives  in  dungarees 
And  heaps  of  decaying  scallops 
Where  Manuel  brogued  to  me: 
"God   bless    contented    men." 

Menempsha, 

The  land  of  sweat  and  barnacle  slime 

Where  men  on  docks  curse  and  gamble  a  wage 
Where  evening  beer  whiffs  hit  the  salt  brine. 
A  corn-cob  pipe  lit  the  dark 
As  the  half-breed  spoke  to  me: 
"God  made  this  spot  for  animals." 

By  the  gasoline  pump  on  the  jetty 

Where  black  and  green  splotched  boats  fill  for  the  day 
Two  slickers  stood  out  in  the  wind: 
"I  want  a  glassy-eyed  woman, 
The  kind  you  can  get  for  a  stare." 
And  a  boy  spoke  to  a  girl  through  the  darkness 
"I  want  to  have  a  bastard  to  prove 
To  the  world  I'm  a  man." 
In  a  fish  shanty  with  rubber  boots,  tackle,  and  rope 
Manuel  said  to  me: 
"I  know  this  shame." 

And  out  of  the  raucous  Windsor 

Where  the  glasses  rattled  and  stank 
A  man  vomits;  a  pimp  steals; 

And  a  cry:  "Gimme  a  beer  and  a  woman." 
An  hour  before  the  dawn 
The  southwester  hits 

The  overturned  cat-boat  rocks 
The  sheets  on  the  stays  whip  the  wind, 
As  the  half-breed  spoke  to  me: 
"The  sea  keeps  me  here." 

I  went  with  him  up  the  hill 

And  as  we  reached  the  blown  crest 
Overlooking  the  breakers  and  rain, 
I  saw  an  acre  of  new  corn  .... 


Manuel  said  nothing. 
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BANG 

Royal  Francis  Shepard,  Jr. 

Henry  all  but  swallowed  his  lower  lip  in  annoyance  as  he  stared 
sternly  at  the  other  man  across  the  roof.  Not  that  the  man  had  done 
anything  wrong.  On  the  contrary  this  other  fellow  didn't  seem  to  be 
doing  much  of  anything.  It  was  just  that  as  far  as  Henry  was  con- 
cerned he  was  doing  his  not-much-of-anything  in  the  wrong  place. 
Henry  swore  to  himself  and  lit  up  a  cigarette  as  the  last  of  the  fitful 
puffs  plied  his  diaphragm.  That  flight  of  steps  from  the  top  floor  to  the 
roof  was  steep,  and  what  with  the  smoking  habit,  his  wind  was  slow 
to  level  off.  God  what  a  day,  he  thought.  The  temperature  hitting 
ninety  by  ten  in  the  morning,  the  humidity  so  high  you  felt  you  could 
squeeze  it  out  with  your  fist,  and  the  wife  fussing  around  at  him  all 
day  long.  And  why  did  she  have  to  have  that  cleaning  woman  there 
on  Saturday,  with  the  vacuum  cleaner  and  everything?  Christ  any- 
way! .  .  .  Oh  well  at  least  it  was  cooler  up  here. 

He  lifted  the  cigarette  out  of  his  mouth.  It  made  him  hotter  but 
he  needed  it. 

He  looked  around  the  roof.  It  was  getting  late  and  things  seemed 
to  be  quieting  down.  More  than  eleven  stories  up,  he  stood  higher 
than  the  roofs  of  most  of  the  buildings  around  him.  There  was  a  little 
garden  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  dumb  waiter  shaft.  It  would  be 
nice  to  go  over  there  and  sit  down  and  wash  his  face  in  the  water  from 
the  spigot  which  pointed  upright  at  the  edge  of  the  garden.  But 
dammit,  that  other  guy  was  over  there!  He  had  wanted  to  be  alone 
up  here.  Well,  that  other  guy  seemed  to  have  his  own  thoughts.  As 
far  as  they  concerned  another,  one  of  them  might  have  been  in  China 
far  as  they  concerned  each  another,  one  of  them  might  have  been  in 
China  rather  than  on  the  same  narrow  roof  on  the  same  apartment 
house  in  New  York.  So  he,  Henry  Robbins  would  stay  here,  and  that 
other  fellow  over  there,  with  the  cooling  night  air  between  them. 

But  it  couldn't  be  that  way.  The  man  kept  moving.  Henry 
couldn't  gripe  to  himself  with  that  other  guy  twitching  over  there. 
Now  the  man  began  leaning  way  over  the  four-foot  wall  which  girded 
the  house,  first  looking  one  way  and  then  the  other.  He  appeared 
apprehensive;  his  mind  was  pounding.  You  could  feel  it,  Henry  ob- 
served to  himself.  There  was  something  wrong  with  that  man,  and 
you  could  feel  the  anxiety  reaching  out  of  his  soul. 

Henry  peered  steadily  at  the  man  for  an  instant,  trying  to  catch 
the  outline  of  his  form  sharply  in  the  night.  Suddenly  Henry  began 
to  sweat.  That  man  over  there  was  going  to,  or  at  least  trying  to,  com- 
mit suicide.    Henry  knew  it.    He  might  have  seen  a  dozen  men  at 
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different  times  leaning  over  the  edge  like  that  and  wiggling  all  over 
the  place,  and  not  have  suspected  any  one  of  them  of  doing  away  with 
himself.  Yet,  he  could  tell  what  this  man  had  in  mind. 

What  could  he,  Henry  Robbins,  do?  He  thought  hard  on  it  for  a 
moment.  Then  quite  as  suddenly  as  they  had  arisen,  his  fears  for  the 
man  on  the  other  side  of  the  roof  seemed  to  subside.  Henry's  sweat 
dried  on  his  face.  He  was  just  trying  to  relish  in  excitement  after  a  hot, 
miserable  day.  But  anyway,  supposing  this  man  were  about  to  plunge 
himself  into  certain  death,  what  would  he  do?  How  would  he  ap- 
proach the  man? 

The  man  was  a  stranger  and  he  might  be  wrong  about  him,  so  at 
the  start  he  would  have  to  wait  for  the  first  of  the  vital,  or  should 
he  say,  mortal,  movements.  If  the  man  began  to  hitch  himself  over 
the  wall,  should  he  walk  over  and  say,  "Look  here,  Mister,  you  don't 
want  to  do  that!"  That  would  be  silly.  If  the  man  didn't  want  to  do  it, 
he  wouldn't  be  climbing  over  the  wall.  Of  course,  maybe  in  his  soul, 
and  when  he  was  thinking  more  clearly,  the  man  would  not  actually 
want  to  do  it.  He  would  be  glad  to  have  been  saved.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment of  inviting  death,  he  ...  . 

Well,  suppose  he  just  approached  the  man  swiftly,  and  yelled, 
"Stop  that!"  fiercely.  That  would  halt  the  man  until  he  could  get 
hold  of  him  and  begin  to  reason  with  him.  Of  course,  he  might  only 
scare  the  fellow  into  jumping  right  away  with  that  sort  .... 

Or  flippantly,  he  could  casually  meander  up  beside  the  fellow, 
and  say,  "I  wouldn't  do  that  if  I  were  you,"  or  "Awfully  messy  busi- 
ness, you  know,"  or  "You  might  get  hurt  doing  that."  That  would 
be  an  easy  approach.  But  it  wouldn't  be  quite  fair. 

Or  then  he  could  sort  of  loom  up  behind  the  man  like  some  bel- 
lowing angel,  and  boom  out  with,  "DAMNATION!  ETERNAL  DAM- 
NATION!" That  might  be  particularly  effective  if  the  man  were  a 
Catholic.  And  then  following,  in  the  voice  of  an  old  Presbyterian 
deacon,  "Damnation,  I  say.  Eternal  damnation!  You  shudder  in  the 
wake  of  God's  holy  dutifulness,  seeking  to  banish  yourself  forever  from 
His  revealing  and  requiring  light  in  indolent  torment.  This  is  your 
push  button  method  into  eternity.  But  there  are  no  push  button 
methods  into  eternity,  my  brother.  Only  into  eternity's  black  under- 
side ....    (thirty-second  pause)  DEATH!" 

Or  more  mildly,  but  still  on  a  religious  note, — maybe  dramatic- 
ally leading  from  the  sililoquy  in  the  man's  soul,  "But  God  still  loves 
you,"  or  something  of  that  sort.  Henry  practiced  the  phrase  with  vary- 
ing inflections  under  his  breath,  "But  God  still  loves  you." 

Still  another  way.  A  lonely  man  himself,  moving  behind  the 
meshed  orange  gleam  of  a  cigarette  in  the  night,  "Come  on,  fellow, 
this  isn't  the  way  out." 
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Or  it  might  be  effective  if  he  crept  up  behind  the  man  and  snapped 
from  the  throat,  "Whatsa  matter,  Bud,  you  yella,  or  somethin'?"  That 
might  shame  him  out  of  it. 

Finally,  maybe  it  would  be  the  least  embarrassing  in  the  long  run 
if  he  waited  for  the  other  to  begin  his  contemplated  last  actions,  and 
then  pounced  on  him,  and  dragged  him  downstairs  out  of  danger,  to 
reason  with  him. 

Reason  with  him?  Come  to  think  of  it,  that  might  be  hard  to  do. 
He  could  browbeat  the  guy,  but  how  to  reason  with  him?  How  did  he 
know  how  this  man's  life  balanced  up?  Even  if  there  was  in  general 
an  ounce  of  good  for  each  ounce  of  evil,  a  little  bit  of  love  for  each 
bit  of  hate,  and  all  that  tripe,  didn't  that  very  attitude  admit  the 
tragedy  of  life?  If  things  worked  out  according  to  some  sort  of  law 
of  compensation — the  positive  balancing  the  negative — then  man's 
inherent  dissatisfaction  with  a  neutralized  existence  such  as  that,  plus 
die  mere  effort  of  living,  pushed  the  essential  balance  over  to  the  side 
of  the  negative.  Or,  maybe  you  couldn't  make  proportions  mathemat- 
ically when  speaking  of  the  worth  of  life.  Well,  at  least  he  could  talk 
to  the  guy  until  his  anti-death  instinct  got  the  upper  hand,  or  he 
began  longing  for  his  wife,  or  his  best  pipe,  or  his  mother,  or  some- 
thing. 

The  individual  who  occasioned  all  this  activity  in  Henry  Rob- 
bins'  mind,  leaned  way  over  the  wall  now,  and  swivelled  his  head 
from  side  to  side  again.  In  his  left  hand  there  seemed  to  be  a  large  piece 
of  paper.  It  crackled  against  the  wall  where  he  held  on. 

Henry  began  easing  around  the  roof  to  get  a  better  look  at  the 
man.  Probably  the  best  approach,  he  thought,  would  be  to  make  no 
reference  to  the  man's  suicidal  inclinations  at  all.  Just  to  come  up  and 
ask  him  for  a  light,  or  remark  what  a  hot  day  it  had  been.  Only  to 
keep  him  talkng,  whether  the  other  encouraged  him  or  not.  Only  to 
make  it  all  but  impossible  for  the  fellow  to  do  away  with  himself  on 
that  particular  roof  on  that  particular  night. 

Maybe  that  was  it,  thought  Henry.  There  were  people  killing 
themselves  this  very  minute  all  over  the  world,  but  he  didn't  give  a 
damn.  He  just  didn't  want  anyone  to  kill  himself  right  now  in  front 
of  Henry  Robbins.  Henry  Robbins  didn't  want  to  be  frightened,  em- 
barrassed, inconvenienced.  Henry  Robbins  could  claim  no  disposition 
at  the  moment  toward  waxing  compassionate,  sad,  or  anxious  toward 
another  human  being. 

Henry  passed  a  corner,  and  edged  along  a  side  of  the  roof  per- 
pendicular to  that  at  which  the  man  stood.  Nervously  Henry  lit  an- 
other cigarette  and  looked  at  the  sky.  Then  his  eyes  dropped  to  the 
scattered  tops  of  the  surrounding  buildings.   He  got  a  trifle  dizzy,  and 
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backed  away  from  the  wall.  He  felt  a  little  tempted  to  jump  himself. 
Not  because  he  wanted  to  kill  himself.  The  height  just  seemed  com- 
pelling; the  depths  inevitable. 

He  squinted  at  the  other  man.  This  would  be  a  novel  approach, 
he  mused.  If  this  guy  looked  like  he  was  going  to  jump  off,  after  a 
few  preliminary  remonstrances,  Henry  would  announce  firmly,  "Well, 
if  you  jump,  then  I'll  jump.  If  you  jump,  then  I've  failed,  and  I'll 
jump  too.  If  you  jump,  Sir,  you  murder  me."  Make  the  man  respon- 
sible— directly,  broad-facedly,  responsible.  The  responsible  couldn't 
jump.  Ha, — but  suppose  the  man  jumped  anyway,  then  he,  Henry 
Robbins,  had  a  responsibility  too.  He'd  made  a  promise.  Henry 
Robbins  would  have  to  jump  or  be  a  liar. 

Well,  that  was  silly.  The  whole  business  was  silly.  If  this  man 
or  any  other  man  wanted  to  commit  suicide,  then  that  was  his,  the 
suicide's  business.  What  right  had  Henry,  a  stranger,  to  butt  in.  Cer- 
tainly there  was  nothing  more  personal  than  self-annihiliation.  Of 
course,  there  was  the  law.  But  by  what  rights,  a  law?  As  long  as  a 
person  didn't  cause  anybody  any  trouble.  .  .  .  Still  this  was  a  messy 
way  of  doing  it.  The  man  was  selfish.  He  should  have  jumped  in  a 
river  when  nobody  was  looking,  or  at  least  taken  a  pill 

Well,  it  was  about  time  he  went  down.  Joyce  would  wonder  what 
he  was  doing.  It  was  finally  getting  a  little  chilly  too.  Henry  looked 
worriedly  over  at  the  dark  figure.  How  quiet  it  was.  The  street  lay 
beneath  the  stranger,  and  there  wasn't  a  sound  on  it  except  for  one 
unrythmical  set  of  footsteps,  and  Henry  couldn't  tell  if  even  they  were 
on  that  street.  Probably  not.  At  any  rate  the  man  across  the  roof 
seemed  ready  to  do  whatever  he  was  going  to  do.  He  leaned  over  the 
water  spigot  with  the  piece  of  paper.  Could  it  be  he  was  pinning  his 
death  notice  there?  Suicides  always  left  announcements.  Perhaps  his 
mouth  was  dry  with  emotion,  and  he  was  taking  a  last  drink.  Might 
as  well  not  be  thirsty  at  the  finish.  The  man's  movements  were  un- 
steady, it  seemed  to  Henry.  Probably  he  was  trembling,  or  perhaps 
he  had  taken  a  shot  or  two  to  get  up  courage  for  the  act.  Courage? 
It  even  took  courage  to  do  what  was  deemed  the  height  of  uncourage- 
ousness. 

Suddenly  the  man  shifted  toward  the  wall.  One  knee  was  almost 
on  top  of  it.  Henry  leaped  across  the  last  remaining  corner  of  the  roof. 
His  hands  clutched  at  the  man's  waist.  But  the  stranger  fell  back  upon 
him,  not  seeming  to  know  that  anyone  had  hold  of  him.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  a  loud  bang. 

The  two  men  scrambled  to  their  feet,  and  backed  away  from  the 
wall.  Seeing  Henry  for  the  first  time,  the  other  giggled.  "A  water 
bomb,"  he  gibbered.  You've  got  to  drop  them  straight.  Sh. .  . . ,  Sh,  .  .  ." 
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A  cracked  voice  lifted  out  of  the  silence  below.  "That  you, 
Louie?  You  bastardl   Cripes,  my  shoes  are  all  wet." 

Louie  leaned  over  the  wall  again.  "Hey,  Hey,"  he  chitted, 
"You're  on  a  public  thoroughfare.  Watsa  matter,  George?  Shooting 
rats?  I  heard  a  report." 

"There's  one  rat  I'll  shoot  in  just  about  ten  minutes,"  cried 
George. 

"Stop  hollering,  George.  It's  after  midnight.  God,  you  took  a 
long  time  coming.  Had  a  few  more  and  couldn't  hit  the  corners  square, 
I  suppose,  hey  George?" 

Henry  Robbins  drew  up  to  the  wall  and  looked  down.  George 
was  bending  over  brushing  his  trousers  with  a  handkerchief.  A  circle 
of  wet  shone  from  the  lighted  pavement.  Inside  this  circle  fanned  out 
pieces  of  brown  paper. 

Shaking  all  over  with  glee,  Louie  pulled  another  paper  bag  out 
of  his  pocket  and  filled  it  under  the  spigot.  "It  takes  timing  when 
they're  walking,"  he  snickered.  "The  thing  isn't  to  'hit  'em,  but  to 
land  it  right  in  front  of  'em  so  that  it  sprays  'em  and  goes  bang.  It 
echoes  like  the  blazes  between  the  tall  buildings." 

The  bag  filled,  Louie  started  to  heave  it  over  the  wall,  but  in  his 
haste  he  spilled  some  water  out  of  the  top,  and  then  it  began  to  drip 
through  the  bottom,  all  over  the  top  surface  of  the  wall.  He  looked 
quickly  down  at  George  who  was  about  to  start  for  the  door  of  the 
building,  and  pulling  still  another  bag  out  of  his  pocket,  rammed  it 
under  the  spigot  which  was  flooding  the  roof.  Then  he  slid  toward 
the  wall  again,  giggling  all  the  while.  But  George  was  now  in  toward 
the  building,  and  Louie  had  to  lean  way  over  to  see  him. 

Henry  Robbins  stood  frozen  away  from  the  edge,  as  Louie  slid 
over  the  smooth  wet  wall  into  the  air.  Louie  never  uttered  a  sound 
all  the  while  he  descended  unhindered  to  the  street.  He  seemed  to 
sink  into  it  with  barely  a  thud  after  the  noise  of  the  bag. 

Henry  shook  himself,  and  looked  down  at  the  body  which  lay 
just  off  the  curb  in  the  street.  George,  who  stood  leaning  back  against 
the  house,  was  out  of  his  view. 

George  looked  askance  at  the  body.  He  shuffled  out  from  the 
building  and  looked  up. 

"Louie,"  he  bellowed,  "Oh,  Louie,  there  you  are.  I  thought  for 
a  minute — it  seemed  like  you  dropped  something  big  down  here.  I 
must  be  drunk.  Don't  drop  any  more,  Louie.   Don't  drop  any  more." 

He  looked  warily  to  the  side  of  him.  "Some  bum's  lying  here  in 
the  street,  Louie.  He  must  have  come  from  our  party.  Ha,  ha,  I'm 
coming  after  you,  Louie!" 
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WE  MEET  EACH  TUESDAY  AT  ELEVEN 

"gentlemen,  it  gives  me  pleasure 

to  present 
mr.  p.  who  will  speak  on  government." 
p.  who  has  been  gazing  with  unconcern 
at  the  sword  suspended  from  the  middle 

of  the  ceiling 
makes  an  obedient  start 
pulls  out  his  heart 
and  pins  it  on  his  coat 
selects  a  note 
(all  the  while  polite  applause) 

a  story-joke  is  offered 
on  the  altar  of  attention 
backbones  see  there's  no  prevention 
resign  into  a  slanted  j 
prepare  to  stay 

the  sunlight  plays  a  tyndall  beam 

for  darting  motes  in  constant  dance 

the  droning  voice 

the  worded  trance 

"the  national  budget's  made  advance" 

(a  pause,  applause) 

poor  p.  (et  al.) — how  can  you  know 

that  the  tonic  for  my  soul 

is  the  tragic  greatness 

of  a  blinded  Lear 

or  the  ten  dead  flies 

in  the  chandelier 

or  how  each  week  I  hope 

and  enter  through  the  door — 

only  to  receive  the  mixture  as  before. 

D.  R.  Rosenthal 
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DISENCHANTED 

Betty  Anne  Schoen 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  world.  In  reality,  or  more 
accurately  out  of  reality,  there  are  many  such  worlds  buried  in  the 
subconscious.  They  are  born  of  desire  and  nourished  by  the  imagin- 
ation. This  world  lived  in  the  minds  of  two  people,  a  boy  and  a  girl. 

It  was  infinity.  There  was  nothing  more  than  beach  and  big  waves 
that  began  itheir  powerful,  roaring  roll  far  in  the  distance.  Soon  they 
collapsed  and  washed  with  light  foam  the  many  seashells  the  former 
waves  had  deposited  on  the  sand.   Gentle.  Sweet.   Galm  yet  profound. 

Blue  ocean  met  sky  at  a  far-off  point  and  sun  'threw  highlights 
on  the  sea,  making  diamonds  on  the  tip  of  each  wave.  The  days  were 
melancholy  before  the  couple  came.  Time  felt  useless  and  passed 
without  vitality  or  excitement,  without  tears,  without  comment.  The 
sun  saw  that  there  was  nothing  here  to  shine  upon.  The  waves  always 
rolled  incessantly.  No  response  came  from  the  beach.  The  boy  and 
girl  came  from  nowhere  yet  all  the  forces  sensed  their  presence  and 
welcomed  it.  No  one  had  ever  come  before;  no  sandwich  wrappers  or 
beach  umbrellas.  Not  even  a  child's  discarded  sand  toy.  Birds,  gre- 
garious at  heart,  avoided  the  spot.  On  their  many  nights  out  to  sea 
and  back,  they  skirted  this  section  by  a  more  southerly  route. 

The  boy  and  girl  were  here  to  be  happy  and  nothing  prevented 
them  from  fulfilling  this  obligation. 

"Be  happy,"  she  ordered  him. 

"You  be  happy,"  he  said.  So  the  first  day  ithey  played  and  swam. 

"Chase  me,"  she  cried.  She  shook  her  hair  in  his  face.  Tagging 
his  shoulder,  she  ran  to  the  sea  and  expected  him  to  follow.  He  did, 
leaping  on  her  heels  like  a  fleet  young  deer.  She  ducked  under  one 
wave,  and  a  second  before  the  next  one  approached,  she  looked  around 
laughing  because  he  could  not  find  her.  She  dove  under  the  towering 
water.  As  she  did  he  came  up  a  few  yards  away,  panting.  No  other 
girl  would  taunt  him  so  anywhere.  Since  they  weren't  anywhere  he 
could  not  censure  her  but  only  laugh;  then  breathe  deeply  to  dive 
again.  The  next  time  he  caught  her  at  the  precise  moment  she  chose 
to  have  him  catch  her. 

Still  they  were  happy  because  their  happiness  would  endure  as 
long  as  their  world  endured.  That,  they  thought,  would  be  forever. 
They  swam  side  by  side  beyond  the  breakers  until  the  sun  dipped  close 
to  the  earth  and  winked  behind  a  tall  sand  dune. 

Holding  hands,  they  raced  along  the  beach.  Salt  water  dripped 
from  their  lithe,  tanned  bodies,  leaving  a  trail  of  half-wet  sand  behind. 
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Suddenly,  the  boy  spun  around.  He  fell,  completely  relaxed,  dragging 
the  girl  down  with  him.  Then  he  kissed  her,  softly  at  first,  afraid  to  dis- 
turb the  smooth  skin  of  her  cheek.  But  when  she  responded  the 
strength  of  bis  emotions  brushed  aside  any  sensitivity  that  might  have 
remained  in  his  mind.  This  kiss  would  bring  the  realized  fulfillment. 
Exacting.   Exciting.   Galm  yet  profound. 

For  the  first  time  the  birds  came — a  school  of  about  twenty  sea- 
gulls. It  was  five  o'clock.  Returning  to  land,  they  formed  a  tiny  cloud 
far  up  in  the  sky,  but  once  in  close  view,  presented  a  masterpiece  in 
grace  and  rhythm.  The  boy  and  girl  separated.  They  lit  cigarettes 
and  peacefully  watched  this  other  form  of  life.  Every  day  thereafter 
they  waited  for  the  gulls  with  their  double  omen  of  happiness  and 
love. 

Sometimes  during  the  day  they  swam.  Often  they  dangerously 
tried  to  explore  the  sea  and  returned  exhausted  but  still  laughing. 
The  weather  did  not  change  either.  The  sun  exerted  all  'the  efforts 
it  bad  otherwise  conserved.  A  warm  breeze  whipped  theni  dry  after 
bathing  and  blew  delicate  strands  of  hair  across  her  face  at  night  when 
he  was  kissing  her.  The  sand  gave  way  daily  to  the  solidity  of  their 
bodies.  One  morning  ithey  dug  a  hole  of  three  feet  by  'the  shallow  part 
of  the  sea.  They  wondered  what  had  happened  or  where  it  had  dis- 
appeared to,  for  the  following  morning  tkey  could  not  find  it. 

"It's  here  we  dug  it."  She  drew  a  semi-circle  on  the  shore  with 
her  foot.  For  a  minute  her  brow  wrinkled  in  perplexity.  He  was  a 
few  yards  away,  expanding  his  chest  to  the  horizon. 

"The  tide  washed  it  away.  But  it  was  somewhere  around  here," 
he  insisted. 

What  does  it  matter,  they  agreed.  Could  a  minor  argument  cancel 
all  those  blissful  hours  they  had  known  together?  Their  little  world 
was  enduring.  The  gulls  still  flew  overhead  at  five.  Exacting.  Exciting. 
Calm  yet  profound. 

A  week  later  he  began  to  wonder  why  he  was  not  doing  anything 
here.  Certainly  he  never  enjoyed  working.  The  plant  was  always  hot 
and  during  those  July  scorchers  he  used  to  dream  of  life  like  this.  He 
thought  of  Bendix  in  New  Jersey  where  he  worked  a  lathe.  Not  much 
of  a  job.  Nothing  high-class  but  he  made  good  money.  Especially 
during  the  war  when  there  was  plenty  of  opportunity  for  overtime. 
But  he  didn't  like  to  think  of  the  war  because  then  he  had  to  remem- 
ber the  humiliation  and  the  heartbreak  of  being  4F.  People  never 
asked  about  it.  They  never  asked  him  'why.'  They  just  politely 
shunned  the  subject  until  he  wanted  to  scream  at  them — "I  tried  to 
get  in.  I  have  a  heart  condition  and  they  won't  take  me.  I'm  not  a 
shirker.  And  I  don't  mind  talking  about  it.   You  don't  have  to  look 
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the  other  way  and  change  the  subject.  I  .  .  .  "  — Hell,  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  me?  He  remembered  that  he  and  the  girl  were  here  to  be 
happy.   He  tried  to  concentrate  on  that  end. 

Still  it  was  no  good.  At  odd  times  during  the  morning  .the  old 
memories  caught  up  with  him.  Fie  was  suddenly  curious  to  know 
whether  Joe  Gasperilli's  wife  had  had  her  baby  yet.  He  and  Joe 
worked  in  the  same  department.  Joe  was  funny  about  that  baby.  It 
was  the  first  one  and  it  had  to  be  a  boy.  When  he  and  Joe  went  to 
lunch  .  .  . 

"Run  with  me."  "Come  and  run  with  me!"  He  opened  his  eyes 
and  saw  the  girl  bending  over  him.  He  felt  her  smoothing  the  hair 
back  from  his  temples.  It  felt  cool  and  refreshing.  He  hoped  that  she 
would  not  stop. 

"Run  with  me,"  she  repeated  gaily.  He  stretched  out  his  arm  and 
ran  his  fingers  up  and  down  her  side,  afraid  her  body  would  escape 
him.  She  had  not  wondered  as  yet.  She  was  naive,  he  suddenly  realized, 
simple,  like  the  seashells  they  almost  cut  their  toes  on;  but  stupid,  he 
thought.  A  girl  should  not  be  a  seashell.  A  girl  should  be  more  than 
that.  Now  he  understood  their  relationship.  To  her  he  was  an  instru- 
ment, a  tool,  a  toy  that  could  be  wound  to  run,  to  swim,  to  kiss  at  her 
whim.  And  because  he  was  genuinely  afraid  of  the  turn  his  thoughts 
had  taken,  he  ran.  They  sailed  miles  down  the  beach  until  she  de- 
manded that  thye  lie  down  and  rest. 

They  fought.  Undramatically,  in  the  beginning.  She  wanted  him 
to  make  love  to  her  and  he  had  refused.  When  he  pushed  her  away 
he  didn't  mean  to  hit  her.  He  intended  only  a  thoughtless  gesture  to 
show  that  he  did  not  want  it  now.  The  girl  could  not  accept  it  as 
such.  She  struck  back  hard  across  his  face.  Supporting  himself  on  one 
elbow,  he  raised  his  right  arm  to  fend  off  her  blows.  Her  face  dis- 
torted itself  into  deep  lines  he  had  never  noticed  before.  But  her  eyes 
blazed  with  life  or  something  beyond  life.  Strands  of  blond  hair  dan- 
gled, unmolested,  over  her  forehead. 

She  pounced  on  top  of  him.  Hitting  and  kicking  him  continu- 
ously. Some  strange  strength  surged  through  her  limbs.  It  surprised 
him  that  he  could  not  stop  her.  He  tried  to  prison  her  wrists  in  his 
hands.  It  was  no  use.  As  soon  as  he  had  a  hold  on  one,  the  other 
wriggled  out  of  his  grasp.  He  could  feel  blood  trickling  down  his  chin 
where  she  had  scratched  him.  She  kicked  him  all  the  time,  harder 
and  more  brutally  than  before.  He  wanted  to  lash  out  at  her  once. 
"Hey,  are  you  crazy?  Cut  it  out.  You're  nuts,"  he  kept  saying  at  in- 
tervals. 
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Then  it  was  too  late. 

His  hand  was  raised  to  strike  when  all  feeling  seeped  from  him 
and  at  one  moment  he  melted  into  the  sand,  then  farther  down  be- 
neath it.  She  looked  a  little  frightened  because  she  knew  she  had 
destroyed  him. 

Time  elapsed.  But  gradually  his  senses  returned.  In  one  way  he 
was  thankful  for  the  feeling  of  sterility.  It  reminded  him  of  an  em- 
bryo shriveling  up  under  the  heat  of  a  desert  sun.  Yet  the  mental 
anguish  brought  a  lump  to  his  throat.  He  had  to  keep  swallowing 
hard.  He  was  a  dead,  damp  piece  of  driftwood.  No  match  could  ever 
again  kindle  his  spirit  to  delightful,  bouyant  flames.  Soon  the  pain 
eased.  He  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  before  he  limped  away  he  scanned 
the  sky  for  the  sight  of  the  gulls. 

They  did  not  come  that  day. 


FEAR  AND  TREMBLING 

It  is  coming: 

You  who  would  string  away 

On  bicycles,  seeking  caverns, 

Where  you  might  hang  your  lanterns 

And  throw  down  your  bed 

Under  the  stalactites  and  the  stars. 

You  cannot  leave;  you  must  stay  and  stem  it, 

Put  a  chair  against  the  door  and  sit  on  it. 

Whirling  down  from  the  end  of  November 

— Fill  the  bathtubs,  light  the  candles — 

Like  the  wind,  it  drags  the  hands  of  the  clocks 

— Get  buckets,  boots,  and  handkerchiefs — 

And  knocks  you  down  from  your  pedestal. 

Oh  take  off  your  shoes 

And  bow  your  heads. 

It  comes. 

Gwynne  Williams 
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AT  HOME  FIVE  TO  SEVEN 

Sally  McIntyre 

Alec  could  hear  the  party  when  he  stepped  out  of  the  elevator.  He 
rang  the  doorbell  twice  and  waited,  looking  around  the  foyer  for  a 
place  to  douse  his  cigarette.  Heels  clattered  toward  the  door  and  he 
heard  a  girl's  voice  bray:  "So  about  five  o'clock  everyone  went  out  to 
Cedarhurst!  ...  Be  right  back  ..." 

He  stepped  on  the  burning  fragment  and  skidded  it  into  a  corner. 
The  door  jerked  open,  and  a  large,  redlipped  square  said,  "Hah-ee." 

"Hello  Pat,  how  are  you?" 

"Fine,  how're  you  Alice?"  she  stepped  back,  smiling  her  square 
toothy  smile  in  his  brief  appraisal.  Her  doughy  shoulders  welled  from 
a  black  dress  in  which  she  had  been  compressed  for  the  party. 

"Come  on  in,  boy,  you're  way  behind,"  she  drawled. 

"Had  a  flat  on  the  Merritt,"  he  said.  "Sorry  I'm  late.  Who's  here 
anyway?"  He  looked  over  her  at  the  party,  a  mobile,  shifting  roomful 
of  black  crepe  and  gray  flannel.  Voices  clamored  at  one  another;  cock- 
tail glasses  moved  in  careful  arcs,  catching  the  light. 

"Oh,  everybody's  here.  The  whole  group."  She  seized  his  arm  and 
began  to  propel  him  forward,  stopping  suddenly  to  tell  him  in  an 
excited  whisper,  "Listen,  I  forgot,  it's  for  Janet  and  Howard,  they're 
engaged  1" 

"No  kidding!"  he  said,  his  voice  interested,  his  eyes  sizing  up  the 
crowd  as  they  entered  the  room. 

"Yes,  they  just  thought  of  it  this  afternoon,  isn't  that  a  riot.  Of 
course  everyone  knew  they  would,"  she  chattered.  "There  they  are, 
over  there." 

Janet  and  Howard,  a  large  stolid  pair,  stood  holding  hands  at  the 
far  end  of  the  room,  receiving  good  wishes  from  a  knot  of  shorter  peo- 
ple around  them. 

"You  know  everyone  here,  Alec,"  said  Pat.  "I've  got  to  call  up 
and  see  if  Mother's  left  yet.  She's  out  on  Long  Island  beagling."  She 
smiled,  patting  him  and  preparing  to  leave. 

"Righto.  Hey  listen,  did  Frank  Koryopolis  come,  by  the  way?"  He 
lowered  his  voice  cautiously. 

"Oh,  sure!  He  thinks  it's  terrific  too.  He's  out  in  the  kitchen,  being 
helpful."  Her  wagging  rear  departed,  and  Alec  fumbled  against  his 
chest  for  cigarettes.  He  was  hailed  by  several  people  he  knew,  but  he 
could  not  speak  to  them  over  the  din,  so  he  just  gestured  in  a  helpless 
and  friendly  way.  A  girl  looked  up  from  the  floor  at  him  and  animated- 
ly said  "Hah-ee!"  Her  companion,  a  bluntfaced  youth,  gazed  up 
blankly. 
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"Well,  hi  Connie,"  said  Alec.  He  crouched  over  them  a  moment. 

"How  are  you  Alec?"  she  said  brightly.  "This  is  Dave  McCann, 
Alec  Storm."  Dave  began  to  lurch  upward,  but  Alec  pushed  him  back. 
"How  are  you  anyway?"  said  Connie. 

"I'm  fine,"  said  Alec.  "Either  one  of  you  got  a  match?"  The  cig- 
arette, unlit,  bobbed  between  his  lips  as  he  spoke. 

"Here  y'go,"  said  Dave.  He  produced  a  lighter,  flicked  it  three  or 
four  times,  and  Alec  sucked  at  the  faltering  blue  flame. 

"Thanks  a  lot,"  he  said.  "Well,  I'm  thirsty  as  hell,  see  you  later, 
Connie."  He  stood  up  and  they  continued  their  low  voiced  conversa- 
tion at  his  feet.  Sidestepping  them,  he  caught  sight  of  his  friend,  Harry, 
who  was  signalling  wildly  at  him  from  the  far  corner.  Alec  raised  his 
eyebrows  in  a  wide  smile  of  recognition.  His  hand  closed  around  an 
imaginery  drink  and  he  pointed  at  it  inquiringly.  Harry  conveyed 
elaborate  assurance  and  began  to  make  his  way  towards  him,  shielding 
his  own  drink  carefully  from  the  abrupt  motions  of  the  people  around 
him.  As  Alec  watched,  a  blonde  under  the  piano  reached  out  and 
grabbed  Harry's  leg.  He  looked  down  in  pleased  surprise,  stopped,  and 
bent  over  her  with  intimacy  and  confidence. 

Alec  moved  into  the  dining  room,  where  a  scattering  of  anonymous 
faces  stopped  talking  and  gazed  briefly  at  him  as  he  passed.  He  pushed 
at  the  swinging  door  into  the  pantry  but  it  was  blocked  by  something 
solid  and  heavy.  It  was  Frank,  massive  in  his  naval  uniform,  bending 
over  the  sink  with  his  back  to  Alec  and  the  door.  He  shifted  heavily 
and  Alec  squeezed  in. 

"Well,  howsa  boy!  Didn't  know  whether  you'd  be  here  or  not." 
Alec  said.  Frank  turned  and  his  dark  face  glowered. 

"Jesus!"  he  said.  "I  told  you  she  was  going  to  do  it." 

"Well,  it  beats  the  hell  out  of  me  what  she  sees  in  that  guy,"  said 
Alec.  He  leaned  against  the  sideboard  and  looked  at  the  shaker  of 
cocktails  in  the  sink. 

"It  beats  the  hell  out  of  you!  If  you  ask  me,  someone  ought  to  beat 
the  hell  out  of  her!"  Frank's  heavy  brows  drew  together  and  he  sloshed 
a  little  vermouth  into  the  shakerful  of  gin.  A  maid,  damp  and  flushed, 
pushed  through  from  the  kitchen,  bringing  a  hot  smell  of  cooking  and 
a  tray  of  canapes. 

"Goddam  bond  salesman,"  said  Frank.  He  snatched  a  canap£ 
from  the  tray. 

"Would  you  mind  opening  the  door?"  the  maid  said  stiffly. 

"Not  atall."  Frank  propped  it  open  with  one  large  hand  and 
squeezed  himself  upward  to  let  her  by. 

"Make  me  a  drink,  Frank,  I've  got  to  go  to  the  John,"  said  Alec. 
Frank  dashed  whisky  into  glass  and  pawed  some  ice  cubes  from  the 
bucket. 
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"I  always  thought  Janet  was  a  pretty  girl,"  he  went  on,  "But  good 
God  ..."  He  held  the  glass  under  the  tap  and  allowed  water  to  drib- 
ble in.  Then  he  began  to  stir  the  drink  moodily,  his  face  sombre  and 
darkfeatured. 

"Gimme  that  thing,  Frank."  Alec  reached  for  the  glass,  took  a 
swallow  and  grimaced.  "Whata  you  trying  to  do,  pickle  me?" 

Frank  picked  up  the  shaker  and  rolled  it  deftly  between  his  paws. 
"I  just  can't  understand  it  at  all,"  he  said  earnestly,  his  eyes  solemn  on 
Alec's  face. 

"Yah,  I  know,  you  told  me  the  other  night."  Alec  wondered  how 
he  could  get  past  Frank  to  the  door. 

"But  this  whole  thing  has  come  up  since  then,  and  I  just  don't  get 
it  at  all,  Alec,  I  really  don't."  Frank  poured  a  highball  glass  half  full 
of  the  martinis  he  had  made  and  took  a  heavy,  dramatic  swallow. 

"Look  Frank,  I  really  got  to  go,"  said  Alec,  shifting  uneasily. 

"Well,  go  ahead  for  Christ's  sake!"  said  Frank.  He  turned  away, 
hurt,  and  Alec  slipped  quickly  into  the  dining  room. 

His  path  back  through  the  living  room  was  blocked  by  the  broad 
backs  of  Janet  and  Howard  who  were  still  receiving  felicitations.  Alec 
walked  up  and  put  his  hand  affectionately  on  Howard's  shoulder. 

"Been  looking  all  over  for  you  two,"  he  said.  "For  God's  sake,  con- 
gratulations!" They  beamed  identically  and  thanked  him. 

"When's  it  going  to  be,  anyhow?" 

In  January,  if  Howard  can  wait  that  long,"  said  Janet. 
Howard  chuckled,  looking  at  Alec  and  wagging  his  head  toward 
his  stolid  fiancee.  Alec  laughed  companionably;  some  new  arrivals 
jostled  up  with  raucous  greetings,  and  he  began  to  thread  his  way 
through  the  room,  lifting  his  feet  catlike  over  the  glasses  and  brim- 
ming ashtrays  on  the  floor.  He  spoke  briefly  to  the  faces  he  recognized 
and  apologized  to  those  he  did  not.  "Excuse  me,  sorry;  hi  Alice,  how 
was  Europe?  You  did?  Well  how  about  that  .  .  .  George,  for  Christ's 
sake  what  are  you  doing  here!  Seen  Harry?  .  .  .  Well  stick  around  .  .  ." 
He  finally  reached  the  bathroom  door  and  his  smile  muscles  relaxed 
with  relief. 

The  bathroom  was  smokier  and  even  more  crowded  than  the 
other  rooms.  It  was  very  bright,  and  there  was  a  hush  for  an  instant  as 
Alec  opened  the  door.  He  saw  that  Frank  had  preceded  him  and  was 
talking  earnestly  to  Harry,  who  languished  with  one  arm  over  the 
radiator,  listening.  Harry's  eyes  came  into  focus  when  he  saw  Alec,  and 
he  tried  to  come  forward. 

"Well,  whatta  ya  say,  Stick?"  he  shouted. 

"Not  much,  Stick,  how  goes  it?  Looks  like  the  party's  moved  in 
here!"  Alec  pushed  his  way  towards  them,  and  Frank  stepped  heavily 
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into  the  bathtub  to  make  room  for  him.  His  black  Navy  shoes  grated 
harshly  on  the  porcelain.  He  tugged  at  Harry  to  regain  his  attention. 

"Yeah,  go  on,  I'm  listening,"  said  Harry. 

"Whatta  ya  make  of  this  party,  Stick?"  asked  Alec,  getting  into  the 
tub  to  make  room  for  another  group  who  ambled  in,  drinks  in  hand. 

"Gauche,"  pronounced  Harry  emphatically.  "Another  minute  the 
whole  thing'll  be  in  here."  Several  boys  tried  noisily  to  open  the  small, 
frosted  window,  but  it  was  stuck.  Frank  raised  his  voice  and  went  on 
with  his  narrative.  Harry  got  into  the  tub  attentively. 

"So  Pat  told  me  that  it  was  the  last  time  Janet  was  going  out  with 
him,  and  she  was  only  doing  it  because  it  was  his  birthday  and  she 
made  some  kind  of  a  pact  with  him  once.  But  I  told  her  I  thought  as 
long  as  he  kept  sending  her  those  expensive  presents  and  everything, 
and  always  calling  her  up  all  the  time  .  .  ."  The  toilet  flushed  loudly, 
drowning  his  conclusion.  Alec  looked  up  and  saw  a  boy  taking  off  his 
shirt  in  front  of  the  washbasin. 

"Well,  you  know  what  happened  to  me  and  Suzy,"  began  Harry 
angrily,  "This  bastard  just  came  long  and  wouldn't  let  anyone  get  a 
word  in  edgewise.  I  know  just  how  you  feel,  Frank,  and  especially  after 
you  got  that  place  down  in  Tudor  City  and  everything." 

"No  kidding,  did  you  get  a  place  in  Tudor  City?"  Alec  asked  with 
interest. 

"Goddam  right  I  did!"  said  Frank,  his  face  black  with  indignation, 
"All  set  to  move  in  soon  as  we  got  hitched!" 

The  toilet  flushed  again,  and  the  door  opened  to  admit  new- 
comers. Each  one  made  his  way  to  the  window  and  tried  without  suc- 
cess to  open  it.  It  was  very  hot  and  smoky  now,  and  someone  had 
lighted  a  cigar.  Frank  gulped  at  his  huge  martini. 

"Well,  you  know,  Harry,  I  don't  feel  sorry  for  myself  or  anything, 
but  I  do  think  that  she  was  playing  both  ends  against  the  middle  there 
for  a  while.  I  don't  mind  because  it  all  comes  under  the  head  of  ex- 
perience, but  this  little  escapade  has  cost  me  fifteen  hundred  dollars!" 

"No  kidding!"  said  Harry  in  a  hurt  voice,  "You  poor  guy!"  He 
looked  at  Alec  and  thought  a  moment.  Alec  set  his  drink  on  the  edge 
of  the  tub  so  that  he  could  take  off  his  coat.  Frank  regarded  Harry 
heavily,  his  Greek  features  impassive.  Alec  tried  to  hang  his  coat 
on  the  towel  rack,  and  in  doing  so  knocked  his  glass  to  the  floor. 
There  was  a  brief  hush  while  everyone  in  the  bathroom  looked  at 
the  broken  glass  on  the  tiles  and  then  up  at  Alec  in  the  tub.  The 
talk  began  again,  and  the  glass  was  ground  into  smaller  pieces  under 
the  shifting  heels. 
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The  boy  who  had  taken  off  his  shirt  had  found  a  razor  and  was 
starting  to  shave.  He  was  apparently  quite  drunk,  and  as  people  jostled 
against  him  the  faltering  strokes  of  the  blade  left  red  streaks  in  the 
white  froth  that  covered  his  face  and  neck.  He  was  explaining  labor- 
iously to  an  interested  party  behind  him  that  he  had  just  got  in  from 
Princeton  and  hadn't  had  a  chance  to  shave  yet.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  fascinated  face  in  the  mirror,  and  he  slashed  repeatedly  at  himself 
as  he  talked,  lurching  forward  to  rinse  the  blade  in  the  basin  from  time 
to  time. 

Alec  turned  back  to  Frank's  dilemma. 

"A  man  just  can't  go  through  these  things  every  five  minutes," 
Frank  said  plaintively,  "What  do  they  think  we're  made  of  any- 
how?" 

"Puppy  dog's  tails,"  said  Alec,  looking  without  emotion  at  his 
broken  highball.  A  boy  who  was  standing  near  the  tub  bellowed  with 
laughter  and  then  giggled  ruefully,  for  he  had  spilled  his  drink.  He 
reached  for  some  toilet  paper  and  began  to  scrub  the  stain  on  his  suit, 
covering  it  with  little  festoons  of  paper. 

"What  the  hell  am  I  going  to  do?  You  goddam  college  schmoes 
tell  me."  Frank's  black  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "All  I  can  think  of  is  jump 
off  the  Brooklyn  Bridge." 

"You're  all  upset  and  botiiered,  Frank,"  comforted  Harry,  putting 
his  arm  clumsily  over  Frank's  shoulder.  "It'll  be  all  right.  Look  at  me!" 

"Well,  I  guess  I  better  just  go  back  to  Philly  and  forget  about  all 
this  New  York  stuff  and  take  a  look  at  the  new  crop,"  Frank  said  with 
pathetic  courage.  He  wiped  his  face  on  his  arm  and  the  tarnished  stripe 
on  his  sleeve  made  a  long  red  scratch  on  his  forehead. 

The  door  opened  abruptly  and  a  green-faced  youth  stood  framed 
there,  gazing  stonily  ahead.  Alec  recognized  him  as  the  boy  he'd 
bummed  a  light  from  earlier.  The  talk  stopped,  and  all  turned  to 
watch  as  he  pitched  stiffly  forward  into  the  room  and  lay  still.  Some- 
one moved  his  feet  out  of  the  way  and  shut  the  door;  conversation 
began  again. 

"Must  be  getting  pretty  rough  in  there." 

"Or  else  the  air  in  here's  worse  than  we  thought." 

"Boy,  that  guy's  really  out.  Throw  some  water  on  him." 

The  shaver,  his  face  now  lacerated,  splashed  bloody  water  on  the 
body. 

"That  guy  takes  up  more  room  than  the  rest  of  us  put  to- 
gether. He  better  watch  out  or  he'll  get  his  face  stepped  on." 

"But  that's  not  all,  Harry."  Another  grievance  had  occurred  to 
Frank  and  he  had  begun  to  drone  plaintively  again.  "Wait'll  you  hear 
what  she  told  me  last  Saturday  when  I  took  her  to  that  damn  football 
game." 
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Harry  was  not  listening.  He  had  gotten  out  of  the  tub  and  was 
poking  tentatively  at  the  boy  on  the  floor  with  his  toe. 

"Out  like  a  light,"  he  said  decisively.  "Someone  ought  to  go  get  a 
cup  of  black  coffee." 

Alec  got  out  of  the  tub  and  reached  across  the  Princeton  boy  to 
open  the  medicine  cabinet. 

"All  they  got  here  is  Listerine,"  he  said. 

"O.K.,  pour  it  on!" 

"No,  give  it  to  the  guy  who's  bleeding!" 

"Come  on  now,  this  guy  may  get  sick  or  something!"  said  Harry 
angrily.  There  was  a  scrabbling  sound  at  the  door.  The  nearest  boy 
opened  it,  stepped  back,  and  a  tall,  redfaced  boy  lurched  in  carrying 
a  tray  of  drinks. 

"There's  no  one  in  the  other  room  but  the  women  and  Howard!" 
he  shouted  jovially.  He  stumbled  over  the  body  and  looked  down  in 
alarm.  "Jesus,  did  someone  get  hurt?" 

"He's  dead.  Gimme  a  drink,"  said  Harry.  He  and  Alec  helped 
themselves  and  began  to  grope  awkwardly  for  cigarettes.  Frank, 
ignored,  shifted  his  weight  gloomily  in  the  bathtub  and  drained  his 
martini.  He  stepped  on  the  shower  curtain  which  suddenly  gave  way, 
enveloping  him  in  glazed,  transparent  folds.  He  began  to  cry  again, 
swearing  foully.  Everyone  roared  with  laughter,  and  in  the  bedlam  a 
thunderous  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

It  burst  open,  revealing  a  stocky  grayhaired  woman  in  a  long 
tweed  suit.  Her  leather  leggings  were  spattered  with  mud  and  her  face 
was  windburned.  The  boy  on  the  floor  sat  up  suddenly.  There  was 
an  appalled  silence.  The  grayhaired  woman  surveyed  the  scene  with 
cold  distaste. 

"We  need  some  men  in  the  other  room,"  she  said,  and  stalked 
away. 

Alec  and  Harry  got  Frank  out  of  the  shower  curtain,  a  few  boys 
picked  up  towels  and  jammed  them  into  the  rack,  and  slowly  they 
filed  out.  Only  the  shaver  was  left,  wiping  his  bloody  face  and  putting 
on  his  shirt.   He  looked  at  the  retreating  backs  in  the  mirror. 

"Party  poops,"  he  said. 
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THREE  POEMS 

Richmond  Lattimore 


THE  MEANING  OF  MYTH 

These  afternoons  in  nerve  and  tissue  raise 

islands  evocative  of  elsewhere,  lost 

in  the  torn  gauze  of  unhistoric  days; 

lands  raw  with  sunlight,  which  the  retinal  ghost 

remembers,  never  having  seen:  the  snow 

in  feathered  mist;  the  gryphon  on  the  gold; 

the  slain  who  walk;  the  tall  black  king  whose  bow 

no  northern  strength  could  bend.  O,  it  was  told 

myself,  and  by  myself,  how  on  a  time 
the  color  of  an  angel's  hair  was  strung 
across  my  heart.  Untrue,  untrue.  The  rhyme 
broke  out  its  future  when  the  hand  was  wrong 

who  now  ropes  back  his  drifted  swans  to  lie 

docile  as  boats  in  place  upon  the  film 

of  evening  colored  water,  and  not  fly 

the  arrogant  sunlight  of  that  young,  false  realm 

where  snow  and  gold  and  death  compact  by  art 
are  penance  to  chastise  the  winter  heart. 

THE  SWIMMERS  AND  THE  PEARL 

That  swimmers  of  the  rock  conspired  to  weave 
down  the  green  shaken  depth  a  flight 
of  turning  loins  and  shoulders,  and  yet  leave 
forever  captured  in  a  shell  of  night 

the  globe  of  shining  in  the  sand,  shall  mean 
as  idols  mean  in  sleep,  the  truth 
we  carry  sealed  and  quiet  down  the  green 
descent  into  a  memory  of  youth. 

This  is  the  grammar  of  a  dream,  to  mark 
how  the  brown  swimmers  came,  and  are, 
pass  and  recoil  from  where  the  forgotten  dark 
turns  pale  again  upon  a  buried  star. 


THE  BRINK 

They  said:  When  we  came  into  those  seas,  the  mast  peak 
shot  leaves;  the  wood  grew,  groaning;  the  air  was 
sticky  with  grapes;  that  musing  iron  beak 
bit  seas  no  longer,  but  like  a  scythe  in  grass 

was  hushed.  About  then  world's  end  was  our  lee  shore. 
And  we  believe,  when  stack  and  siren  bloom, 
and  doubled  left  and  right  these  wake-wings  flower 
astern  into  perdition  and  the  gloom 

on  the  world's  eyes.  Vines  strangle  every  spar. 
The  oars  broke  into  serpents  in  our  hands. 
We  knew  those  islands,  and  the  end  not  jar. 
And  now  the  captain's  eyes  are  bronze;  a  man's 

feet  petrify;  the  wood  weeps;  silver  and  glass 
branch  into  rose  and  shoulder;  willows  weave, 
are  arms.  Below,  the  water  turns  to  grass, 
beyond,  those  island  bells.  And  we  believe. 


THE  OPERATION 

Helen  Goldberg 

Uncle  Arn,  God,  and  the  doctor  had  all  been  mixed  up  in  his 
confused  dreams.  He  had  awoken  several  times  during  the  night  feel- 
ing thirsty  and  restless,  and  had  sleepily  recited  his  prayers  to  one,  or 
two,  or  perhaps  all  of  them,  he  could  not  tell. 

Anyway,  it  was  morning,  and  the  sore  feeling  was  still  there, 
digging  into  his  stomach.  When  the  bulging  man  in  the  white  smock 
stood  in  the  doorway,  he  wondered  fleetingly  whether  it  might  not  be 
God.  And,  trembling  in  anticipation  of  God's  punishment,  he  clutched 
his  pillow  tightly.  Or  was  it  Uncle  Arn,  bringing  his  hard  stiletto, 
sharpened  for  vengeance?  "Good  morning,  Doctor,"  yawned  the  night 
nurse,  and  then  Pete  remembered  where  he  was,  and  why  he  ached  so. 

The  doctor  was  short,  with  hairy  wrists  and  stubby  fingers,  and 
something  glittered  indistinctly  in  his  hand.  It  was  small  and  narrow, 
and  accompanied  by  echoes:  "They're  going  to  cut  Pete  up,"  the  kids 
on  the  block  had  whispered  in  awe  as  he  had  been  lifted  into  the 
ambulance  wagon.  Even  Will,  whose  father  was  a  pharmacist,  and  who 
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knew  all  about  these  things,  had  eyed  him  with  a  nervous  curiosity. 
Now,  seeing  the  pointed,  shining  object  in  the  doctor's  hand,  Pete- 
clutched  tightly  at  his  knees  and  huddled  in  the  center  of  his  bed.  It 
was  going  to  happen,  and  he  wanted  to  yell  bloody  murder.  The  doc- 
tor's steps  across  the  ward  floor  were  slow  and  heavy,  almost  drowned 
out  by  his  own  hot  breathing.  "Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,"  he  recited, 
trying  hard  not  to  throw  up. 

But  it  was  only  a  fountain  pen.  He  could  see  that  when  the  doctor 
had  reached  the  foot  of  his  bed.  It  was  all  right,  this  time. 

There  were  other  fellows  in  the  ward.  Most  of  them  were  reading, 
or  playing  listlessly  with  chipped  soldiers  or  trucks  that  the  nurses 
had  brought  in.  But  he  just  lay  against  the  lumpy  pillow,  feeling  naus- 
eated and  restless,  praying  to  God  to  forgive  him,  and  to  Uncle  Am  to 
forgive  him,  and  to  the  doctor  not  to  cut  him  up. 

In  the  afternoon,  visitors  came  to  the  ward:  mostly  mothers,  with 
thick  red  knuckles,  and  tearful  voices.  Lots  of  them  carried  bundles, 
bulging  with  oranges  and  comic-books.  He  stared  at  them  indifferently, 
half-wishing  they  would  go  away,  but  not  really  caring  very  much. 
They  stayed  only  a  little  while,  and  then  the  nurse  led  them  out.  And 
it  was  quite  still  again. 

At  supper-time  they  brought  him  in  a  tray.  Liver,  he  noticed  dis- 
tastefully, and  carrots,  and  rice  pudding.  And,  turning  his  head,  he 
tried  to  pretend  that  he  had  just  fallen  asleep. 

"Come  on  now,  Peter,"  they  coaxed.  "Eat  the  nice  supper,  so  you 
can  get  well  again." 

He  lay  motionless. 

"And  just  look  at  the  delicious  carrots!" 

He  whimpered  faintly. 

"Come  on,  now,  show  us  what  a  good  boy  you  can  be." 

But  he  could  stand  no  more,  and  burst  into  tears.  "I'm  not  a  good 
boy,"  he  sobbed,  "I'm  wicked,  I'm  wicked!"  And,  in  a  sudden  burst 
of  passion,  as  though  to  prove  his  sinfulness,  he  thrust  his  tongue  out 
at  the  yellow  pudding. 

They  looked  puzzled,  and  argued  with  him.  "Why  do  you  say 
that,  Peter?"  But  how  could  he  tell  them  of  his  terrible  deed?  Uncle 
Arn  was  probably,  that  very  moment,  planning  his  steely  revenge.  God 
knew  about  it,  and  was  already  punishing  him  with  a  grinding  pain 
inside.  And  the  doctor  must  have  known,  since  he  was  soon  to  cut 
Pete  up.  So  how  could  he  tell  them,  and  bring  still  greater  torture 
upon  himself? 

All  evening,  he  lay  huddled  in  a  trembling  ball,  clutching  his 
pillow,  and  weeping  convulsively.  Sometimes,  when  he  seemed  about 
to  fall  asleep,  his  tears  would  begin  all  over  again.  They  held  his  hand: 


they  brought  him  aspirin  tablets  and  picture  books,  but  he  continued 
to  weep  helplessly. 

During  the  night,  after  they  had  turned  out  the  lights,  he  prayed 
again.  But  the  words  came  out  muddled,  and  he  couldn't  be  quite  sure 
of  what  he  was  saying.  It  seemed  as  though  someone  were  standing 
behind  him,  always  interrupting.  Pete  would  rapidly  turn  his  head, 
expecting  to  find  the  doctor,  or  Uncle  Am,  with  a  shiny  instrument 
in  his  hand,  frowning  angrily  down  at  him. 

But  there  was  only  the  boy  in  the  next  bed,  sleeping  with  his 
mouth  open,  and  his  arms  knotted  together. 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  Pete  would  begin  again,  only  to  be 
interrupted  by  the  Lord's  Own  vengeful  Face,  and  by  His  Voice,  loudly 
reprimanding,  "Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord,  thy  God, 
in  vain." 

When  he  finally  fell  asleep,  it  was  only  to  give  way  more  com- 
pletely to  the  phantoms  beside  his  bed. 

Mama  came  to  visit  the  next  afternoon.  She  brought  him  no 
oranges  or  comic-books,  but  it  was  good  to  see  her,  just  the  same. 

"Have  you  been  a  good  boy,  Pete?"  He  fidgeted  nervously.  "The 
nurses  told  me  you  aren't  eating  enough.  Have  you  been  saying  your 
prayers?" 

"Mama — "  he  interrupted,  and  then  stopped. 

"Yes?" 

"Mama — "  he  began  again,  guardedly.  "How  is  Uncle  Am?" 

He  saw  her  face  darken;  he  saw  her  wondering  what  to  say.  ."All 
right.  You  really  ought  to  eat  something,  Pete,  because, — " 

"Mama." 

"Yes?" 

"Is  he  coming  to  visit  me?" 

"Maybe,"  she  answered.  "He's  kind  of  busy." 

"Has  he  gone  to  prison?" 

"Yes,  Pete." 

(She  must  be  tired:  she  didn't  usually  give  in  so  easily.) 

She  told  him  about  Susan's  A  Minus  in  Geography,  and  Papa's 
raise  at  the  factory,  but  all  the  while  he  was  thinking  of  the  stiletto, 
and  of  the  strange  man  lying  huddled  on  the  landing.  "Be  a  good 
boy,"  Mama  said,  and  kissed  him  gingerly  on  the  forehead.  She  smelt 
of  laundry-soap. 

"Bye,  Mama." 

"Goodbye,  Pete."  She  stood  looking  at  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then  stepped  quickly  out  of  the  ward.  As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  his 
terror  began  again  inside  of  him,  growing  bigger  and  bigger  below  his 
ribs,  like  the  jabbing  pain  of  the  last  few  days.  He  could  no  longer 


keep  the  two  apart,  and  they  seemed  to  have  grown  together — harder 
and  heavier  and  bigger  than  either  one. 

It  was  sure  to  happen  soon,  just  as  Uncle  Arn  had  warned  him. 
And  he  pulled  the  covers  over  his  chin  in  hot,  moist  panic. 

"See  this?  It's  sharp." 

"Yes,  Uncle  Arn." 

"Gonna  keep  still?" 

"Yes,  Uncle  Arn."  (He  had  been  trembling  and  sickish-feeling 
then,  as  now.)  And  still  more  questions,  with  the  pain  always  growing. 

"Gonna  tell?" 

"No." 

"Swear?" 

"Yes." 

"Swear  by  God,  the  Father,  and  the  Son?" 

"Yes." 

"Know  what  happens  when  you  break  a  swear?"  And  the  hard 
point  flashed,  and  glittered. 

After  Uncle  Arn  had  left,  they  had  come  wailing  up  the  block  in 
their  long  automobile.  "Did  you  see  anything?"  they  wanted  to  know. 
"Did  you  hear  anything?"  He  had  remembered  his  swear,  and  had  told 
them  no.  But  there  were  always  more  questions,  and  a  bigger  pain 
inside,  and  after  a  while  he  had  said  yes.  Then  he  had  thrown  up  all 
over  their  gold  buttons,  and  the  wagon  came  to  bring  him  here  for 
punishment.  Any  minute,  now,  any  minute  .  .  . 

The  doctor  strutted  into  the  ward,  frowning  at  the  pattern  on  the 
linoleum.  He  patted  someone's  hair,  and  drew  something  shiny  from 
his  pants'  pocket. 

"Hello,  Pete.  How's  the  patient?"  ("Swear  by  God,  the  Father, 
and  .  .  .  ") 

"Please  ..." 

"Don't  worry.  I'm  not  going  to  harm  you  a  bit."  ("They're  going  to 
cut  Pete  up,  they're  going  to  .  .  .  ") 

"But,  doctor  ..." 

"Does  your  stomach  hurt?" 

"Uh-huh." 

"Well,  it'll  be  fine  in  no  time."  And  he  smiled  jovially.  ("Know 
what  happens  when  you  break  a  swear?  Know  what  happens 
when  .  .  .  ") 

"But  I  didn't  mean  to — " 

"It's  not  your  fault."  The  doctor  leered  again. 

"I  couldn't  help  it." 

"Of  course  you  couldn't." 


The  nurse  came  over;  also  a  man  pulling  a  high  trundle-cart. 
"Gently,  gently,"  said  the  doctor,  helping  to  lift  him  off  the  bed. 

"Where  am  I  going?" 

They  adjusted  a  sheet  over  him  on  the  little  wagon. 

"Is  it  going  to  happen  now?" 

Very  slowly,  the  man  started  to  wheel  the  wagon  out  from  between 
the  rows  of  beds. 

"But  doctor,  I  didn't  mean  to — " 

"Of  course  you  didn't,"  soothed  the  nurse.  "Just  be  quiet,  now." 

"But  they  kept  asking  and  asking — " 

"Sssh." 


CHAUTAUQUA:  LOVERS 

The  Young  Ones 
To  all  the  futile  loves  that  mix  the  night 
With  jargon  of  desire  and  retreat, 
To  all  repressed  neuroses  that  conspire 
To  thwart  the  natural  moment  with  deceit 
And  strain  with  sieves  a  mood  .... 

"have  you  read  Freud?" 
The  fly-of-bars  declaims  within  the  web 
Of  undrunk  cocktails  on  another  table, 
Reprimes  his  throat  to  toast  the  other  peb- 
Les  on  the  beach. 

"Four  Saints  In  Three  .... 
But  that's  so  funny.  Gertrude  Stein,  oh  her. 
I  don't  get  it?  too  deep!  I  don't  read  much. 
My  cousin  knew  her  aunt  in  Pittsbur —  .... 
Geez,  you  kiss  nice." 

the  grass  is  high, 
But  not  to  let  some  sleeping  pigeons  lie. 

The  Old  Ones 
Surrounded  by  dead  air  they  sat  and  sipped  the  silence  in. 
Upon  a  tongue  of  land  where  water  spat,  then  lapped  its  own  phlegm, 
no  part!  no  part! 
the  world  is  one  with  us 
and  we ah  yes  ....  and  we? 


Replete  in  repetition, 

Not  too  many,  not  too  few 

Even-Margaret  Sanger-might-approve 

Children. 

Like  vintage  photographs  made  new 

Because  one  thought  one  could  re-do  .... 

no  part!  no  part! 

the  world  is  one  with  us 

and  we but  yesterday  .... 

But  yesterday  denies. 

And  the  dead  air  (being  dead) 

And  the  saliva  at  the  water  edge 

And  these  two 

Sitting  in  a  menopause  of  useless  words 

Watching  their 

Not  too  many,  not  too  few, 

Even-Margaret  Sanger-might-approve 

Children. 

Herbert  Cheyette 


THE  TELEGRAPHIC  NIGHT 


thesis 


The  Poet  Creates  Hero,  God  and  Nature. 
God  Creates  Hero,  Poet  and  Nature. 

The  Hero  Nourishes  the  Poet  and  Vanquishes  God. 
antithesis 

who  slew  the  minotaur?  come,  sir,  for  $2500,  now, 

who  slew  the  minotaur?  you  have  seven  seconds — 

five  .  .  four  .  .  three  .  .  two  .  .  one  ... 
There  once  was  beauty  here:  now  I, 

Who  have  known  the  convolutions  of  the  wild  rose,  seen 
The  beaver  start  and  dive,  and  been  in  love; 
Who  have  known  that  truth  is  not  fact,  but  found 
In  pliant  back  and  slender  hair, 

I,  I  too,  am  concerned  with  cheesecake  symbols  and  prostitutions 
Of  ideas;  lament 
That  gods,  unslain  by  heroes,  die, 
And  poets  starve. 

Robert  Kunkel 


WASH  DAY 

Sally  McIntyre 

It  was  Monday  morning.  Rose  stood  at  the  stove  and  glared  into 
the  sputtering  frying  pan. 

"Mom?"  Billy  set  down  his  cup  with  a  clatter  behind  her.  Her 
head  turned  quickly. 

"Yeah,  what?"  He  was  nine,  skinny,  leaning  forward  and  bobbing 
in  his  chair  with  the  steady,  nervous  jiggle  of  a  little  boy. 

"Afta  school,"  he  began,  "They  got  football  practice?"  He  looked 
up. 

"Yeah?  Sit  still  and  take  your  elbows  off  the  table."  She  flipped 
over  the  eggs  and  stepped  back  from  the  leaping  grease. 

Billy  sat  moving  one  toe  rythmically,  unseen  under  the  table. 
"Well",  he  said,  "I  got  to  stay  this  afternoon." 

"You  ain't  on  no  team,"  said  Mike.  He  was  seven.  He  drew  his 
mouth  down  at  the  corners  and  narrowed  his  eyes,  his  voice  heavy  as  a 
gangster's. 

"So  what."  Billy  drank,  set  down  the  cup,  regarding  Mike  coolly. 

"So  maybe  that's  why  he  gotta  stay  and  practice."  Pete,  waiting  for 
his  eggs,  calmly  smoked  a  cigarette  and  watched  his  wife's  back. 

"Yeah,  maybe  he's  goin'  to  the  movies,  too,"  said  Mike. 

"Wid  all  the  money  I  got,"  Billy  said  derisively.  He  was  bobbing 
again,  rythmically  up  and  down. 

Rose  slid  the  hot,  greasy  eggs  onto  a  plate  and  set  them  before 
her  husband.  He  began  to  eat,  leaning  on  his  elbows,  intent  and 
serious.  The  grubby  little  boys  looked  up  at  Rose.  Billy  pointed  to  his 
father's  elbows. 

"Eat  your  cereal,"  she  said.  The  cornflakes  stood  untouched  in  the 
cardboard  box.  They  were  eating  gingersnaps  with  their  coffee. 

"I  ain't  hungry,"  said  Billy. 

"Me  neither." 

"No  wonder  diey  ain't  hungry!"  she  looked  angrily  at  her  hus- 
band. "Why'd  you  let  'em  eat  all  them  gingersnaps,  they  ain't  hungry 
now  for  their  breakfast?" 

"Whatsa  diffrince;  they  eat,  they  eat.  Cookies,  cereal,  it's  all  food, 
ain't  it?"  Pete  said  without  looking  up.  She  watched  him,  his  wide 
shoulders  relaxed  as  he  ate.  The  little  boys  stared  at  her  from  their 
round  blank  eyes,  jiggling  quietly,  munching,  their  damp  mouths 
covered  with  crumbs.  The  early  sun  lay  in  a  pale  slice  across  the  table. 
Rose  sat  down  suddenly  and  poured  herself  a  bowl  of  cereal. 

"Look,  she's  gunna  eat  it."  Mike  leaned  forward  with  interest. 


"Certainly,  it's  good  for  you,"  she  said  primly.  Both  boys  chuckled. 
Pete  wiped  his  plate  with  a  piece  of  bread  and  ate  it.  Then  he  leaned 
back  and  lit  a  cigarette,  watching  her. 

"I  thought  you  dint  like  cornflakes,"  he  said. 

"I  don't,  but  we  got  em,  and  I'm  gunna  eat  em,"  she  said.  Billy 
picked  up  the  box  and  studied  the  cutouts  on  the  back. 

"Mom,"  he  began  again. 

"What." 

"Kin  I  stay?" 

"Stay  where?" 

"At  school.  For  the  football." 

"Who's  gunna  clean  the  chicken  coop?"  Rose  asked.  The  boys 
looked  at  Pete. 

"Mike  can  clean  it,"  he  said. 

"They  ain't  my  chickens,"  Mike  began  resentfully. 

"I  don't  want  you  walkin'  home  alone  anyhow,"  said  Rose. 

"Well,  he  kin  stay  with  me,  and  watch,"  said  Billy.  "And  I'll  clean 
the  coop  tomorra."  He  looked  at  her  hopefully. 

"When,  tomorra?"  she  said.  "I  suppose  one  aftanoon  practice 
you're  a  professional." 

"Well,"  he  said.  The  rhythm  of  his  foot  increased,  troubled. 

"Oh  for  chrissake,  I'll  clean  the  goddam  thing  myself!"  said 
Pete  pushing  back  his  chair  impatiently. 

"Yeah,  like  fun  you'll  clean  it!"  cried  Rose. 

"That's  what  I  said,  dint  I?"  he  raised  his  voice  menacingly. 

"Yeah  you  said  you'd  do  a  lotta  things  around  here!  All  you  got 
done  so  far  is  listen  to  a  couple  hundred  ballgames!"  she  glared  at  him. 

"O.K.  1  said  I  was  gunna  clean  it,  and  I'm  gunna."  His  voice  was 
cold  and  final. 

"Two  bits  he  don't,"  said  Billy. 

"Who  ast  you?"  Rose  turned  on  him  fiercely.  He  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  hurt  innocence.  "You  wanta  play  football  you  betta  keep 
quiet."  He  looked  at  Mike  and  shrugged  imperceptibly. 

Pete  got  up  and  seized  his  lunchbox. 

"Chatta  chatta,"  he  said.  "Come  on.  Let's  go."  The  boys  looked  at 
the  clock,  jumped  up,  and  hunted  around  the  kitchen  for  their  lunch 
and  sweaters.  Rose  looked  up  at  Pete  who  stood  large  and  calm  in  the 
doorway. 

"It  would  be  terrible  if  you  was  late,"  she  said.  The  boys  turned  to 
stare  at  her. 

"Why  the  hell  don't  you  clean  it?"  shouted  Pete,  his  eyes  hard.  He 
strode  out  the  door,  the  boys  hurrying  after. 


Rose  heard  the  Chewy  start  with  a  spurt  of  gravel.  She  ran  to  the 
door  and  watched  as  it  shot  off  down  the  sandy  road  between  the  po- 
tato fields,  a  dust  cloud  following  and  expanding  behind  it.  She  turned 
back  to  the  quiet  kitchen,  collected  the  dishes  from  the  table,  and  put 
them  noisily  in  the  sink. 

The  house  was  filled  with  a  stale,  quiet,  Monday  smell.  Rose  ran 
up  the  narrow,  linoleum-covered  stairs,  took  the  week's  wash  from  the 
bag  on  the  bathroom  door  and  threw  it  down.  She  ripped  the  sheets 
from  the  rumpled  beds  and  flung  open  the  windows  of  the  two  small 
bedrooms.  She  stood  sniffing  the  chilly  September  air  for  a  moment. 
She  could  smell  the  potato  fields,  the  drying  earth. 

Pete's  clothes  were  scattered  across  the  floor.  She  sorted  them 
swiftly,  angrily,  tossing  his  dirty  shorts  and  shirts  in  a  pile,  hanging  up 
his  good  suit  in  the  closet.  His  last  week's  overalls,  smelling  of  sweat 
and  sawdust,  lay  in  a  heap  under  the  bed.  She  swept  it  all  up  into  her 
arms  and  hurled  it  downstairs. 

As  she  entered  the  livingroom  her  foot  knocked  a  coke  bottle 
bumpily  across  the  floor.  The  sun  filtered  dustily  through  the  window, 
and  the  Sunday  papers  lay  in  bright  patches  on  the  rug.  An  ashtray 
balanced,  full,  on  the  arm  of  Pete's  chair,  and  three  empty  coke  bottles 
were  crowded  together  on  top  of  the  radio.  Rose  marched  back  and 
forth,  snatching  up  papers  and  bottles. 

It  was  a  solitary,  early  autumn  day,  and  the  breeze  had  a  cold  edge 
that  reddened  her  wet  hands  as  she  hung  out  the  wash.  In  the  vast  fields 
which  surrounded  the  high,  rickety  house,  a  tractor  toiled,  droning, 
raking  up  potato  weeds  with  a  hayrake.  Dusty  men  with  pitchforks 
worked  in  its  wake.  Last  week  they'd  had  the  pickers  there — Jamaica 
negroes —  and  Rose  had  heard  their  laughter  and  their  curious  English 
voices  calling  out  to  one  another.  Brown  sacks  half  full  of  potatoes 
stood  in  rows,  slowly  multiplying  as  they  moved,  kneeling,  across  the 
fields.  Rose  had  always  liked  the  fields,  stretching  out  flat  and  wide  to 
the  edge  of  scruboak  on  the  horizon.  She  liked  to  stop  and  watch  the 
tractor  performing  its  patient  operations.  Last  week  she  had  collected 
enough  potatoes  to  last  a  month,  out  behind  the  chicken  coop.  She 
knew  the  farmer  wouldn't  mind;  he  was  a  nice  old  guy  and  had  sold 
them  their  house. 

Rose  went  back  and  forth  from  kitchen  to  yard,  hanging  out  the 
wash.  The  sheets  were  the  worst — flapping  wet  and  cold,  and  trying  to 
leap  out  of  her  grasp  as  she  pinned  them  on  the  line.  When  she  had 
finished  she  drained  the  last  tub  of  rinse  water  and  mopped  the  cracked 
linoleum  underneath.  She  thought  regretfully  of  the  Bendix  her  friend 
Milly  had.  Milly's  husband  was  a  carpenter  too,  but  they  lived  in  a 
new  little  bungalow  off  the  main  road,  with  red  trim  and  window 
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boxes,  and  Milly  had  a  Bendix  and  a  new  refrigerator.  Rose  started  to 
wash  the  dishes.  They  were  cold  and  greasy,  and  she  had  to  turn  on 
the  kerosene  burner  by  the  sink  to  get  hot  water,  for  she  had  used  a 
whole  tank  for  the  wash.  When  she  had  dried  the  dishes  and  put  them 
away,  she  swept  the  floor  and  went  outside.  The  sun  had  come  out 
clear,  and  she  decided  to  rest  a  minute  before  she  went  up  to  make  the 
beds.  There  was  a  single  faded  canvas  deckchair  in  the  yard,  which  she 
settled  carefully  into,  pulling  up  her  cotton  dress  and  stretching  out 
her  legs  in  the  sun. 

She  looked  at  the  tall  drying  grass  in  the  yard  and  thought  about 
Pete.  The  grass  hadn't  been  cut  all  summer.  Now  it  was  getting  brown. 
Pete  used  to  cut  it  with  a  sickle,  and  now  that  they  could  afford  to  get 
a  lawnmower  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  Rose  had  started  to  cut  it 
herself  one  day,  but  she  couldn't  find  the  sickle.  It  wasn't  out  in  the 
shed,  and  she  had  asked  Pete  to  find  it  for  her,  but  he  put  it  off,  and 
finally  she  had  forgotten  about  it,  too.  The  grass  continued  to  grow 
tall  and  wispy,  and  they  had  all  become  so  accustomed  to  it  now  that 
Rose  doubted  if  they  would  ever  get  a  lawnmower.  The  house  needed 
painting  too.  She  looked  at  it,  standing  high,  narrow  and  gray  in  the 
flat  landscape.  Four  years  ago  when  they  bought  it,  Rose  had  said  that 
it  looked  like  a  nigger's  house.  Pete  said  it  wouldn't  when  it  had  a  coat 
of  paint,  but  then  nothing  happened,  and  Rose  had  gotten  used  to 
that  too.  The  boys  of  course  never  noticed  anything. 

She  thought  about  the  quarrel  at  breakfast,  remembering  resent- 
fully how  they  had  driven  off,  not  saying  goodbye,  leaving  her  with  a 
sinkfull  of  dishes.  The  quarrel  had  been  typically  inconclusive;  there 
had  been  many  like  it  during  the  long  listless  days  of  summer. 

"I'm  getting  damn  sick  and  tired  of  that  guy!"  Rose  said  suddenly. 
Two  of  the  chickens,  scratching  the  bare  sunny  earth  in  the  pen,  jerked 
up  their  heads,  started,  and  gazed  into  space  for  a  moment.  She  looked 
at  them  angrily.  "You  heard  me!"  The  chickens  pecked  at  the  ground 
again,  scuttling  with  their  feet,  pecking  monotonously. 

In  the  fields  the  men  had  started  to  burn  the  stacks  of  weeds.  The 
smoke  rose  thickly  from  each  pile,  and  Rose  could  see  the  little  trans- 
parent flames  and  a  hot  shimmer  in  the  air. 

It  had  been  almost  better  when  he  was  drinking,  Rose  thought 
scornfully;  at  least  there  had  been  something  going  on.  Sometimes  he 
didn't  come  home  at  night,  and  Rose  would  have  to  retrieve  him  from 
the  Kozy  Kabin,  a  squat  structure  of  artificial  logs  with  a  cageful  of 
monkeys  in  front.  Pete  would  be  sitting  there,  dead  drunk,  and  Rose 
would  have  to  help  him  out  to  the  Chewy  and  drive  home  with  him 
sleeping  against  the  window,  or  just  staring  at  the  road.  It  always 
seemed  like  he  expected  her;  he  was  never  any  trouble  at  all.  After- 
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wards  he  would  be  dejected  and  apologetic  and  would  make  promises 
to  Rose.  Then  for  a  while  he'd  be  fine,  working  steady  and  coming 
home  on  time.  He'd  sing  a  lot,  and  make  things  for  the  kids,  and  some- 
times he'd  take  them  all  to  a  movie  or  a  ballgame. 

And  for  about  a  year  now  he  hadn't  taken  anything  to  drink  at 
all  except  cokes  and  things  like  that.  But  he  wasn't  as  much  fun  as 
he  used  to  be,  and  Rose  almost  wished  he'd  go  off  on  a  tear  again.  He 
worked  Saturdays,  and  they  had  more  money  than  they'd  had  before. 
But  Sundays  he  was  tired  and  didn't  want  to  do  anything  but  sit 
around,  reading  the  papers  and  listening  to  the  ballgame.  When  it  was 
hot,  Rose  would  try  to  get  him  to  take  them  all  to  the  beach,  but  he 
just  yawned  and  said  it  was  too  much  trouble,  or  that  it  might  rain  or 
something.  The  kids  listened  to  the  radio  when  they  were  home  too,  or 
just  wandered  around  the  yard  and  quarreled  with  each  other. 

The  sun  had  disappeared  behind  a  mackerel  sky.  Rose  sat  up  and 
hugged  her  knees  shivering.  She  thought  of  nothing,  looking  out,  sad- 
dened by  the  smoke  columns  which  had  died  down  now  to  lonely 
wisps,  rising  thin  in  the  empty  fields.  The  men  had  gone  home  to 
lunch. 

Rose  got  up  suddenly,  felt  the  wash  on  the  line,  and  went  into  the 
house.  The  narrow  rooms  brooded  quietly.  She  clattered  about  in  her 
loosefitting  old  shoes  making  the  beds.  Then  she  changed  her  shoes 
and  put  on  lipstick,  leaning  forward  to  the  cloudy  mirror. 


Bianco's  Meat  and  Groceries  is  a  new  little  brick  building,  glass- 
fronted,  opposite  the  Deer  Park  Fire  Department  and  the  Deer  Park 
Shoe  Repair.  There  are  a  few  scrubby  pines  on  each  side,  and  Bianco's 
battered  black  delivery  truck  sits  on  a  patch  of  cinder  parking  space 
in  front.  Cats  collect  on  the  doorstep,  waiting  to  dart  in  when  the 
screen  door  is  opened.  The  store  smells  strongly  of  cheese  and  garlic 
and  of  spaghetti  sauce  cooking  in  the  back  where  the  Biancos  live. 

Rose  pushed  open  the  door.  The  scrawny  cats  rushed  between  her 
feet,  and  she  looked  up  inquiringly  at  Joe  Bianco,  behind  the  counter. 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  grinned  at  her. 

"They  come  in  anyway,  soona  lateh,"  he  said.  He  was  waiting  on 
an  old  woman  in  a  torn  purple  sweater  who  turned  around  and  stared 
at  Rose  with  watery  suspicion.  Joe  leaned  on  his  fists,  humming,  and 
waited.  The  old  woman  turned  back  and  spoke  to  him  gutturally. 

"What  was  that,  Mrs.  Streib?"  He  cocked  his  head.  She  pointed  a 
knotty  forefinger  at  the  cigarette  display  on  the  counter. 

"So  wich  kind?  We  got  all  kinds,"  he  said  genially.  She  selected  a 
package  of  Pall  Malls. 
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"O-kay."  He  scooped  up  the  package,  balancing  it  on  his  hands  as 
though  it  were  hot,  and  dropped  it  on  the  little  pile  of  groceries  she 
had  ordered. 

"That  be  all?"  She  nodded.  He  counted  the  purchases  and  swiftly 
punched  at  the  adding  machine,  whistling.  He  jerked  the  slip  out  of 
the  machine,  whipped  open  a  paper  bag  and  began  to  toss  the  groceries 
into  it  in  swift  rythmic  motions.  The  old  woman  watched  him  intently, 
her  eyes  following  the  dancelike  motions  of  his  hands. 

Rose  stood  at  the  meat  counter  and  waited  for  Mr.  Bianco  to  come 
out  of  the  icebox.  She  was  lucky  today;  usually  there  was  a  crowd  in 
the  store.  She  looked  at  the  peach  basket  full  of  snails  that  stood  in 
front  of  the  showcase.  Most  of  the  shells  were  sealed  over,  but  a  few  had 
their  heads  out  and  were  waving  their  horns  gently  at  one  another. 
Mr.  Bianco  appeared,  wiping  his  hands  on  his  smeared  apronfront.  He 
raised  his  heavy  brows  in  greeting. 

"Alio  Rose!"  he  said. 

"Hello  Mr.  Bianco." 

"Wot'll  it  be,  snails  today?"  he  chuckled,  his  glasses  catching  the 
light. 

"Not  today,  Mr.  Bianco,"  Rose  always  raised  her  voice  a  little 
when  she  spoke  to  him;  she  never  knew  whether  he  could  hear  her  or 
not.  "How  much  is  your  chop  meat?"  Mr.  Bianco  moved  heavily  be- 
hind the  counter  and  rummaged  in  the  white  enamel  tray,  picking  up 
handfuls  of  raw  meat  for  her  inspection. 

"Ninety-five,"  he  said. 

"Yeah?  S'only  eidy  in  the  A  and  P,"  she  said. 

"Yeah?  Well,  it's  good,  it's  good."  He  said,  "How  much  you  want?" 

"About  a  pound  an'  half,"  she  said.  The  old  woman  had  left  the 
store,  clutching  her  paper  bag  tightly  as  she  squeezed  out  the  screen 
door.  Joe  was  juggling  oranges  at  the  vegetable  counter. 

"How's  Pete,  Rose?"  he  asked. 

"He's  O.K." 

"Yeah,  that's  good."  He  dropped  an  orange  and  retrieved  it  with 
a  swift  pounce.  Mr.  Bianco  measured  out  the  chopped  meat  laboriously, 
tilting  back  his  head  to  gaze  at  the  scale.  Outside  two  stout  Italian 
women  had  appeared  from  behind  the  delivery  truck,  walking  very 
slowly  and  chattering  to  each  other.  They  wore  sequin  studded  jackets 
over  their  house  dresses.  A  diminutive  white  dog  pattered  brighteyed, 
behind  them.  They  lumbered  up  the  steps,  the  first  one  pausing  to  look 
back. 

"Com  on,  Gweenie,"  she  wheedled  tenderly.  She  opened  the  door 
and  the  little  dog  scampered  in.  "That's  right." 

"Hello,  Mrs.  Maganello!"  cried  Joe. 
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"Hello  Joe.  Say  it's  cold  outside,  hanh."  She  rubbed  her  hands 
together  and  shuddered,  smiling  broadly  at  them.  She  caught  sight  of 
Rose. 

"Rose!"  she  cried.  Rose  turned. 

"Hello  Mrs.  Maganello!' 

"Well,  it's  bin  a  long  time  since  I  seen  you  last!" 

"Yeah,  it's  bin  let's  see,  since  July?" 

"Yeah,  musta  bin  since  July,  when  we  had  that  bobbecue,  re- 
memba?" 

"That's  right.  Well  it's  good  to  see  you  Mrs.  Maganello."  Rose 
smiled. 

"By  the  way  Rose,  like  ya  to  meet  my  sisterinlaw,  Mrs.  Cabari?" 
She  turned  to  include  her  friend  in  the  group. 

"Howdoyoudo  Mrs.  Cabari." 

"Hadayado,  Rose."  The  other  woman  folded  her  hands  over  her 
stomach  and  nodded  smiling  at  Rose. 

"Mrs.  Cabari  just  come  out  from  the  city  yestiddy,"  explained 
Mrs.  Maganello.  "So  we  gunna  have  a  few  people  in  fa  dinna  tanight. 
Gweenie!"  The  little  dog  was  sniffing  at  one  of  the  round  black  Italian 
cheeses  on  the  floor. 

"That's  O.K."  Joe  said  genially.  He  went  over  and  squatted  on 
his  heels  beside  the  dog.  "How  tricks,  Queenie?"  The  dog  began  to 
scamper  around  him,  wagging  its  tail  and  wriggling.  He  boxed  at  it 
playfully,  laughing.  Then  he  got  up  and  brushed  off  his  hands  on  his 
apron.  "She's  a  good  dog,"  he  said. 

"She's  a  don  nuisance!"  said  Mrs.  Maganello.  "Yestiddy  she  ate 
a  banana,  right  off  the  diningroom  table.  And  then  I  guess  it  dint 
agree  with  her,  she  went  and  got  sick  right  on  Luigi's  bed!"  Her  eyes 
widened  in  horror.  "Ooh  was  he  mad!"  She  chuckled  and  they  all 
laughed.  The  dog  wagged  its  curly  tail  against  the  cheeses,  its  liquid 
eyes  alert  and  watchful. 

"Don'  blame  him,"  said  Mr.  Bianco.  He  stood  with  his  hands  on 
his  hips,  regarding  the  dog  with  disapproval. 

"He  got  no  use  fa  dogs,  oney  cats,"  explained  Joe. 

"Yeah?"  said  Mrs.  Maganello.  "Say,  where's  Mamma?" 

"She's  in  the  back,"  said  Joe.  "Hey  Mamma?"  he  shouted.  They 
listened.  There  was  a  distant  murmur  of  Italian  voices  and  music.  "I 
guess  she's  got  the  radio  on,  she  can't  hear  me." 

"Oh  don'  botha,  she'll  be  out  in  a  little  wile,"  said  Mrs.  Maganello. 
"Say,  Pop,  you  got  some  nice  scallopini  taday?" 

#  #  # 

Rose  hurried  home  down  the  quiet  sandy  road,  thinking  about 
her  cake.  The  men  were  out  in  the  fields  again  when  she  got  home,  and 
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the  smoke  was  rising  thick  and  steep  from  the  stacks  of  weeds.  Rose 
looked  at  the  wash,  paler  now  and  nearly  dry,  and  thought:  After  all 
what's  a  little  fight.  The  kids  wouldn't  be  home  till  the  late  bus  to- 
night, and  it  would  be  fun  to  have  a  cake  for  Pete.  She  realized  sud- 
denly that  she  hadn't  eaten  yet.  She  put  away  the  groceries  and  made 
herself  a  sandwich.  As  she  ate  she  contemplated  the  picture,  a  rich, 
glazed  brown  cake,  on  the  flour  box  she  had  bought. 

When  the  cake  was  in  the  oven,  Rose  tiptoed  softly  out  and  went 
into  the  shed.  She  had  to  hunt  for  a  minute  among  the  rusty  toys  and 
garbage  cans  at  the  back  of  the  shed  before  she  found  the  hoe. 

The  chicken  coop  was  a  small  battered  structure  at  the  edge  of 
the  potato  field,  surrounded  by  rank  green  clumps  of  weeds,  dusty  in 
the  slanting  sun.  The  chickens  murmured  throatily  as  they  searched 
in  the  little  enclosure.  When  they  saw  Rose  coming  they  began  to  run 
clumsily  towards  her,  flapping  their  wings  excitedly.  They  crowded 
into  the  coop  around  her  feet,  watching  with  beady  red  eyes  as  she 
reached  into  the  hopper.  "Greedy  pigs!"  she  said,  throwing  grain  on 
the  floor.  Several  hens  flopped  fluttering  to  the  floor  and  ran  crazily 
to  join  the  scuffle.  Rose  picked  up  the  hoe  and  began  to  scrape  the 
roosts.  "Two  bits  Billy  ain't  bin  out  here  since  last  week,"  she  said.  The 
hoe  bumped  hollowly  against  the  back  wall  of  the  coop.  From  the 
ceiling  dust  and  bits  of  whitewash  descended. 

Rose  was  taking  in  the  wash  when  the  men  walked  from  fire  to 
fire,  scuffing  at  the  dying  embers  with  their  feet  before  they  climbed  up 
on  the  tractor  to  ride  home.  The  evening  dew  had  begun;  the  clothes 
were  cold  and  slightly  damp  as  she  gathered  them  together  and  carried 
them  inside.  She  looked  at  the  clock;  Pete  ought  to  be  here  soon,  it  was 
five-thirty.  She  touched  the  thick,  stiff  frosting  of  the  cake  and  stood 
back  from  the  table  to  admire  it. 

She  could  hear  the  throb  of  the  tractor  fade  into  stillness,  and 
gradually  the  sun  disappeared  behind  the  low  ragged  strip  of  scruboak 
on  the  horizon.  Rose  washed  the  mixing  bowls  and  spoons  hurriedly, 
her  eye  on  the  clock.  She  wanted  to  have  supper  started  when  he  came. 
The  pale  light  of  evening  seeped  into  the  room,  settling  slowly 
like  dust,  and  finally  he  was  a  hour  overdue.  A  small,  nagging  fear 
caught  hold  of  Rose.  Impatiently  she  brushed  it  aside,  bustling  about 
with  her  supper  preparations.  She  lit  a  burner  and  put  the  kettle  on 
the  stove.  It  was  chilly  now  and  nearly  dark  in  the  kitchen,  but  Rose 
did  not  turn  on  the  light.  She  huddled  into  her  sweater,  grasping  her 
elbows  close  to  her  body,  and  gazed  fixedly  at  the  little  blue  flame, 
listening.  There  was  only  the  tiny  sputter  of  the  wet  kettle  heating. 

Suppose,  said  the  small  insistent  fear,  suppose  he  has  stopped  for 
a  drink?  What  if  he's  still  sore  and  has  stopped  somewhere  and  stayed 
there,  getting  drunk? 
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No. 

Suppose  he's  had  an  accident? 

No.  I  would  of  heard. 

Rose  turned  and  crossed  the  kitchen,  abruptly  switching  on  the 
light.  The  cake  sat  on  the  table,  round  and  dark  and  perfectly  impass- 
ive, waiting  with  her.  For  the  first  time  since  they  had  gone  back  to 
school,  Rose  wished  the  kids  were  home.  She  thought,  "I  wonder 
should  I  go  call  up  his  foreman,  see  if  he's  O.K.'  But  at  once  she  re- 
jected this  with  impatience. 

Supper  was  all  ready  to  cook  and  there  was  nothing  left  to  do.  She 
got  a  magazine  from  the  living  room  and  settled  down  at  the  kitchen 
table  to  read.  She  nicked  a  bit  of  frosting  from  the  cake  with  her  finger 
nail.  When  she  put  it  into  her  mouth  the  sudden  sweetness  made  her 
grimace  as  though  she  had  bitten  into  a  lemon.  She  flipped  the  pages 
of  the  magazine.  The  kettle  sighed  and  buzzed  on  the  stove,  but  other- 
wise the  room  was  so  quiet  that  she  felt  as  though  she  were  holding  the 
stillness  in  her  mouth. 

She  pushed  back  the  chair  harshly  and  got  up. 

"Well  if  he  does  come  home  drunk,  I  better  have  some  coffee  on, 
and  it's  just  as  well  the  kids  ain't  home,"  she  said  aloud.  She  poured 
water  from  the  kettle  into  the  pot  and  measured  out  the  coffee.  The 
stem  clattered  into  place  and  she  jammed  on  the  lid,  shoving  the  pot 
over  the  blue  flame.  For  a  moment  she  felt  practical  and  defiant,  but 
when  she  sat  down  she  was  engulfed  again  by  the  stillness. 

She  was  almost  ready  to  cry  when  she  heard  the  car.  Then  for  an 
instant  she  was  filled  with  horror.  She  leapt  up  and  rushed  into  the 
darkened  hallway  and  stood  there  choked  by  the  heavy,  fearful  beating 
of  her  heart.  As  she  looked  out  the  car  bumbled  darkly  into  the  shed 
and  the  headlights  went  out.  There  was  a  pause  in  which  there  was  no 
sound  except  for  Rose  thinking  wildly:  Jesus,  what  am  I  going  to  do? 
The  car  door  opened  and  slammed  and  now  she  could  hear  his  foot- 
steps crossing  the  yard.  I  got  to  be  brave,  she  thought,  I  got  to  be  brave. 

When  he  came  in  he  nearly  bumped  into  her,  standing  absolutely 
still  and  breathless  in  the  dark  hallway. 

"Rose!"  he  said,  astonished. 

"Pete,  what  happened?"  she  said.  She  began  to  tremble  violently 
with  relief  and  shame. 

"Well,  I  got  into  a  little  scrape  with  the  car  that's  all." 

"You  O.K.?"  The  fear  struck  her  suddenly  again. 

"Yeah  sure." 

"How  'bout  the  car?" 

"Well,  it  runs.  Pretty  beat  up  but  it  runs.  I  had  to  take  the  other 
guy  home.  His  car  was  a  wreck."  He  looked  down  at  her,  puzzled. 
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"How  about  you?"  he  said. 

"Oh  Pete  I  was  so  scared!"  She  leapt  at  him  suddenly,  throwing 
her  arms  around  his  neck.  He  staggered  back,  startled.  Then  his  feet 
found  solidity  and  his  arms  held  her  tightly  to  his  chest.  She  could  feel 
his  thigh  warm  against  her  own,  and  his  bristly  jaw  wet  with  her  tears. 

• 

FLATTERY  SURE  WORKS 

Sperry  Lea 

The  sun  was  setting  over  Fugi-Yama  as  our  jeep  bumbled  back 
towards  Tokyo.  Taki,  my  Nisei  interpreter,  turned  in  his  seat  and 
leaned  back  to  check  that  we  had  not  lost  any  of  the  cardboard  tubes 
in  the  rear  of  the  jeep.  Each  tube  contained  a  detailed  blueprint 
describing  a  section  of  Japan's  most  promising  guided-missile,  the 
Heat-Homing  Bomb,  which  was  designed  to  fall  unerringly  toward  the 
belching  funnels  of  our  battle-ships.  Taki  took  more  than  official  pre- 
caution in  checking  the  tubes  because  they  were  a  hard  won  prize, — 
for  him  the  reward  of  a  long  day's  translating,  and  for  me  the  trophy 
of  "applied  psychology." 

As  I  jounced  behind  the  wheel,  reviewing  the  day's  work,  phrases 
kept  coming  to  mind  like,  "Knowing  the  Jap",  "Swelling  their  ego", 
"Taking  advantage  of  a  racial  inferiority  complex".  But  of  course  Taki 
had  never  gone  to  college,  so  I  couldn't  use  these  phrases  to  explain 
what  had  happened  that  afternoon.  I  merely  winked  at  him  and  said, 
"Flattery  sure  works!",  hoping  he  would  understand  what  I  meant.  He 
nodded  that  he  did,  and  gave  a  sly  wink  back. 

This  morning,  I  hadn't  felt  so  sure  of  myself.  It  was  my  first  tech- 
nical intelligence  assignment  to  handle  alone.  The  Major  had  said 
that  the  four  Japanese  Army  officers  known  to  have  worked  on  the 
bomb  would  be  waiting  for  interrogation  in  the  remains  of  their 
laboratory  at  noon.  They  had  been  instructed  to  have  with  them  all 
plans  of  the  bomb  in  their  possession.  I  was  to  get  those  plans  and 
sufficient  information  to  write  a  technical  intelligence  report  to  send 
to  Washington.  The  Major's  closing  words  were,  "We  want  to  know 
all  about  that  bomb;  it's  one  of  their  few  weapons  we  would  have 
worried  about.  Good  luck,  Lieutenant." 

And  so  Taki  and  I  had  picked  up  a  road  map,  a  note  book  and 
some  K  rations,  and  driven  off  past  the  smooth  concrete  of  Tokyo's 
boulevards  onto  the  heaving  road  to  Kofu,  a  city  on  the  other  side  of 
Fugi. 
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The  laboratory  had  been  easy  to  spot.  It  was  the  only  remaining 
portion  of  a  long  burned-out  factory  besides  the  lake.  As  Taki  and  I 
had  entered  the  door,  four  Japanese  officers  came  to  stiff,  shabby  atten- 
tion behind  a  low  table.  I  had  decided  to  be  as  business-like  as  possible 
and  sat  down  on  one  side  of  the  table  as  soon  as  the  hiss  of  introduc- 
tions were  over.  Beneath  the  note-book  heading,  "Persons  Inter- 
viewed", I  wrote  the  names  of  the  Japanese,  and  began  the  interview 
as  formally  as  I  could. 

"What  weapon  were  you  working  on  during  the  war?"  I  asked. 
Taki  helped. 

"Ah-tomatic  Bom-be,"  was  the  answer  from  the  Japanese  Colonel 
directly  across  from  me. 

"You  understand  you  were  to  bring  all  the  plans  with  you  here. 
Let's  see  them." 

There  was  a  slight  chatter  on  the  odier  side  of  the  table.  The 
Colonel  cocked  his  head  to  one  side  and  smiled.  "So  sorly,  Boe-ing 
come,  fac-tory  bom-be,  all  burn,  we  seek  bru-print,  but  no  find,  burn 
up."  The  others  shook  their  heads  to  represent  sorrow. 

This  was  a  blow.  I  had  envisioned  the  big  report — with  my  name 
signed  at  the  end.  But  then  there  was  always  a  chance.  .  .  .  "Could 
you  tell  us  about  the  bomb?"  My  voice  was  not  so  business-like  now. 

The  Colonel  grinned  and  gave  a  little  bow.  "Ah-tomatic  Bom-be 
pick  up  heet  from  sheep,  fly  ah-tomatic  .  .  .  He  groped  on  in  his  high 
school  English  with  the  technicalities  of  the  bomb,  and  then  began 
chattering  to  Taki. 

I  waved  him  off.  "Could  you  show  us  how  it  worked?"  I  suggested. 

The  Colonel  grinned  and  talked  excitedly  to  his  fellow  officers. 
Each  produced  a  pencil,  which  the  Colonel  carefully  laid  parallel  to 
one  another  on  the  table.  I  graciously  offered  my  Parker  "51"  pen.  He 
accepted  it  with  a  little  bow  and  placed  it  in  the  middle  of  the  arrange- 
ment. 

Bending  over  the  table,  he  waved  a  yellow  hand  above  the  pencils; 
"Amerlican  fleet".  He  pointed  to  my  pen;  "Bi-ge  batter-sheep".  "Mis- 
souli",  he  laughed.  "Much  heet";  he  indicated  to  where  the  funnels 
would  be.  Then  up  above  the  table  he  stretched  a  slowly  moving  hand. 
The  eyes  of  his  colleagues  followed  it  intently.  His  voice  became  tense. 
"Nippon  Mitsubishi  bom-ber  .  .  .  drop  ah-tomatic  bom-be."  The  open 
hand  instantly  tightened  into  a  single  finger  plunging  slowly  in  an  arc 
toward  the  table.  "Ah-tomatic  bom-be  see  heet  from  batter-sheep  .  .  . 
rudder  steer  ...  no  miss  .  .  .  ATTACK!"  The  other  Japanese  officers 
were  leaning  forward.  Their  eyes  blazed  for  an  instant  as  the  plunging 
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yellow  finger  struck  the  pen.  It  spun  toward  the  table  edge.  Taki  re- 
trieved it. 

I  had  waited  for  what  I  thought  would  be  a  long  enough  silence. 
Then  in  a  grave  tone — which,  come  to  think  of  it,  came  easier  than 
expected — I  continued,  "If  your  bomb  had  been  perfected,  you  could 
have  done  much  damage  to  our  fleet  at  Leyte  Gulf." 
"Ah  so,"  the  Colonel  smiled. 

"Did  the  Germans  suggest  this  kind  of  bomb  to  you?" 
"Naa,  Deutsch  naa.  Nippon  only,  ah-tomatic  bom-be." 
I  knew  better,  but  kept  silent,  staring  glumly  at  the  table. 
The  Colonel's  still  trembling  hand  reached  slowly  to  his  jacket 
pocket  and  tenderly  pulled  out  a  small,  crumpled  blueprint  of  the 
bomb.  Gently  he  smoothed  it  out  on  the  table  before  me.  Then  he 
took  one  of  the  pencils  and  pointed  to  the  mirror  in  the  nose  of  the 
bomb  which  picked  up  the  heat  radiated  from  the  target,  and  to  the 
rudders  which  steered  the  bomb  to  the  funnels  of  the  ship.  Actually 
the  bomb  was  a  crude  wooden  affair,  comparable  to  our  earliest  models, 
but  I  studied  the  plans  carefully.  Pretending  to  be  amazed,  I  took  many 
notes.  "Are  you  the  chief  designer?" 
"Yes.  I  design  ah-tomatic  bom-be." 

"Excellent  engineering,"  I  said  in  as  professional  a  tone  as  pos- 
sible. 

As  the  Colonel  was  swelling  with  pride,  I  suggested  we  take  time 
out  for  lunch,  but  not  before  letting  all  the  officers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table  know  my  respect  for  Japanese  ingenuity.  The  Colonel  sent 
one  of  them  into  the  factory,  and  while  the  rest  unwrapped  their  fish 
and  wet  bread,  Taki  and  I  got  our  K  rations  from  the  jeep. 

We  were  sharing  some  cigarettes  with  the  Japanese,  when  the 
fourth  officer  returned  with  an  arm  load  of  cardboard  tubes.  At  a  nod 
from  the  Colonel,  he  pulled  from  each  tube  a  large  blueprint  in  perfect 
condition.  He  laid  them  all  in  order  on  the  table. 

Two  hours  later  they  were  still  jabbering  over  the  detailed  plans, 
which  spilled  from  the  table  onto  the  floor.  The  Colonel  and  his  col- 
leagues, now  swelling  with  pride,  showed  no  desire  to  halt.  Poor  Taki 
got  a  workout.  Applied  psychology  had  set  off  a  chain  reaction.  They 
kept  finding  more  and  more  damn  plans  in  the  factory.  We  would  be 
there  still  if  I  hadn't  told  them  to  come  to  Tokyo  next  week. 

Taki  had  finished  checking  the  tubes  in  the  back  of  the  jeep.  That 
phrase  came  back  to  my  mind.  "Capitalizing  on  .  .  .  the  natural  com- 
pensation for  a  racial  .  .  .  'ethnic'  would  be  a  better  word— a 
sociologist  would  use  'ethnic'.  Capitalizing  on  the  natural  compen- 
sation for  an  inherent  ethnic  inferiority  complex." 

Maybe  I'd  better  write  that  down  so  I  wouldn't  forget  it;  just  the 
thing  for  a  letter  to  my  old  psychology  prof.  "Hey  Taki,  how  about 
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taking  a  break  to  stretch  our  legs  a  while?"  He  nodded.  I  stopped  the 
jeep,  took  a  scrap  of  paper  from  the  dash  compartment,  and  felt  my 
pockets.  "That's  right,  Taki,  you've  got  my  pen." 

He  grinned  slyly.  "I  did,  .  .  .  until  you  gave  it  to  the  Colonel,  who 
thinks  so  much  of  American  pens.  ...  It  sure  works,  Lieutenantl" 


DOG  IN  THE  NIGHT 

He  barks  the  heavy-measured  night  bark  of  the  dark; 

A  simulation  of  a  something  in  himself 

And  elsewhere — ,  something  wild  and  stark 

Revealed  in  him, 

Where  earthworms  breach  the  damp, 

And  cat  eyes  roll 

Like  amber  furies  through  the  night. 

He  throats  it  out: 

"I  am. 

I  am. 

I  am  this." 

He  lay  a  supple-jointed  dead  weight  all  the  day, 

A  sinking  lump  all  flowing  to  the  rug, 

And  thumped  his  tail  the  rigid  social  thump 

At  tempered  pats, 

And  words  he  did  not  know. 

Once  up  upon  his  hocks  he  barked  his  deepest  bark 

At  some  disturbance.  Over  there  it  was. 

He  bothered  not.  It  mattered  not  at  all, 

But  drew  a  bark 

Deep  from  the  brisket,  gruff. 

The  deep  bark  drew  another,  creviced,  thinly  spit, 

And  so  it  grew  a  habit  for  an  hour; 

A  high  pitched  throbbing  void  of  power; 

Breaking  round  the  room, 

And  cutting  nerves  of  all  about  the  house. 
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The  twilight  came,  the  moment  came;  he  spanned  the  floor 

Broke  for  the  exploration  frenzied,  even  gay; 

Then  circled  back  and  stood  before  his  door — , 

Tense  in  the  black, 

And  heaved  the  night  bark,  slow 

With  no  crescendo; 

A  heavy  repetition  soothing,  strong: 

"I  am. 

I  am. 

I  am  this." 

His  nose  is  cleanly  reaching,  pointing  to  the  stars; 

His  coat  is  bristled,  straining  through  the  wind; 

His  eyes  invisible  have  sockets  off  afar, 

Hollowed  somewhere. 

And  all  his  slobbering  is  gone, 

And  all  his  growl; 

His  muzzle  tremulous  has  pierced, 

Where  earthworms  breach  the  damp, 

And  cat  eyes  roll 

Like  amber  furies  through  the  night. 

He  throats  it  out: 

"I  am. 

I  am. 

I  am  this." 

Royal  Francis  Shepard,  Jr. 


THE  HUNTRESS  UNLACED 

A  huntress  of  Diana's  beauteous  band 
Ran  through  the  wood,  her  magic  bow  in  hand. 
A  member  of  the  nimble,  long-eared  race 
Was  the  hapless  object  of  her  chase. 
Th'adventuress  had  nearly  caught  the  hare; 
A  Grecian  hunter  ventured  from  his  lair. 
With  manly  step,  to  nearby  bush  he  led 
The  maiden  fair,  the  rabbit  quickly  fled. 
Who's  happier  when  they  are  no  longer  chased, 
The  rabbit  or  the  girl  who's  been  unlaced? 


Nick  Norton 
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Scenes  from  "THE  BROTHERS  KARAMAZOV"  by  Hilda  Foss 
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THE  DEATH  OF  A  QUAKER 

Evan  Jones 

The  tropical  sun  is  bright  on  the  hibiscus  hedge  outside  my 
window,  and  the  music  of  the  waves  beating  on  the  cliffs  below  the 
church  is  in  my  ears.  The  Isle  of  Springs,  the  land  of  Wood  and  Water, 
is  on  its  best  behavior.  I  have  not  even  been  granted  a  minor  storm  to 
mark  the  end  of  a  dream.  It  was,  ironically  enough,  on  a  day  like  this 
that  I  came  to  the  island  thirty  years  ago,  a  young  Quaker  parson  fresh 
from  the  Midwest,  armed  with  the  trust  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  and 
an  unbounded  faith  in  God  and  myself  as  his  agent.  Now,  after  thirty 
years  the  island  sleeps  again  beneath  the  sun,  only  the  slight  waving 
of  the  palm  leaves  under  the  caress  of  trade  winds  gives  life  to  the 
painted  picture  of  tropic  beauty,  and  the  only  sound  is  the  song  of 
the  sea.  Nothing  is  changed,  but  me.  I  have  grown  old  and  tired,  and 
I  am  going  home.  I  have  one  duty  to  perform  before  I  go.  This  after- 
noon I  must  bury  Martha  Brown. 

The  Orthodox  Quakers  don't  hold  with  the  idea  of  parsons,  but 
where  I  come  from  we  have  them  and  for  good  reasons.  In  a  group  of 
honest,  God-fearing  people,  strong  in  their  faith  but  tongue-tied  in 
their  expression  of  it,  a  leader  is  necessary,  a  guide  to  set  the  fumbling 
feet  on  the  path  towards  finding  God.  In  missionary  work  it  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  Here  my  task  was  not  only  that  of  a  guide  but  that 
of  a  saver  of  souls.  I  bore  on  my  shoulders  the  troubles  and  sins  of 
each  of  my  flock.  I  made  their  struggles  mine;  their  victories  and  de- 
feats are  mine. 

I  built  my  meeting  out  of  a  handful  of  well-to-do  agriculturists,  a 
large  number  of  Negroes  and  East  Indians,  the  school  teacher,  the 
carpenter,  the  tailor,  the  blacksmith,  small-settlers,  and  laborers.  The 
Chinese  shop-keeper  I  could  never  even  approach.  The  small-settlers 
I  considered  the  backbone  of  the  meeting.  They  are  men  and  women  of 
little  education  but  great  pride,  who  work  their  few  mountain  acres 
by  hand,  bringing  down  their  produce  on  the  backs  of  patient  little 
donkeys.  If  there  is  too  much  for  the  donkey  they  carry  the  rest  on  their 
heads,  walking  for  miles  in  the  boiling  sun  over  steep  mountain  paths 
to  the  market.  By  the  sweat  of  their  brows  they  are  freeing  themselves 
of  the  weight  of  centuries  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  building  solid 
little  homes,  feeding  and  educating  their  children,  and  learning  the 
wonders  of  faith,  hearing  the  promises  of  the  Galilean,  and  learning 
to  commune  with  him  through  the  miracle  of  prayer. 

Abraham  and  Martha  Brown  were  to  me  the  symbols  of  my  success 
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in  this  little  community.  It  was  in  my  second  year  on  the  island  that  I 
first  met  Abraham.  I  was  climbing  the  rocky  path  that  led  up  from  the 
church  and  mission  home  to  the  village,  on  my  way  to  visit  a  sick 
woman  when  I  encountered  Abraham  and  his  donkey.  A  bag  of  yams 
had  slipped  from  the  hamper  on  the  beast's  back  and  he  was  engaged 
in  adjusting  it  and  re-tying  it  securely.  I  offered  my  help  and  he  as- 
sented, as  he  was  burdened  by  his  own  load.  While  we  worked  I  talked 
to  him  and  was  much  struck  by  his  voice  and  appearance.  He  was  tall, 
lean  and  very  muscular,  about  thirty  years  old,  of  a  dark  mulatto  color 
ing  with  soft  black  eyes.  Eyes  that  expressed  so  well  the  temper  of  his 
race:  a  race  wounded  by  generations  of  suffering,  quick  to  anger  and 
fear,  quick  to  laughter  and  love,  self-humiliating  and  yet  full  of  bitter 
pride.  As  he  was  not  a  regular  attender  at  church,  I  questioned  him 
about  himself  and  learned  he  was  a  small  settler  with  forty  acres  of 
hilly  land  where  he  grew  bananas,  yams,  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  kept 
some  goats  and  a  cow.  He  lived  in  a  small  thatch  hut  in  the  village.  I 
asked  if  I  could  visit  him  and  he  at  first,  a  little  self-conscious,  a  little 
diffident,  consented.  We  parted,  and  as  the  beast  and  the  man  dis- 
appeared round  a  bend  in  the  path  that  led  down  to  the  coast  road 
and  the  sea  I  heard  him  singing  to  it  in  his  deep  voice  a  rhythmic 
native  tune. 

On  my  first  visit  to  his  hut  I  met  Martha,  the  girl  he  lived  with, 
who  later  became  his  wife.  In  those  days  she  possessed  a  kind  of  savage 
beauty  that  was  expressed  in  the  movements  of  her  body,  and  in  her 
eyes.  In  fact  neither  of  them  spoke  very  much,  but  Abraham  was  more 
open,  he  smiled  more  often,  and  laughed  more  easily.  Martha  had 
about  her  something  of  the  mystery  of  the  jungle.  I  used  to  visit  them 
at  night.  We  would  sit  around  the  plain  wooden  table  with  a  lamp 
upon  it  and  I  would  read  the  Bible  or  talk  to  them  of  religion.  As  we 
talked,  sometimes  late  into  the  night,  insects  would  swarm  around  the 
little  kerosene  lamp,  the  beating  of  their  wings,  the  screeching  of  the 
crickets  and  the  croaking  of  the  tree  toads  blending  with  our  voices.  In 
the  oppressive  heat  we  would  sit  motionless  and  sweat;  our  wet  arms 
leaving  splotches  on  the  table,  my  wet  hands  soiling  the  leaves  of  my 
Bible. 

I  taught  them  my  religion  and  they  listened  with  intent,  dark 
faces.  I  learned  from  them  many  facts  about  the  life  of  the  village 
which  I  had  not  known.  I  saw  clearly  the  enormous  weight  of  supersti- 
tion which  pressed  upon  the  village.  I  learned  about  the  obeah-man, 
who  set  spells  on  the  land  and  on  the  people,  who  could  call  in  the 
spirits  of  the  jungle  to  destroy  a  man  or  to  cure  him  of  a  dread  disease. 
I  learned  about  the  pocomania  meetings,  the  chanting  and  the  beating 
of  drums,  the  hysteria  of  the  worshipped,  their  screams  and  frothings 
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at  the  mouth.  A  veil  of  terror  was  upon  the  unknown  from  the  moment 
of  birth  until  after  death.  Yes,  even  after  death,  for,  as  I  learned,  the 
spirit  of  man  was  not  safe  until  nine  nights  after  his  death,  when  the 
evil  ones  come  for  his  soul.  Then  it  was  necessary  for  his  relatives  to 
spend  the  whole  night  in  singing  and  in  beating  of  drums  in  order  to 
keep  the  devils  away.  For  years  I  could  not  sleep  whenever  I  heard  that 
all-night  wail  of  human  terror,  a  terror  to  which  I  swore  to  put  an  end. 

Abraham  and  Martha  began  to  attend  the  meeting  on  Sunday 
mornings.  At  first  they  sat  unobtrusively  on  the  back  row,  seemingly 
onlookers,  not  participants.  As  the  years  passed  by  they  prospered,  and 
after  Abraham  built  his  new  cottage  with  wooden  doors  and  a  cor- 
rugated zinc  roof,  and  they  could  afford  good-looking  Sunday  clothes 
and  a  new  Bible,  they  moved  up  into  a  front  row.  Abraham  began  to 
take  active  part  in  the  meetings;  sometimes  in  our  regular  silent  ses- 
sions he  would  pray  aloud  in  a  deep  voice  that  rang  not  with  eloquence 
but  with  sincerity.  Sometimes  he  would  testify  to  his  faith,  and  his 
speeches,  fortified  with  local  color,  spoken  with  his  broad  musical 
accent  and  touched  with  grace,  did  much  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
the  meeting,  and  helped  in  the  winning  of  converts.  Once  I  asked  him 
to  deliver  the  message.  He  was  profoundly  moved,  tears  came  to  his 
eyes,  but  he  refused.  He  could  not,  he  said,  trust  his  speech;  he  was  an 
ignorant  man  and  the  people  would  prefer  to  hear  me.  Martha,  always 
quiet  and  unassuming,  took  no  active  part  in  the  meeting  but  she  was 
always  there  at  her  husband's  side.  Eight  years  ago  Abraham  became 
treasurer  of  the  meeting  and  as  an  officer  of  the  church  and  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  the  community  enjoyed  popular  reverence  and 
regard. 

Then  came  the  crowning  event  of  his  career  and  therefore  of  mine. 
He  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Five  Year  Meeting  of 
Friends  in  Philadelphia.  To  a  man  who  had  scarcely  been  out  of  the 
boundaries  of  his  community  this  was  a  great  honour  and  a  great  ex- 
perience. I  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  reports  of  his  demeanour  at 
the  Five  Year  Meeting.  The  quiet  dignity  and  faith  of  this  unlearned 
man  with  the  dark  skin  and  calloused  hands  had  a  profound  effect  at 
the  meeting.  I  gave  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  Abraham  Brown. 
When  he  returned  home  he  came  to  see  me  at  the  mission-home  and 
told  me  of  the  wonders  of  his  trip  across  the  seas  to  the  mighty  land  of 
my  fathers,  of  the  great  industrial  city,  of  the  quiet  of  Friends'  Meet- 
ing. As  he  rose  to  go  he  took  my  hand  and  said,  "God  has  blessed  me, 
Parson,  may  God  bless  you."  Then  he  took  the  rocky  pathway  to  the 
village  and  his  home. 

It  was  only  last  week  that  Abraham  died.  He  had  been  sick  for 
some  time  but  the  end  came  suddenly.  I  was  with  him  at  the  last.  His 
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wife  and  I  sat  by  his  bedside  as  his  strength  ebbed  away.  Just  before 
the  end  he  smiled  at  us  both,  a  tender  smile,  a  joyful  smile.  I  heard  my 
voice  say  softly,  "Blessed  are  they  that  die  in  the  Lord."  There  were 
many  mourners,  chief  among  whom  was  Martha,  dressed  in  black,  with 
her  lined  face  hidden  by  a  veil,  resting  on  the  arm  of  her  eldest  son.  She 
did  not  break  down  or  sob  as  the  body  was  lowered  into  the  earth,  but 
bowed  her  head  as  if  in  prayer.  I  too  prayed,  in  sorrow  and  in  thankful- 
ness. 

On  the  ninth  night  after  Abraham's  death  I  was  seated  alone  in 
my  study,  reading  and  thinking.  It  was  a  hot  night  relieved  only  by  a 
wind  from  the  sea  that  swept  clouds  across  the  moon.  The  wind 
brought  rain,  a  short,  fierce,  shower  that  drummed  on  the  roof  for 
about  twenty  minutes  and  then  ceased  suddenly,  and  the  night  was 
still.  Then  I  heard  the  low  sound  of  drums  and  the  strain  of  an  age-old 
jungle  chant  rising  and  dying  away  and  rising  again.  For  a  moment  I 
did  not  understand.  Then  realization  came  quickly.  I  tried  desperately 
to  recall  another  death  on  the  day  that  Abraham  had  died  but  I  could 
not.  I  had  to  make  sure.  I  left  the  mission-home,  crossed  the  moonlit 
churchyard  and  took  the  uphill  path  to  the  village,  kicking  the  stones 
in  haste.  Small  jungle  animals  fled  out  of  my  way,  their  eyes  gleamed 
in  the  darkness  for  a  moment  and  then  they  disappeared  with  a  rustle 
of  leaves.  A  screech-owl  screamed.  As  I  hurried  along  sweating  from 
exertion  and  anxiety  I  remembered  that  I  had  never  seen  a  nine-night 
before,  and  thought  that  if  this  one  was  indeed  for  Abraham  it  was  the 
one  I  ought  to  see.  As  I  approached  their  cottage  the  noise  grew  louder 
and  louder  and  my  uncertain  fear  grew  into  certain  horror. 

In  the  center  of  the  patch  of  moonlit  grass  in  front  of  the  cottage 
was  a  barrel-like  drum  about  three  feet  high.  A  huge  black  man  naked 
from  the  waist  up  stood  beside  it  beating  a  deep,  steady  tattoo  upon  it. 
All  around  in  the  shadows  of  the  trees  were  dark  figures,  some  sitting 
perfectly  still,  others  standing,  others  moving  in  a  rhythm  to  the  drum. 
They  were  all  singing,  singing  a  chant  without  words  that  varied  from 
a  low,  hollow  monotone  to  a  height  of  wailing.  Ever  so  often,  a  series 
of  shrieks  rent  the  background  of  the  chant,  or  a  shrill  babble  rising 
from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  shadowy  figures  drowned  for  a  moment  the 
insidious  rhythmic  monotone.  I  was  transfixed  with  a  rush  of  fear  and 
disgust  and  wondered  in  a  dazed  manner  where  Martha  was  and  how 
she  was  affected  by  the  return  of  the  jungle  to  her  Christian  home.  My 
thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the  apparition  of  a  little  wizened  figure 
which  leapt  suddenly  into  the  empty  space  in  the  center  of  the  circle, 
sprang  upon  the  drum  gesticulating  wildly  and  beating  the  rhythm 
with  its  feet.  It  was  a  woman,  or  a  witch,  half  naked,  her  withered  dugs 
bare  in  the  moonlight,  her  wiry  arms  raised,  waving  to  the  chant.  Her 
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shrill  voice  took  it  up  and  quickened  it,  raising  it  to  a  higher  and 
higher  pitch,  then  at  the  height  of  one  shrill  chorus  of  wailing  she 
raised  her  head  and  screamed  at  the  moon,  and  I  saw  that  it  was 
Martha. 

Screaming  she  stiffened,  and  for  one  terrifying  moment  was  mo- 
tionless, stretching  toward  the  sky.  Her  body  sagged,  folded  and  fell, 
landing  at  the  foot  of  the  drum  in  a  twisted  pile  upon  the  grass.  Her 
face  was  turned  upwards  and  her  eyes  were  open.  There  was  froth 
upon  her  mouth. 

The  funeral  procession  is  coming  down  the  path  from  the  village. 
I  shall  go  and  lay  her  body  beside  that  of  her  husband  in  the  little 
graveyard  by  the  church.  I  shall  pronounce  the  benediction  and  lay 
flowers  on  her  grave.  Then  I  shall  go.  I  will  not  be  there  on  the 
ninth  night. 


EXERCISE  IN  BACONS  GARDEN 

Strawberry  leaves 
dying  will  give 
a  most 
cordial 

excellent  smell; 
and,  if  you  make 
a  walk 
where  your 
feet  will  crush  wild 
thyme  and  the  wa- 
ter mint 
leaf,  they 
perfume  the  air: 
fragrance  delight- 
ful shall 
rise —  [Sir 
Francis  expounds, 
finger  in 

air  and  the  thought 
sweet  in  his 
mind  of  a  garden 
properly 
planned  at  last.] 
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Pineapple-tree^ 

lemon  and  bay 
and  flag, 
myrtle, 

rosemary  first; 
almond  in  March 
and  sweet 
briar,  white 
thorn  and  musk-rose; 
melon  and  quince 
and  plum, 
apri- 
cot, grape,  fall  pop- 
py— the  glass  should 
be  kept 
shorn —  [Sir 
Francis  prefers 
fountains  to 
pools,  for  the  frogs 
spoil  things;  he 
thinks  of  the  turrets 
bellied  to 
hold  small  birds.] 


Emily  Townsend 


YOU'LL  BE  A  MAN,  MY  SON 

Addison  S.  Beckley 

We  had  all  heard  about  Coach  Hoffmann  before;  older  boys  had 
enjoyed  impressing  us  with  stories  about  him  ever  since  the  fifth  grade. 
Hoffmann  once  whipped  a  guy  for  clearing  his  throat,  they  said.  Hoff- 
mann made  guys  run  until  they  dropped.  For  two  years  we  had  listened 
with  growing  apprehension  to  the  lurid  descriptions  of  his  inhuman 
discipline. 

So  our  first  days  in  the  awesome  surroundings  of  junior  high 
school  were  considerably  more  nerve-wracking  for  the  boys  than  for  the 
girls.  Fierce-faced  teachers,  sophisticated  older  students,  and  a  prin- 
cipal who  dressed  like  an  executive  all  sank  into  relative  unimportance. 
The  big  test,  which  was  all  the  difference  between  junior  high  and 
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grade  school  tor  us,  still  lay  ahead.  We  had  yet  to  go  through  the  first 
of  the  daily  gym  classes,  under  the  dreaded  Coach  Hoffmann. 

As  we  entered  the  basement  locker  room,  an  older  boy  shouted  to 
us  that  we  had  only  four  minutes  in  which  to  change  to  the  prescribed 
athletic  clothing.  I  had  never  before  dressed  or  undressed  in  less  than 
fifteen  minutes  and  usually  managed  to  stretch  out  the  process  to  a 
half  hour.  Thus  I  was  amazed  when  after  four  minutes  of  feverish 
pulling  and  tugging  I  found  myself  ready. 

Coach  Hoffmann  himself  was  waiting  for  us  in  the  gymnasium, 
pacing  slowly  back  and  forth  on  the  gleaming  wooden  floor.  He  walked 
erect  and  aggressively  in  a  manner  which  suggested  at  once  both  a 
soldier  and  a  panther.  In  his  right  hand  was  the  famous  leather  strap 
which  he  slapped  intermittently  against  the  palm  of  his  left  hand.  All 
the  while  he  was  eyeing  each  one  of  us  intently  as  we  appeared  on  the 
floor.  He  was  a  short,  thickset  man  of  about  thirty-five,  and  obviously 
in  perfect  physical  shape.  He  was  dressed  in  a  costume  which  I  never 
saw  him  vary:  white  gym  shirt,  blue  slacks,  and  sneakers.  He  had  a 
square,  partly  bald  head  built  into  a  thick  muscular  neck.  His  thick 
lips  seemed  made  to  convey  only  two  emotions,  white-hot  anger  and 
mild  amusement. 

Suddenly  he  boomed  out:  "When  you  get  out  here,  I  want  you  to 
line  up  in  a  straight  line  and  stand  at  attention!  You  there,  with  the 
long  hair,  what  are  you  waiting  for,  everybody  else  to  line  up  with 
you?" 

After  the  boys  had  lined  up  to  his  satisfaction,  and  when  the 
silence  was  so  perfect  you  could  hear  your  neighbor's  breathing,  he 
gave  us  a  pep  talk,  in  which  he  outlined  the  specific  rules  upon  which 
he  insisted,  and  declared  to  us  his  general  credo.  I  remember  only  one 
part  of  the  spiel,  which  went  something  like  this:  "I  like  boys  who  are 
boys.  And  girls  who  are  girls,  and,  finally,  men  who  are  men.  I  don't 
want  any  half-and-halfs  or  sissies  around  here.  Some  of  you  are  sissies; 
I  can  see  that  already.  You  stand  at  attention  as  if  you  were  dying. 
Well,  I'll  guarantee  you  you  won't  stand  like  that  when  you  leave  here. 
You  may  not  become  geniuses,  but  you'll  become  men,  or  I'll  know  the 
reason  why!" 

Immediately  began  a  program  of  contests,  calisthenics,  and  games, 
calculated,  we  felt  sure,  to  produce  heart  attacks  in  the  largest  number 
of  future  men  possible.  From  the  beginning  of  the  gym  period  till  the 
last  boy  hopped  out  of  the  cold  shower  three  minutes  before  the  next 
class,  no  one  experienced  an  idle  moment.  Everyone  was  engaged  in 
exercise  which  he  had  been  sure  was  beyond  his  endurance,  and  not 
even  the  puniest,  most  effeminate  of  introverts  was  permitted  to  sit  on 
the  sidelines.  On  the  contrary,  he  found  himself  the  subject  of  more 
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than  average  attention.  Nobody  escaped  Hoffmann's  notice.  He  was 
everywhere  at  once,  deriding,  bullying,  cajoling,  encouraging. 

As  the  days  flew  by,  the  initial  awe  tended  to  wear  off.  A  few  boys 
would  be  late,  or  whisper  while  supposedly  standing  at  attention.  The 
punishment  was  breathtakingly  swift.  With  a  shout  that  shook  the 
windows,  Hoffmann  would  order  the  offender  by  name  to  march  to 
the  middle  of  the  floor  and  to  "assume  the  position",  by  bending  over 
and  grasping  his  ankles  without  bending  his  knees.  Then,  as  if  he  were 
teeing-off  a  golf  ball,  Hoffmann  would  swing  a  few  practice  arcs  with 
his  thick  leather  paddle  while  the  boy  waited.  Finally  with  a  mighty 
swoosh  and  a  resounding  crack  that  shattered  the  expectant  silence, 
the  paddle  would  assail  the  boy's  posterior.  He  was  then  allowed  to 
stand  up,  but  if  he  cried  out  a  repeat  performance  was  obligatory. 
Nobody  ever  cried  out. 

Most  of  us  merited  one  of  these  rectifications  sooner  or  later,  and 
they  became  almost  a  mark  of  prestige.  We  were  proud  if  the  single 
pink  strips  on  our  backsides  were  still  visible  the  following  day.  The 
only  offense  which  incurred  more  than  a  single  stroke  was  lying.  Liars 
got  three  of  these  colossal  whacks  in  succession. 

Coach  Hoffmann  also  organized  a  series  of  voluntary  after-school 
sports,  based  as  usual  on  a  system  of  inhumanly  high  standards,  and 
including  everything  from  football  to  yo-yo  contests.  For  some  reason 
most  of  us  took  part.  Finally,  around  supper  time,  he  would  walk  home 
to  his  small  neat  house  near  ours,  where  his  wife  had  dinner  waiting 
for  him.  After  dinner  they  stayed  in  the  house,  except  when  he  mowed 
the  lawn  or  shoveled  snow. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  coach,  Hoffmann  taught  all  the  boys' 
hygiene  classes.  This  required  course  was  considered  one  of  the  hardest. 
For  one  thing  we  had  to  keep  an  impeccably  neat  and  detailed  note- 
book, illustrated  with  drawings  of  various  organs  which  we  copied 
from  the  text. 

Once  I  handed  in  a  notebook  over  which  I  had  spent  a  great 
amount  of  time.  I  knew  the  drawings  to  be  the  best  in  the  class  and 
the  work  to  be  worth  an  A.  So  I  was  dumbfounded  when  he  handed 
back  the  notebooks  and  mine  was  marked  zero.  On  the  verge  of  tears 
I  asked  him  why.  His  thick  lips  assumed  their  expression  of  white-hot 
anger. 

"What  do  you  mean  'why'?"  he  snapped.  "I  told  you  what  type  of 
paper  I  wanted  them  on.  That  one's  too  small!"  He  gazed  at  me  piti- 
lessly for  a  minute  while  I  trembled.  "I'll  give  you  another  chance  if 
you'll  have  a  complete  new  notebook  in  by  nine  o'clock  the  day  after 
tomorrow."   He  started  to  walk  away,  but  hesitated  a  second  and 
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added,  "If  it's  better  than  this  one  it  might  be  worth  an  A,  on  the 
right  paper." 

I  hurried  home  that  evening  in  outraged  tears,  and  screamed 
around  the  house  about  the  injustice  of  the  whole  thing.  My  mother 
was  Unusually  impressed  by  this  incident,  on  top  of  so  many  others. 
She  wondered  aloud  indignantly  whether  something  couldn't  be  done 
about  this  man.  My  father  glanced  up  in  a  distracted  way  from  his 
newspaper.  "Well,"  he  sighed,  "It's  a  damn  shame,  but  if  that's  the 
way  things  are,  you'd  better  get  to  work  on  a  new  notebook."  I  looked 
up  startled  as  my  father  re-buried  himself  in  his  paper.  I  busied  myself 
on  the  new  chef-d'oeuvre.  Although  I  never  admitted  it,  the  job  was 
much  easier  to  do  the  second  time,  and  I  found  myself  doing  the  work 
even  more  carefully  than  before.  I  got  an  A. 

On  another  occasion  the  Coach  announced  that  we  would  all  have 
to  learn  Kipling's  "If",  and  be  graded  on  the  recitation.  He  further 
revealed  that  the  first  boy  who  showed  up  at  his  office  the  following 
morning  with  the  poem  memorized  perfectly  would  get  his  semester 
grade  raised  ten  percent.  Again  I  scurried  home,  declaiming  about  the 
patent  unfairness  of  giving  the  overnight  memorization  of  a  single 
poem  such  outlandish  importance. 

"Why,  he  must  be  a  little  off,"  said  my  mother. 

My  father  agreed.  "It  doesn't  make  much  sense,  but  if  that's  what 
he  wants,  it  would  be  a  good  way  to  raise  your  grade,  wouldn't  it?" 
That  evening  was  spent  in  frantic  efforts  to  memorize:  "If  you  can  keep 
your  head  when  all  about  you  are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  you; 
if  you  can  ..."  My  mother  prompted  and  scolded  as  I  faltered  and 
recovered.  To  my  amazement  when  I  got  up  early  the  next  morning,  I 
was  able  to  recite  it  perfectly.  I  ran  over  it  several  times  during 
breakfast. 

I  arrived  at  the  coach's  office  before  he  did,  and  waited,  watching 
the  snowflakes  fall  in  the  blue  dawn.  When  he  arrived  he  surprised  me 
by  speaking  softly  and  cheerfully,  and  he  grinned  as  I  stood  shivering 
and  rattled  off  the  poem  to  him  at  breakneck  speed.  "...  Yours  is  the 
world  and  everything  that's  in  it,  and  what  is  more  you'll  be  a  man, 
my  son." 

"Nice  going,"  he  chuckled.  "You'll  get  your  ten  points."  As  I 
turned  to  leave,  The  Smartest  Boy  in  the  Class  clambered  up  the  stairs, 
only  to  find  he  was  too  late.  My  confidence  and  ambition  soared.  And 
I  remembered  Kipling's  "If." 

Hoffmann  waged  a  constant  running  battle  with  a  few  parents  and 
committee  officials,  who  objected  to  some  of  his  methods,  but  he  always 
managed  to  calm  them  and  never  backed  down.  He  was  probably  aided 
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by  the  fact  that  it  was  a  disgrace  among  us  to  have  your  parents  defend 
you  at  school,  so  that  most  of  us  avoided  berating  him  too  violently 
before  our  families.  Anyway  Hoffmann  remained,  and  unless  some 
reformers  have  gotten  the  better  of  him,  is  still  there. 

One  spring  morning  he  had  us  all  out  boxing.  Now  if  there  was 
one  sport  in  which  I  had  no  interest  or  ability,  it  was  boxing.  And  my 
opponent,  a  fast-moving  red-headed  boy,  was  tough.  As  he  pounded  on 
my  stinging  face  I  heard  Hoffmann's  disgusted  but  insistent  cries  of 
"Get  in  there!  Don't  let  him  push  you  around.  I  was  beginning  to  think 
you  had  some  guts!"  The  combination  of  the  coach's  yelling  and  the 
realization  that  nothing  could  be  much  worse  than  this  pounding 
caused  me  to  start  fighting  back.  To  my  astonishment  the  red-headed 
terror  retreated,  dodging  my  blows,  and  the  fight  was  proclaimed  a 
draw.  The  one  or  two  shouts  of  "Nice  going"  and  "It's  about  time" 
from  onlookers  sounded  strangely  sweet. 

Hoffmann  pulled  me  aside.  Looking  me  squarely  in  the  face  he 
thundered:  "I'm  proud  of  you.  You  aren't  a  sissy  any  more.  And  I'll  tell 
you  something  else.  Your  father's  proud  of  you  too." 

I  looked  at  him  stupidly.  "Do  you  know  my  father?" 

"Yeah,"  he  said  slowly,  "Yeah,  I  know  all  you  kids'  dads.  Keep  up 
the  good  work,  kid."  With  that  he  paced  away,  slapping  his  palm  with 
the  leather  strap,  his  attention  focused  on  a  baseball  game. 

I  looked  around  at  the  other  boys  who  were  watching  me,  and 
sensed  a  new  respect  in  their  manner.  I  became  aware  of  a  feeling 
which  had  been  growing  for  some  time,  a  feeling  of  equality  with 
others,  of  competence.  I  was  looking  people  in  the  face  when  I  talked 
to  them.  I  wondered  vaguely  if  that  was  what  Coach  Hoffmann  meant 
by  becoming  a  man. 

At  the  same  time  I  realized  an  unexpected  sentiment  of  comrade- 
ship with  Hoffmann.  I  found  myself  wondering  what  sort  of  father  he 
would  have  made,  if  he'd  had  any  kids. 
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SUMMER  LIFE 

Gwynne  Williams 

Mother  and  Father  bowl  in  the  wet  grass;  the  bowls  shine  black, 
and  little  pieces  of  grass  stick  to  them  as  they  wobble  their  wide  arcs 
down  the  green.  Around  them  the  sunset  splashes  the  sky  gaudy 
orange;  the  sea  is  smooth,  and  the  tongue  of  hills  jutting  out  into  the 
cove  is  vivid  black.  At  every  cocktail  party  Father  says,  "Do  you  know 
anything  about  lawn-bowling?  My  wife  and  I  have  found  it  to  be  a 
fascinating  sport."  Then  he  goes  into  the  hall  closet  and  brings  out 
the  knobbly  maroon  bag  full  of  bowls.  He  explains  why  they  go  on 
a  curve  and  which  way  they  will  go,  depending  on  the  bias,  and  then, 
because  they  bowl  in  Florida,  he  will  inevitably  drift  into  tales  of  sea 
shelling  .  .  .  there  is  an  island  off  the  West  Coast  of  Florida  where  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  washes  all  the  best  shells  in  the  world,  except  for  a 
strip  of  land  on  the  coast  of  Japan  and  another  strip  on  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Africa.  Here  are  found  Scotch  Bonnets  and  Junonias,  Pan- 
ama Rollers  and  Lion's  Paws.  One  must  arise  early  before  the  others 
arise,  because  it  is  the  earliest  man  who  gets  the  finest  shell.  Mother 
and  Father  will  go  to  bed  about  seven  and  get  up  about  four,  before 
the  sun  is  up.  They  will  creep  down  the  ocean  in  the  moonlight  and 
follow  barefoot  in  the  cold,  damp  sand  along  the  tide's  edge.  And  if 
they  see  someone  else  creeping  likewise,  there  is  embarrassment,  and 
silent,  tactful  agreements  about  taking  different  directions  or  different 
levels.  Sometimes  it  is  very  cold  when  they  get  up — they  must  wear 
heavy  overcoats,  but  they  will  always  go  barefoot;  they  like  the  numb 
coldness  of  the  sea-foam  washing  in  over  their  toes. 

Aunt  Grace  makes  white  and  green  cucumber  sandwiches  for  late 
afternoon  tea;  we  put  our  names  in  the  pot  and  lie  in  the  sun  waiting 
for  the  water  to  boil,  watching  the  humming  birds  dip  in  and  out  of 
the  phlox  and  sparrows  quiver  along  the  edge  of  the  bird  bath.  We 
watch  Hugh's  pool  which  he  dug  himself  (filled  it  with  water,  watched 
it  slowly  sink  away,  splotched  cement  in  all  the  cracks  and  filled  it 
again).  Now  it  sinks  very  slowly  and  he  fills  it  up  to  its  original  level 
about  once  a  week.  Aunt  Grace  has  explained  to  him  that  he  cannot 
keep  fish  in  it  during  the  winter,  because  it  does  not  go  below  freezing 
level.  But  there  are  many  summer  inhabitants:  fish,  water  lilies, 
Daphne  (for  the  fish  to  eat),  frogs  (which  the  cat  eats)  and  some  breed- 
ing, brooding  mosquitoes.  Aunt  Grace  says  that  the  pool  must  have 
more  oxygen,  so  Hugh  puts  little  green  plants  in  it;  he  has  also  planted 
pansies  and  lilies-of-the-valley  around  it.  Aunt  Grace  and  the  tea  arrive, 
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and  Mother  disappears,  because  she  is  against  this  afternoon  gesture. 
"There  are  not  many  things  about  your  Aunt  Grace  that  irritate  me," 
says  Mother,  "But  there  is  one  thing,  and  that  is  her  tea  leaves.  There 
is  nothing  more  horrible  than  to  go  out  into  the  kitchen  and  find  her 
tea  leaves  sitting  in  the  sink.  Just  sitting  there  .  .  .  and  besides,  after- 
noon tea  ruins  your  appetites."  So  she  will  have  none  of  it  but  builds 
the  thing  up  in  her  mind,  brooding  about  it  while  she  plays  solitaire. 
"Your  Aunt  Grace  is  a  very  wonderful  woman,"  says  Mother,  "but 
sometimes  she  is  thoughtless." 

We  settle  down  around  the  card  table  like  birds  settling  down 
after  a  long  flight — or  like  gulls  swooping  down  to  garbage  in  the 
ocean — and  our  hands  ripple  over  the  cards,  over  the  chips,  in  a  loving, 
masterful  way.  The  click  of  chip  against  chip  and  the  ruffle-shuffle, 
slip-slap  of  cards  excites  us,  makes  us  jovial  and  talkative.  Father  and 
Mother  ask  us  please  not  to  forget  the  lights,  and  slip  away.  We  gaze 
at  each  other  in  the  silent  triumph  of  our  youth  and  slight  drunken- 
ness. The  world  is  ours,  and  we  will  do  what  we  like  with  it;  there  is 
infinite  time  and  infinite  space,  and  we  will  encompass  it  all.  "I  offer 
you  my  Aunt  Stephanie,"  says  Phoebe,  lifting  up  her  highball  glass. 
"I  have  quite  run  out  of  chips,  but  I  know  you  will  understand  me 
when  I  say  that  my  Aunt  Stephanie  is  worth  many  chips.  There,"  says 
she,  placing  her  glass  in  the  stack  of  chips,  "Aunt  Stephanie."  The 
hand  is  played,  it  is  Baseball  Poker  with  legs,  and  Phoebe  loses  her 
Aunt  Stephanie  to  Sumner.  "I  shall  let  her  know  in  the  morning," 
promises  Phoebe,  "I  know  she  will  understand."  And  she  reaches  for 
the  decanter  which  Father  has  inadvertently  left  on  the  table  beside 
us.  "If  you  knew  SUSIE  like  I  know  SUSIE,  Oh,  O,  OH  what  a  GAL!" 
booms  Sumner,  raking  in  the  substantial  pile.  "God,"  says  Hugh.  "I 
wish  we  were  all  at  a  party  now.  You  should  have  been  at  the  Grant's 
party.  It  was  fantastic.  There  were  more  game  girls  at  that  party.  It 
was  really  fantastically  game  .  .  .  Bollinger  37:  cases  and  cases  of  Bol- 
linger 37.  God."  Hugh  pours  himself  another  drink,  and  Phoebe  goes 
off  into  a  corner  to  read  T.  S.  Eliot  because  all  of  a  sudden  she  is  feeling 
infinitely  sad.  Shortly  after  midnight  Hugh  remembers  the  Roulette 
wheel  we  gave  Sumner  for  Christmas  several  years  ago.  It  is  beautiful 
and  shiny  with  a  green  betting  cloth  and  Father  has  severely  outlawed 
it.  So  it  is  our  custom  to  lay  out  Fantan  underneath  the  cloth — sevens 
down  the  middle  and  several  eights  and  sixes  on  either  side  .  .  . 
"Tinkle,  tinkle,  trickle  ..."  the  little  ball  spins  round  and  round,  and 
we  watch  it  like  cats.  It  drops  into  a  slot  and  spins  to  a  stop.  Sumner, 
the  inevitable  banker,  sweeps  most  of  the  bets  his  way  with  a  chuckle. 
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He  twirls  the  wheel  again,  drops  the  little  ball  in  .  .  .  bounce  bounce 
bounce  trickle  spinkle  .  .  .  "Because  I  do  not  hope  to  turn  again,  be- 
cause I  do  not  hope  ..."  mutters  Phoebe  from  her  corner.  "I  think  I 
hear  somebody  coming,"  remarks  Hugh.  We  gaze  at  him  in  Horror. 
The  Routine  commences.  Sumner  is  in  charge  of  the  wheel,  each  shoves 
his  own  chips  into  his  lap,  Hugh  removes  the  cloth,  and  lo,  there  is 
the  Fantan.  "Whose  turn?"  asks  Sumner,  as  Father  enters  the  room.  "I 
am  looking  for  a  book,"  says  Father.  "What  would  you  children  sug- 
gest?" We  look  at  him  sweetly  over  our  Fantan  hands,  saying,  "We 
don't  know,  Father."  Phoebe  looks  up  drowsily  from  her  Eliot  to 
suggest  Shelley  which  she  has  trouble  pronouncing.  "Yes,  Pershy 
Bysshe  is  best,"  we  agree.  "You  children  are  no  help,"  observes  Father; 
he  finds  a  book  and  disappears.  We  re-lay  the  cloth,  re-establish  the 
chips,  and  set  the  silver  wheel  running  again,  glinting,  gliding,  whirl- 
ing, and  whispering  ...  "I  think  I  hear  somebody  coming,"  says  Hugh. 
With  whoops  we  repeat  the  routine.  There  is  no  one,  and  the  several 
times  after  there  is  no  one  as  we  secretly  suspected,  but  we  allow  Hugh 
to  hear  things  for  the  sheer  joy  of  action  in  imminent  disaster. 

A  whisper  of  rain  lurks  outside;  I  cannot  sleep,  so  I  go  into  Sum- 
ner's room  and  find  him  frowning  over  War  and  Peace.  "Sumner,  1 
cannot  sleep,  I  am  heavily  oppressed."  Sumner  snorts  and  gathers  up 
some  cards;  we  sit  on  his  bed  and  play  gin  rummy,  piquette,  and  pin- 
ochle. Ever  so  often  he  goes  down  to  the  kitchen  and  returns  with 
nourishment:  pears  and  mince  pie,  pretzels  and  a  quart  of  milk.  The 
clocks  tick  loudly,  it  is  almost  dawn,  and  we  feel  we  are  the  only  people 
awake  in  the  whole  world.  When  I  finally  bid  Sumner  good  night,  I 
know  that  Mother  is  probably  laying  out  her  first  solitaire  hand,  while 
coffee  bubbles  on  the  stove,  brooding  over  her  poetry,  her  family,  and 
Aunt  Grace's  tea-leaves. 


SEVEN  MOONS 

And  if  these  struggling  moons 

should,  on  a  sudden,  burst  their  sable  bags, 

what  swift  cascades  of  silver  balls 

would  rattle  down  the  corridors  of  night, 

bouncing  from  star  to  star, 

to  batter  earth  with  plenitude  of  light! 

Lucy  Turnbull 
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MIKE'S  EASY  MONEY 

William  S.  Peifer 

Mike  Markop  just  couldn't  conceive  of  anyone  being  truly  honest. 
Everybody  was  out  to  get  what  he  could,  and  Mike  long  since  had 
learned  he  had  to  do  the  same  to  keep  in  the  race.  His  conscience 
through  the  many  years  had  become  calloused  by  the  rub  of  his 
motto:  "You  can't  cheat  an  honest  man." 

Mike  never  had  any  real  trouble  with  the  law.  In  fact,  he  was 
never  crooked  enough  to  have  such  trouble,  just  shady.  There  was,  for 
instance,  his  little  used  car  racket  during  the  war.  "Hell,"  he  used  to 
say,  "if  a  sucker  wants  a  car  bad  enough,  he'll  pay  for  it.  Everybody's 
got  dough  these  days  anyway." 

Then  there  were  the  times  back  during  prohibition  when  Mike 
and  a  pal  would  sweat-out  the  rum-runners  on  Delaware  Bay.  They'd 
sit  tight  in  the  pal's  small  outboard  and  fix  in  their  mind  the  spot 
where  the  smugglers  tossed  over  their  goods.  Once  the  Coast  Guard 
got  on  a  "boot  boat's"  tail,  the  stuff  had  to  go  over  the  side  fast.  When 
the  chase  had  passed,  Mike's  pal  started  the  motor,  while  Mike  got  the 
grappling  hooks  tied  up.  "That  stuff  sold  pretty  good  to  those  South 
Jersey  farmers,"  Mike  tells  anyone  today. 

And  the  atomic  age  didn't  leave  Mike  without  any  ideas  either.  He 
was  working  on  one  right  now.  That's  why  he  had  to  be  in  a  "stinkin', 
smoky  bar".  Mike  never  drank  much.  He  was  always  at  work  milking 
someone,  and  not  even  three  beers  could  fog  his  mind  enough  to  inter- 
fere with  his  connivances. 

Mike's  new  idea  concerned  veterans.  He  reasoned  there  were 
plenty  of  G.  I.'s  who  had  saved  enough  dough  during  the  war  to  pay 
their  room  and  board  bills  in  college.  In  addition,  the  Government 
was  giving  them  $75  a  month  "play-money".  "There's  a  cut  in  that 
change  for  me,"  he  figured. 

The  bar  he  had  picked  to  commence  operations  stood  just  across 
the  street  from  a  big  city  university.  It  was  the  average  little  joint,  a 
bar  on  one  side  half-way  back,  tables  on  the  other  and,  in  front,  dart- 
board,  jukebox  and  the  omnipresent  odor  of  brew,  so  repugnant  to 
some,  so  inviting  to  others. 

The  customers  in  the  joint  were  the  typical  veteran-student  type, 
not  too  different  from  the  non-veteran  group  in  dress,  but  marked  by 
a  few  years  on  their  faces.  Eight  or  ten  stood  at  the  bar  awaiting  their 
turn  at  the  dartboard,  to  which  their  attention  was  focused.  At  the 
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several  tables  cliques  of  four  or  five  sat,  laughing  in  some  cases,  in 
deep  philosophic  discussion  at  others. 

Mike  sized  up  the  room,  standing  alone  at  the  bar,  beer  in  hand. 
He  spotted  one  table  where  both  beer  and  conversation  were  running 
short.  "This  is  the  place  to  set  the  bait,"  he  thought. 

"Hey,  fellows,  drink  up."  Turning,  "Bartender,  give  the  kids  a 
round."  One  or  two  raised  their  glasses  in  approval,  and  a  third  stood 
up,  gathering  the  empties  to  take  back  to  the  bar. 

Mike  didn't  wait  to  be  asked  to  sit  down;  he  walked  over  with 
the  five  foaming  tumblers  and  began  distributing  them.  He  saw  the 
faces  read  welcome,  so  he  pulled  up  a  chair. 

"Guess  most  of  you  guys  are  veterans." 

"Occasionally  a  youngster  gets  in,  but  we  try  to  discourage  them. 
It  just  takes  one  A. B.C.  man  to  see  it  once,  and  George  gets  his  place 
closed  up,"  one  of  them  said. 

"George  the  bartender?" 

"Yeah.  He  owns  the  joint.  He's  kind  of  tough  once  in  a  while, 
but  he  keeps  a  good  place." 

Mike's  conversant  sat  just  to  his  left.  He  was  a  medium-built  lad 
with  a  hint  of  premature  baldness.  His  eyes  were  somewhat  sunken, 
and  they  kept  looking  down  at  the  fire  end  of  the  cigarette  he  momen- 
tarily gripped  with  all  five  fingers.  His  chair  turned  sideways,  he  sat 
facing  Mike,  leaning  with  one  elbow  on  the  table.  Now  his  eyes  rose 
from  the  cigarette  and  looked  straight  at  Mike. 

"Take  it  you're  not  from  around  here,"  he  said. 

"No,  I  just  came  up  to  see  your  president,"  Mike  answered. 

"What  about?"  a  younger-looking  member  of  the  group  chimed  in 
from  across  the  table. 

Mike  put  down  his  glass  and  sleeved  off  his  upper  lip.  Crossing 
his  legs,  he  raised  himself  to  a  straighter  position,  attempting  to  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  a  businessman  casually  letting  information 
leak. 

"Well,  my  firm,  .  .  .  that's  Globe  Investment  and  Insurance  Com- 
pany, .  .  .  we're  adding  a  new  type  of  policy  for  students,  and  I  had 
to  get  your  president's  o.k.  to  solicit  among  you." 

He  didn't  pursue  his  advantage.  He  let  a  few  seconds'  silence 
bring  forth  the  inevitable  question.  It  came  from  his  right.  He  looked 
straight  at  the  speaker,  as  if  he  did  not  anticipate  what  was  going  to 
be  asked. 

"What  kind  of  insurance  is  it?" 
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"Well,  ...  I  guess  I  can  open  up  a  little  bit  on  it  now.  We're  trying 
to  help  the  fellows  in  colleges  and  universities  who  have  a  tough  time 
of  it."  He  was  still  the  businessman.  "What  it  amounts  to  is  that  we 
insure  against  flunking.  If  a  guy  flunks  a  semester,  we  set  up  his  tuition, 
room,  board  and  books  at  the  same  school  or  another  one.  We  have  a 
special  veteran's  policy  too  that  insures  just  room  and  board.  That's 
much  cheaper,  of  course." 

Mike  looked  at  the  interested  faces.  He  resumed  his  former  con- 
genial position  with  one  elbow  on  the  table  and  picked  up  his  still-full 
glass  of  beer.  His  tone  returned  to  the  more  informal.  "Look,  I  ...  I 
don't  want  to  bore  you  fellows  with  this  now.  It's  off-hours  for  both  of 
us,  so  let's  go  back  to  whatever  you  were  talking  about  before  I  came." 

The  youth  on  the  left,  ignoring  Mike's  appeal  to  change  subjects, 
provided  the  desired  question.  "What — a  .  .  .  what's  this  insurance  cost 
about?" 

Mike  launched  out  again,  completely  oblivious  of  his  former  sug- 
gestion. "Well,  it  would  depend.  Say  you  wanted  $500  worth,  the  rate 
would  be  $10  a  semester  up  to  two  months  after  the  semester  started. 
When  you  figure  it  out,  that  amounts  to  about  a  third  of  what  you 
spend  for  cigarettes,  if  you  smoke  a  pack  a  day.  It's  really  worth  it,  if 
you  have  a  hard  time  scraping  up  the  dough,  then  have  to  repeat  the 
semester  for  a  few  foul  points." 

The  younger  member  across  the  table  took  advantage  of  the  break 
to  reflect  aloud,  "My  old  man's  in  the  insurance  business.  I  don't  seem 
to  remember  having  heard  of  the  Globe  Insurance  Company." 

Mike  quickly  picked  up  his  glass  and  took  his  first  swallow,  a  long 
one.  He  lowered  the  glass  and  answered,  "Well  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  we're  a 
pretty  new  company,  and  our  promotion  department  hasn't  been  too 
well  organized  yet." 

"What  did  Tully  say?"  the  student  on  the  right  asked. 

"Who's  that?" 

"The  president,  Tully,  did  you  say  you  saw  him?" 

"Oh  .  .  .  yeah  .  .  .  President  Tully,  you  mean.  Yeah,  saw  him  this 
afternoon.  Oh,  he  thought  it  was  a  fine  thing.  Gave  me  a  letter  and  told 
me  to  go  right  ahead."  Mike  reached  toward  his  inside  pocket,  as  if  to 
produce  the  letter,  but  let  his  hands  get  lost,  as  he  looked  toward  the 
back  of  the  room.  "You  fellows  will  have  to  excuse  me,"  he  said  rising. 
Nervously  he  rose  and  walked  off. 

Mike  straightened  his  tie  in  the  mirror.  When  he  entered  the  room 
he  didn't  know  for  sure  whether  he  wanted  to  go  on.  Now  a  confident 
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smirk  reflected  in  the  mirror.  "These  dumb  college  kids,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "they're  not  wise.  Somebody  has  to  give  them  a  lesson  in  prac- 
tical experience."  Now  he  wondered  how  he  was  to  go  about  lifting  ten 
dollars  from  four  pockets.  The  smirk  changed  to  a  grin.  It  came  to  him. 
With  a  sure-bet  clinching  of  the  teeth,  he  strutted  out. 

As  he  approached  the  table,  he  sensed  much  conversation  had 
been  going  on  in  his  absence.  A  copy  of  the  school  paper  had  been 
placed,  as  if  casually,  on  the  table.  Mike  didn't  notice  this  as  he  sat 
down. 

The  fourth  member  of  the  group  who  had  been  silent  until  now 
started  the  ball  rolling.  "My  name's  Nelson;  I  think  I  might  be  inter- 
ested in  one  of  those  policies." 

Nelson  was  probably  the  oldest  of  the  students.  He  had  been  tak- 
ing it  all  in  from  his  place  between  the  lad  on  Mike's  right  and  the 
younger  boy.  Most  of  the  time  he  had  been  staring  right  at  Mike.  His 
position  offered  him  a  profile  view.  Occasionally  he  raised  his  head  to 
point  billows  of  pipe  smoke  at  the  ceiling.  Despite  his  older  appearance 
his  voice  sounded  innocent,  almost  naive.  He  didn't  wait  for  an 
answer;  he  continued  with  a  question. 

"You  did  say  you  got  Tully's  o.k.  this  afternoon?" 
"Yeah,  we  talked  for  almost  two  hours  on  it,"  Mike  answered. 
"You  have  a  policy  on  you  now  I  could  see?" 
"No,  not  just  now.  I  checked  my  briefcase." 

The  questions  started  coming  fast.  Apparently  this  person  had 
been  chosen  by  the  other  three  to  do  the  speaking.  He  went  on: 

"Then  you  could  send  me  a  policy  in  the  morning,  and  I  could 
look  at  it  and  send  you  a  check  if  I  wanted  it?" 

"Yes,  but  it  would  be  better  .  .  .  that  is,  our  rates  may  go  up  if 
demand  is  such  .  .  .  that  is,  if  we  could  do  business  now  ..." 

"Does  Tully  think  you  might  sell  many  policies  here?" 

"Yes,  he  seemed  to  think  ..." 

"Would  your  firm  be  interested  in  an  ad  in  our  school  paper?  I'm 
advertising  manager." 

"Well,  I'm  a  salesman.  I  really  don't  handle  ..." 

"Do  you  have  a  business  card  of  your  firm,  in  case  I  forget  the 
name?" 

"Just  a  minute,  I'll  look."  His  hands  began  aimlessly  to  search 
through  his  coat  pockets. 

"And  you  say  you  saw  Tully  this  afternoon?" 
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Mike  started  to  answer  to  the  affirmative.  He  noticed  the  ques- 
tioner's voice  had  dropped  to  a  slower,  wiser  pitch,  almost  sinister.  He 
also  noticed  all  eyes  looking  at  the  paper  on  the  table.  Mike  glanced 
at  a  picture  of  someone  turned  toward  him.  Under  the  picture  a  cap- 
tion read:  "President  Tully  Leaves  This  Morning  For  Mid-West 
Conference". 

Mike  felt  a  gusher  of  blood  rise  in  his  neck.  His  feet  became  frigid, 
and  a  bubble  seemed  to  rise  up  his  spine.  The  feeling  became  even 
more  intense  when  he  heard  laughter.  Seeing  that  Mike  knew  he  was 
found  out,  everyone  around  the  table  had  begun  laughing.  The  laughs 
weren't  funny  laughs;  they  were  mean  and  contemptuous.  He  felt  a 
tremendous  ache  around  his  temples,  and  his  eyes,  never  leaving  the 
paper,  penetrated  a  semi-darkness. 

Now  the  laughing  gave  way  to  dead  silence.  Mike  rose.  No  one 
was  looking  at  him.  He  pushed  back  his  chair  and  moved  straight 
toward  the  door. 

The  night  air  was  no  relief  to  him.  The  awful  feeling  persisted. 
Mike  had  been  caught  in  the  act  before,  but  this  was  the  first  time  he 
had  felt  shame  since  .  .  .  well,  Mike  couldn't  remember  when.  The 
laughing  was  terrible,  the  silence  even  worse.  They  had  been  laughing 
at  him.  No  one  ever  laughed  at  Mike  Markop;  he  was  too  smart.  The 
silence  crushed  him  .  .  .  silence  meaning  "get  out". 

He  moved  like  a  robot,  never  raising  his  head,  until  he  found 
himself  on  a  streetcar  headed  downtown.  The  same  streetcar  had 
brought  him  up  earlier  in  the  evening.  Now  his  cunning,  his  arrogant 
confidence,  his  contemptuousness  had  vanished.  Across  from  him  sat 
a  row  of  tired  factory  workers  on  their  way  home. 

It  was  then  that  Mike  saw  himself  as  both  slavedriver  and  slave. 
He  wasn't  smart.  He  wasn't  a  superior  being.  He  wasn't  breezing 
through  life  happy-go-lucky.  He  was  all  his  waking  hours  working  the 
job  he  had  cut  out  for  himself.  The  factory  workers  were  better  off;  at 
least  they  had  finished  their  day's  work.  But  Mike  knew  he  must  go 
on  planning,  contriving — and  defeating  himself. 

The  streetcar  moved  on  through  the  night.  And  it  too,  like  the 
occupants  in  it,  moved  along  its  straight,  continuous  track  from  which 
there  is  no  turning. 
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NIGHT  COLORS 

The  moon  made  me  imagine  long  ago, 

That  the  color  of  the  land  at  day 

Extended  beyond  into  the  night. 

I  thought  I  saw  the  olive  green  of  trees, 

The  bluer  green  of  grass: 

But  when  I  looked  at  the  shore 

And  the  imperceptibly  moving  sea, 

The  sharp  white  reflection  of  the  moon 

Erased  all  the  lingering  sunlight  color, 

And  etched  instead  thin  broken  lines, 

Repeating  white  line  waves 

Moving  to  the  outer  ocean, 

To  the  fuller  air,  and  the  deeper  water. 


Clarissa  Platt 


PRISCILLA  SAYS  . . . 

Gwynne  Williams 


Priscilla  is  grateful  about  having  her  marks  up  in  case  the  college 
should  have  need  of  her  assistance,  as  she  has  just  heard  that  Lucy 
cannot  serve  because  her  average  is  too  low.  Priscilla  says  that  Lucy  is 
a  blot  upon  our  lovely  campus.  They  were  showing  slides  in  her 
History  of  Art  conference,  and  Lucy,  busy  at  her  needlework,  observed 
that  a  statue  currently  showing,  looked  Greek.  The  statue,  says  Pris- 
cilla, was  very  Gothic.  In  fact  so  Gothic  there  was  no  need  to  discuss  it. 
But  Priscilla  says  that  though  there  may  be  no  need  for  discussion, 
Lucy  will  discuss.  "I  just  feel  something  Greek  in  it,"  says  Lucy.  "I 
don't  know  why,  but  there  is  something  ..."  Priscilla  says  that  the 
instructor,  Miss  Longworth,  cannot  see  an  obvious  thing  when  it  stares 
her  in  the  face  and  is  totally  unable  to  avoid  possible  inner  meanings. 
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So  Miss  Longworth  says,  "That  is  a  very  interesting  observation,  Lucy. 
Has  the  class  any  comment  to  make  on  Lucy's  observation?"  The  class 
has  not,  and  it  is  very  impatient  to  get  on  with  the  Gothic  as  they  are 
going  to  have  a  midsemester  on  Wednesday,  and  they  have  not  yet 
gone  into  the  problem  of  Gothic  buttresses  and  clerestories  at  all. 
Everyone  is  unhappy  about  it;  some  have  been  studying  for  nights 
on  it,  and  Miss  Longworth  did  say  at  the  beginning  of  the  class,  "Well 
girls,  today  we  will  clarify  any  obscurities  we  may  have  about  the 
buttresses  etc.,"  and  the  girls  are  eager  to  be  clarified  so  feel  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  said  about  Lucy's  observation.  But  neither  Lucy  nor 
Miss  Longworth  can  let  a  good  thing  go,  so  Miss  Longworth  says,  "Let 
us  see  ..."  and  in  no  time  is  back  messing  with  the  slide  files  for  some 
Greek  statuary.  As  soon  as  Miss  Longworth  leaves  the  room,  and  you 
know,  says  Priscilla,  how  it  is  when  the  professor  leaves  the  room  at 
an  unscheduled  moment,  one  becomes  aware  of  one's  next  door  neigh- 
bor— that  sort  of  thing — well,  she  for  one  was  feeling  quite  uncomfort- 
able, but  Lucy  doesn't  feel  a  thing.  "You  know,  girls,  I'm  simply 
desperate  about  the  quiz."  Priscilla  says  that  she  had  not  been  giving 
it  much  thought,  but  Lucy  apparently  has.  "You  should  see  the  book 
on  Early  Christian  Architecture;  it's  a  maze."  Everyone  agrees  that  it's 
a  maze  except  Priscilla  who  didn't  know  that  it  existed,  and  all  the 
time  Lucy  is  doing  her  needlework  which  is  setting  Priscilla's  teeth  on 
edge,  when  back  comes  Miss  Longworth  from  the  file  room  with  a  pile 
of  slides.  Another  machine  has  to  be  set  up  so  that  the  two  statues  may 
be  shown  at  the  same  time.  Meanwhile  time  is  running  very  short, 
and  Priscilla  for  one  has  some  pretty  pertinent  questions  on  the 
buttresses,  but  up  go  the  statues,  which  obviously,  says  Priscilla,  are 
very  different.  But  Lucy,  who  has  to  drive  a  point  down  so  far  you 
can't  see  it  any  more,  continues  on  about  her  feelings  which  she  can't 
express  until  the  bell  rings.  So  Miss  Longworth  says,  "We'll  have  to  go 
on  with  those  buttresses  next  time,  girls."  But  Lucy  can't  accept  posi- 
tions because  her  average  is  too  low,  Avhich  is  too  bad,  isn't  it?  says 
Priscilla. 


THE  MODERN  SPRING 

What  I  like  about  you,  old  friend, 
Spring,  old  twenty-year  friend, 
Is  not  your  some-years'  timid  burgeoning- 
Aprilish,  flower  by  flower,  too  girlish, 
A  Romantic's  dream; 
A  little  sun,  a  bird's  song,  and  so. 
Not  that, 

But  this  year's  surprise,  when  in  one  day 
(Damp,  sunny,  savage) 
You  explode,  kick  open 
The  big  door,  bang! 
Very  modern. 

Then  all  the  leaves  at  once, 

All  the  grass,  the  birds 

Shock  us,  shout  at  us. 

Observe! 

The  wind  shifting  itself  through  the  trees' 

Fingers,  the  shadows  of  the  blown  boughs 

Spanking  the  soft  agitated  grass. 

Plenty  of  sun  and  shade  for  all 

Who  can  be  modern. 

Let  the  wind  pull  you  along 

By  a  string  through  your  spirit, 

Lawn  over  lawn. 

Of  course  you  may  be  lonely. 

When  I  see  you  all  walk  abroad, 

Octopus-eyed, 

Hunting  another  spirit, 

Somehow  I  blame  you. 

And  I  can  only  say 

That,  though  I  search,  too, 

It  is  for  one  of  these: 

Icarus  wanting  a  wing- weaver, 

Prometheus  without  a  flame-carrier,  Jason 

Needing  a  helpful  sorceress. 

I  knew  him  once  but  not  his  need. 

This  modern  Spring, 

So  public  and  so  generous, 

Imputes  to  each  his  private  blame. 

Marcia  Morris 
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STEVEN  NYI 


POEM 

The  bright  impossible  green 

Of  the  mallard's  neck,  its  twisting  sheen 

Burnishing  the  sunshine,  and  the  meek 


Brown  of  his  mate,  with  her  orange  feet 


Peering  and  preening  where  the  waterfall  spills 
On  the  stone,  and  the  land  is  caught 
In  the  sudden  spell,  and  one  powerful  aged  pine 
Guards  the  moment,  towering  over  the  hill. 

Oh  possible  land  and  possible  peace 
Gather  into  the  unexpected  violence 
Of  the  here  and  now,  reveal  yourself 
Let  everyone  willingly  suffer  the  shining 
If  you  are  to  be. 


Laurence  Stapleton 


IDYLL 

Helen  Goldberg 

Bear  sat  on  the  sand,  straightening  her  tangled  grey  hair  with  a 
tortoise-shell-and-rhinestone  comb.  With  each  movement  of  her 
wrinkled  hand,  the  hairs  stretched  tightly  down  to  her  shoulders,  and 
then  sprang  back  into  little  wire  curls,  that  clustered  around  her  face, 
and  hung  limply  over  her  forehead. 

Then,  laying  aside  her  comb,  she  took  up  her  long  paint  brush. 
Her  wide  canvas  lay  before  her,  its  red  and  purple  face  to  the  sun,  and 
its  thick  globs  of  paint  studded  with  sand  grains.  Wielding  the  brush, 
she  sat  pensively  for  several  moments  before  deciding  which  color  it 
was  to  be  today.  When  she  had  set  her  mind  on  Prussian  Blue,  she 
waltzed  her  brush  happily  through  the  river  of  paint,  then  applied  it 
thickly  to  the  canvas. 

"Way  down  upon  the  Swanee  River,"  she  hummed  contentedly, 
as  she  stretched  her  short,  muscular  legs  out  in  the  sun.  "Swanee, 
Swanee,  Swanee  River-r-r  .  .  ." 

Bertram  passed  along  the  beach  at  that  moment,  sweating  pro- 
fusely. His  fishpole  stretched  high  into  the  air  like  the  huge  antenna 
of  some  exotic  insect. 

"Bertram!"  she  chirped.  "Bertram,  come  here!"  And,  lumbering 
over  the  sand  in  his  high  boots,  he  dutifully  followed  her  call. 

"Sit  down,  Bertram,"  she  ordered  gleefully  and,  like  an  obedient 
schoolboy,  he  squatted  before  her  on  the  sand.  "Have  a  cold  drink," 
she  offered.  He  grinned,  and  watched  her  long  paintbrush  plow  across 
the  canvas,  leaving  a  wake  of  Prussian  blue  and  brush  hairs. 

After  enjoying  his  taciturn  approval  for  several  moments,  Bear 
laid  aside  the  brush  and  dug  in  the  sand  beside  her  mattress  for  a  bottle 
of  Sarsaparilla.  Bertram  drank  it  greedily  and,  when  it  was  gone,  he 
wiped  his  mouth  and  sat  back  upon  the  sand  with  gleaming,  interested 
eyes. 

"That  looks  good,"  he  said  admiringly. 

"Yes,  it  is  coming  along,"  agreed  Bear.  "Day  by  day,  you  know, 
and  in  every  way,  it's  getting  better  and  better  and  better." 

"When  will  it  be  finished?" 

"Oh — any  day  now,"  she  answered  airily.  "It's  getting  hot,  dam- 
mit." Bertram  looked  sympathetic,  and  so  she  continued  vindictively, 
"Damn,  damn,  damn  the  little  green  flies." 

"Oh,"  he  commiserated,  and  turned  his  face  towards  the  shore- 
line, following  the  ruffled  blue  ocean  far,  far  out  with  his  eyes — out  to 
where  the  light-house's  white-washed  finger  pierced  the  horizon,  and 
still  farther,  to  where  the  dayliner  was  puffing  mistily  against  the  sky. 


"You  know,  Bertram,"  Bear  commented,  "I  think  we  are  very 
fortunate.  Here  it  is  the  middle  of  August  already,  and  we  haven't  had 
a  single  storm." 

Bertram  yawned,  and  thought  he  would  go  to  sleep.  Anyway,  he 
added,  gazing  at  the  sun,  it  was  almost  noon,  and  soon  all  the  town 
people  would  be  coming  out  to  the  beach.  And,  as  he  plowed  across  the 
sand  clumsily,  Bear  followed  him  with  affectionate  eyes,  all  the  way 
along  the  shore  to  where  his  low,  green  tent  shimmered  in  the  sunlight. 
She  saw  his  bulky  figure  stretch,  and  then  crawl  drowsily  between  the 
canvas  tent  flaps.  Good  boy,  Bertram,  she  reflected. 

Then  she  turned  to  face  the  town  road.  Along  the  high  sand  cliffs 
that  sloped  down  to  the  beach  they  were  lining  up  for  their  picnics, 
little  clusters  of  people  with  shiny  bathing  suits  and  generous  bundles. 
The  small  ones  had  already  started  to  scramble  down  the  incline,  while 
the  mothers  and  fathers  were  cautiously  helping  each  other,  step  by 
timid  step,  to  scale  the  slope. 

Bear  ran  the  comb  once  more  through  her  curls,  and  then,  with 
the  air  of  a  society  matron  at  a  reception,  settled  comfortably  in  the 
sand  to  eye  the  arrivals. 

Some  lay  down  on  the  beach  in  colorful  little  clumps,  and  went 
immediately  to  sleep.  Some  hovered  expectantly  around  creaking 
picnic  baskets.  Some — the  younger  ones — leaped  exhuberantly  into  the 
ocean,  splashing  each  other,  and  crying  out  in  mirthful  protest. 

Bear  thought  perhaps  she  might  be  a  younger  one,  today.  She'd 
had  enough  of  sitting  on  the  beach  and  relaxing  like  an  old  lady  hippo- 
potamus; it  was  time  for  a  change.  Why,  here  she'd  been  living  on  the 
beach  all  of  June  and  July — ever  since  she'd  escaped  from  Michael — 
and  only  gone  in  swimming  three,  four,  no  three  times.  "Wait  for  me!" 
she  piped  to  the  world-at-large,  and  ran,  splashing,  into  the  ocean. 

It  felt  smooth  and  cool;  she  wiggled  through  the  saltwater  feeling 
lithe  and  slippery  like  a  mermaid.  Bertram  didn't  know  what  he  was 
missing,  the  sleepy-head.  There  he  was,  buried  in  his  little  tent,  dream- 
ing away  about  fish,  fish,  fish.  Each  one  bigger  than  the  one  before,  and 
the  one  before,  and  the  one  before  .  .  .  "Watch  out,  Bertram!"  she 
giggled  to  herself.  "They'll  be  getting  so  big,  they  won't  fit  into  your 
tent,  and  they'll  chase  you  out!  haha!"  And  she  giggled  and  giggled 
triumphantly.  "They'll  get  too  big  for  their  breeches,  like  Michael,  and 
you'll  have  to  run  away,  you'll  have  to  run  away!"  Each  giggle  blew  a 
flock  of  little  white  bubbles  down  into  the  ocean.  But  her  joke  kept 
growing  and  growing — until  it  was  so  funny  that  she  had  to  gasp  for 
breath.  Of  course,  she  added  soberly,  Bertram  wouldn't  appreciate  it. 

Michael  might  appreciate  it,  but  he  wouldn't  think  it  was  funny. 
He'd  deny  it;  he'd  say,  "Mother,  it  isn't  true!"  He  might  even  call  her 
names,  she  admitted  reluctantly.  He  might  even  tell  her  she  was — But 


never  mind.  It  was  still  funny.  And  she  giggled  again,  just  to  prove  it. 

There  they  all  sat,  hunched  over  their  sandwiches-and-cokes, 
chewing,  chewing,  chewing  like  cows  in  a  meadow.  Wonder  if  a  wave 
came  up  and  hit  them  right  on  the  head,  she  mused,  would  they  know 
the  difference,  or  would  they  keep  right  on  chewing. 

"No,"  she  said  disdainfully,  "I'm  glad  I'm  not  sitting  on  the  beach 
today,  like  a  scared  old  hippopatomus." 

That's  what  they  were,  scared.  And  she  turned  her  face  into  the 
waves,  to  show  that  she  was  not.  Not  even  Michael  could  frighten  her, 
not  even  the  horrid  things  he  said. 

The  waves  came  at  her,  then,  jumping  out  of  the  ocean,  leering 
and  sneering,  and  mocking  and  scoffing.  A  mammoth  one  rose  towards 
her,  opening  its  dark  jaw,  and  curling  its  white  teeth  over  her  head. 
For  a  moment,  she  felt  herself  swallowed,  chewed,  digested;  she  wist- 
fully waved  "Goodbye  Bear,  Goodbye  me,"  down  among  the  wetness. 

Then,  suddenly,  she  was  resurrected,  spewed  out  into  the  sunlight. 
She  giggled  delightedly.  Oh,  she'd  fooled  them!  It  was  a  shrewd  trick, 
to  try  and  swallow  her  up.  But  she  was  clever,  too.  Wouldn't  Michael 
be  disappointed,  to  see  her  again,  after  planning  her  destruction  so 
carefully. 

The  clean,  white  sloops  glided  along  the  ruffled  horizon,  catching 
the  wind  in  their  puffy  cheeks.  Michael  had  sent  them,  she  was  con- 
vinced. He  had  sent  them  out  on  a  secret  mission  to  find  her  and  bring 
her  back.  And  then  he  would  laugh  and  laugh  and  laugh  to  see  her;  he 
would  tell  her  that  she  was  an  old  fool,  that  she  was — But  never  mind. 
They  weren't  going  to  find  her. 

All  summer  he'd  been  hunting  for  her,  silly  Michael.  She'd  half 
expected  him  to  find  her  in  June.  At  four  in  the  morning,  she'd  wake 
often,  knowing  he  was  there,  close  by,  just  knowing  it  in  her  bones. 
She'd  tiptoe  across  the  sand  to  Bertram,  standing  like  a  gloomy  statue 
at  his  perpetual  fishing.  She'd  warn  him  not  to  make  a  sound,  not  to 
say  a  word.  "Stand  still,  Bertram,  they're  hunting  for  me."  And,  after 
a  while,  she  would  giggle  with  relief  that  they  had  gone. 

Bertram  had  always  obeyed  her  quietly.  Good  boy,  but  so  stupid. 
When  he  died,  Bertram  was  sure  to  go  to  heaven  and  be  a  constella- 
tion: The  Fisherman.  His  pole  would  reach  all  the  way  across  the  sky 
and  be  baited  with  the  North  Star,  she  decided.  When  she  died — but 
then,  on  second  thought,  she  probably  wouldn't.  Michael  might  try  his 
best  tricks;  she  was  still  too  clever  for  him.  He'd  been  tracking  her  for 
months,  now:  since  last  spring.  Since  she'd  run  away  and  hid  in  the 
barn,  and  lived  on  walnuts  for  a  day  and  a  half.  He'd  found  her  that 
time.  But  she'd  escaped  again  and  again.  And  this  time,  he  wouldn't 
find  her.  Let  him  think  what  he  liked.  Let  him  think  she  was — never 
mind.  Something  frightening. 
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Now  the  boats  came,  blown  across  the  horizon.  They  mustn't  find 
her,  mustn't  take  her  away.  With  a  last  voluptuous  wiggle  through  the 
smooth,  cool  water,  she  turned  and  headed  towards  the  shore.  Towards 
her  safe  old  mattress  anchored  on  the .  sand,  sponging  up  sunlight. 
There  she  could  paint  and  paint .  .  .  and  they  would  never  find  her. 


Bright  beach  seen 

From  under  the  dead-white  of  our  ship's  sail 

Sparkling  shore  unattainable  to  us 

Left  windless  on  this  dull  sea 

Beauty's  border  lies  cream-sanded 

Pebbled  with  pearl  where  twines 

The  tear-less  lily  the  pure  rose 

Moses  in  rough  wool  (thick  beard 
Blowing  in  the  wind)  shaded  his  old  eyes 
Looking  down  from  his  mountain 
To  the  land  God-promised 
God-refused 

That  which  we  have  forgotten 
Or  danced  upon  or  crucified 
Has  lost  us  our  land 
Ungained  loveliness  forever  peace 
No  mountain  even 
For  us  to  look  down  from 
But  thick  dark  silent  water 
No  wail  has  this  dull  sea 


M.  Patricia  Ripley 


TECHNIQUE  AND  MEANING  IN  FICTION 

John  A.  Lester,  Jr. 

When  William  Lyon  Phelps  published  his  book,  The  Advance  of 
the  English  Novel,  in  1916,  there  must  have  been  many  who  wondered 
at  its  title.  Readers  who  had  accepted  readily  enough  the  idea  of 
progress  in  science  and  industry  must  have  been  a  little  disconcerted 
at  the  implication  that  literature  too  had  shared  in  the  great  advance. 
We  look  at  Phelps's  title  today,  thirty  years  after,  and  may  still  be 
puzzled  to  recall  that  Don  Quixote  belongs  very  near  the  beginning 
of  this  "advance  of  the  novel" — and  Forever  Amber  near  the  end.  Shall 
we  call  this  progress? 

The  idea  of  progress  in  fiction  is  more  acceptable  if  we  consider 
only  one  or  two  aspects  of  it  at  a  time — new  devices  which  it  discovers, 
new  areas  of  experience  which  it  brings  into  the  province  of  fiction. 
The  available  techniques  of  the  fiction  writer  are  continually  expand- 
ing, and  never  more  rapidly  than  in  the  twentieth  century.  Henry 
James  achieved  a  thoroughly  new  effect  through  carefully  and  subtly 
selecting  his  point  of  view  in  the  novel;  James  Joyce's  adaptation  of  his 
style  to  the  stream  of  consciousness  of  Stephen  Dedalus  brings  us  sud- 
denly close  to  experiences  which  had  never  been  captured  in  fiction 
before.  Such  discoveries  are  sheer  gain  to  the  novel  as  a  literary  form. 
The  work  of  a  Proust  or  a  Hemingway  or  a  Woolf  may  be  valued  not 
only  for  itself,  but  for  the  new  tools  it  has  made  available  to  subsequent 
novelists.  In  the  technique  of  fiction,  progress  is  abundantly  possible, 
and  in  this  area  the  recent  years — the  years  in  fact  since  Phelps  wrote — 
have  brought  us  an  apparently  endless  adventure  of  experiment,  criti- 
cism, and  discovery. 

Still  this  does  not  enable  us  to  generalize  about  the  advance  of 
fiction  as  a  whole.  The  discovery  of  a  new  and  valid  technique  in  the 
novel  does  not  imply  the  arrival  of  a  great  novelist.  Indeed,  one  price 
that  seems  to  have  been  paid  for  this  intense  and  revealing  concern  for 
technique  is  the  growing  implication,  evident  in  recent  critical  writing, 
that  technique  alone  is  enough.  Technique  has  tended  to  become  an 
end  in  itself  rather  than  a  means,  a  refuge  rather  than  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  communicating  something  which  the  author  has  to  say. 
Mark  Schorer  finds  that  "when  we  speak  of  technique,  ...  we  speak  of 
nearly  everything." 

Perhaps  it  will  seem  a  quibble  and  a  mere  matter  of  definition  to 
object  to  this,  and  to  insist  that  technique  alone  is  not  enough.  But  in 
any  definition  of  technique  it  would  seem  that  the  central  element 
must  be  that  it  is  a  means  of  viewing,  developing,  and  shaping  what 


one  has  to  say, — and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  that  process  excuses  the 
writer  from  the  necessity  of  having  something  significant  to  say  to  begin 
with.  We  may  say  that  Henry  James's  greatest  achievement  was  a 
triumph  of  technique,  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  a  triumph  at  all 
without  James's  vision  and  understanding  of  human  nature  as  a  start- 
ing point.  To  advise  the  budding  novelist  to  select  carefully  his  point 
of  view  and  move  up  as  close  as  he  can  get  to  his  subject  may  be  of 
some  help — but  not  much,  if,  when  he  arrives  at  the  strategic  point  of 
view,  he  sees  nothing.  The  creative  vision  of  the  artist  is  the  primary 
operation  in  fiction,  and  that  is  something  technique  can  never  replace. 

Furthermore,  in  common  critical  parlance  there  is  an  implication 
that  technique — being  a  thing  of  method  and  trained,  conscious 
artistry — is  teachable.  The  area  which  mere  technique  misses,  I  believe, 
is  the  area  of  the  unteachable,  the  meaning  which  the  writer  wants  to 
convey — the  reason,  in  short,  for  his  wanting  to  write  at  all.  Here  I 
might  call  a  hundred  creative  writing  courses  to  witness:  How  many 
of  them  can  claim  to  have  created  one  writer  from  scratch,  one  writer 
who  did  not,  to  start  with,  have  something  he  wanted  to  get  said?  Or 
again,  we  may  look  back  now  on  Tolstoi's  War  and  Peace  and  find 
many  technical  blunders  in  its  pages — the  needless  theorizing  of  the 
two  epilogues,  for  one  instance.  But  where  is  the  critic  or  master  of 
technique  who  could  have  instructed  Tolstoi  to  believe  that  Prince 
Andre  and  Natasha  were  characters  worth  portraying?  In  that  example 
alone  we  can  see  the  respects  in  which  fiction  can  be  said  to  advance, 
and  the  respect  in  which  it  relies  inescapably  on  the  creative  insight 
of  the  artist. 

So  we  come  back  again,  in  the  criticism  of  fiction,  to  what  must 
after  all  be  the  starting  point  of  our  own  individual  judgment,  our 
response  to  what  the  author  has  to  say.  At  a  time  when  criticism  of  tech- 
nique as  such  has  been  developed  so  keenly,  it  seems  to  me  worthwhile 
to  return  occasionally  to  this  basis.  When  we  find  ourselves  annoyed 
with  the  over-sentimentality  of  a  Dickens,  or  the  undisciplined  report- 
age of  a  James  T.  Farrell,  it  may  be  partially  true  to  say  that  we  are 
simply  impatient  with  their  poor  technique.  The  whole  truth  must  go 
further  and  recognize  that  we  are  also  resisting  particular  elements  in 
the  whole  views  of  life  which  Dickens  and  Farrell  give  us.  It  is  no  mere 
matter  of  technique;  if  these  are  faults  which  we  have  found,  they  are 
not  faults  which  a  few  lessons  in  technique  would  cure.  They  are  of  one 
piece  with  the  impressions  of  life  which  these  authors  mean  to  convey. 

Our  response  to  an  author,  then,  is — and  should  be — largely  a 
response  to  his  meaning  and  to  the  evaluation  which  he  has  set  on  his 
experience.  That  is  a  conclusion  which  gives  a  new  direction  to  our 
inquiry.  It  becomes  important  for  us  as  individual  readers  to  ask  what 


it  is  we  mainly  look  for  in  a  work  of  fiction.  Certainly  all  of  us  do  not 
have  the  same  criteria  in  mind  as  we  read  a  novel  or  short  story,  and 
since  we  have  found  that  our  own  response  to  the  author's  meaning 
plays  a  large  part  in  our  judgment  of  his  work,  it  is  well  to  discover, 
each  of  us  for  himself,  what  those  criteria  are. 

Here  is  a  list  of  some  criteria  that  may  occur  to  you.  The  list  is 
certainly  not  complete,  but  it  covers  a  good  many  possibilities.  Can  you 
find  in  it  the  point  which  you  think  best  expresses  what  you  look  for 
above  all  in  a  work  of  fiction? 

1.  Understanding  of  historical  periods 

2.  Understanding  of  social  conditions  of  the  author's  time 

3.  Pleasure  in  increasing  one's  knowledge 

4.  Materials  for  research  work 

5.  New  varieties  of  human  experience,  a  fuller  understanding  of 
human  character 

6.  Aesthetic  experience,  exploring  the  imaginative  experience  of 
man 

7.  Contact  with  other  lives,  a  sense  of  knowing  other  people 
fully,  intimately 

8.  Vicarious  experience  of  action 

9.  An  approach  to  philosophy 

10.  Pure,  unexamined,  uncritical  enjoyment 

11.  Escape 

12.  Ethical  or  religious  support  for  one's  own  life 

13.  Opportunity  for  textual  analysis  and  the  study  of  technique 

This  list  has  been  presented  to  a  number  of  groups,  students  in 
college  and  in  adult  education  courses — perhaps  six  groups  in  all.  Each 
time  I  have  asked  the  students  to  select  the  one  criterion  which  they 
would  place  above  all  the  rest.  Admittedly  that  is  an  artificial  exercise; 
we  all  certainly  carry  a  number  of  these  criteria  in  our  minds  as  we 
read.  But  I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  force  the  issue  on  this  occasion, 
if  only  to  clarify  the  order  of  importance  of  these  elements  in  deter- 
mining one's  critical  judgments. 

At  one  time  or  another,  each  of  these  criteria  has  received  at  least 
one  vote;  that  is  in  part  the  origin  of  the  list.  More  significant  than  this 
is  the  fact  that  with  every  one  of  the  six  groups  consulted  the  criterion 
most  favored  was  number  five:  "New  varieties  of  human  experience, 
a  fuller  understanding  of  human  character."  Usually  there  have  been 
twice  as  many  votes  for  this  criterion  as  for  any  other. 

This  selection  seems  to  me  highly  instructive.  It  suggests  a  number 
of  elements  which  must  be  present  in  our  minds  as  we  judge  a  work 
of  fiction — elements,  incidentally,  whose  presence  the  study  of  tech- 
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nique  alone  could  not  have  detected.  It  suggests  that  the  area  of  mean- 
ing and  experience  within  which  a  novelist  can  work  with  most  effect 
is  the  area  of  human  character.  The  large  number  of  readers  selecting 
criterion  number  seven  seems  to  support  the  same  conclusion.  And 
here  very  probably  is  one  clue  as  to  why  Dickens  shows  greater  staying 
power  as  a  novelist  than  Walter  Scott.  Dicken's  creative  vision  is 
focussed  constantly  on  the  area  of  character;  Scott's  vision  is  directed 
rather  toward  historical  background.  Critics  of  technique  can  surely 
find  other  ways  of  accounting  for  Dicken's  continuing  popularity,  but 
their  findings  cannot  take  the  place  of  this  distinction  drawn  on  the 
simple  basis  of  what  Dickens  and  Scott  each  have  to  say. 

Criterion  number  five  also  suggests  that  the  most  profitable  area 
of  character  portrayal  for  the  novelist  is  the  area  of  developing  char- 
acter. We  tend  to  value  most  highly,  I  think,  the  novelist  who  can  show 
us  character  as  it  changes  and  develops,  and  grows  under  the  impact 
of  new  experiences;  we  find  more  significance  in  a  "round,"  fully 
developed  character  than  in  one  which  is  "flat,"  or  built  around  a 
single  characteristic.  Here  is  a  clue  as  to  why  Dostoyevsky  impresses 
us  as  finally  a  more  important  novelist  than  Dickens.  Dostoyevsky  is 
not  only  by  far  the  better  craftsman  of  the  two,  but  is  also  working  in 
an  area  of  experience  and  meaning  which  many  readers  will  instinc- 
tively feel  is  more  significant  and  rewarding. 

We  may  close  this  sketch  of  the  element  of  meaning  in  fiction  by 
noticing  its  bearing  on  the  short  story.  Within  this  shortest  of  fictional 
forms  the  necessity  of  a  writer's  having  something  to  say — if  defensible 
at  all — must  surely  reveal  itself.  The  short  story  by  definition  works 
within  a  small  compass.  It  responds  to,  and  is  largely  the  product  of, 
that  most  insistent  demand  of  the  hurried  modern  reader,  "Can  I  read 
it  while  running  for  a  street  car?"  The  question  we  must  examine 
regarding  the  short  story,  then,  is  this:  Does  it,  for  all  its  brevity,  have 
to  have  something  to  say  and  some  meaning  to  communicate? 

The  answer  is  surely  yes.  The  short  story  which  concludes  without 
getting  something  said  has  an  inertness  and  meaninglessness  about  it 
which  is  distinctly  annoying  to  the  reader.  This  point  may  be  a  diffi- 
cult one  to  make.  One  might  say  that  every  story  must  have  a  moral 
and  must  signify  some  general  truth  about  life.  But  that  line  of  argu- 
ment would  seem  too  obviously  mid-Victorian;  it  would  convince  no 
one. 

It  is  more  to  the  point  to  try  a  sample  story  and  see  how  it  works 
out  when  it  hasn't  a  point  to  make  and  when  it  has.  Suppose  we  im- 
agine a  typical  commuter  as  he  comes  home  from  his  work  at  night.  He 
boards  the  same  train  he  always  takes,  says  good  evening  to  the  same 
conductor  he  always  meets.  And  he  wonders  as  the  train  moves  on  what 
sense  there  is  to  this  life  he  leads,  deadened  with  routine.  Each  night 
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it  is  the  same;  home  to  his  typical  commuter's  house  in  suburbia.  Each 
night  his  wife  greets  him  with  the  same  words,  "Is  that  you,  dear?" — as 
if  there  were  any  doubt  about  the  time  of  his  home-coming.  And  now 
his  train  stops,  and  he  gets  down  and  turns  toward  home;  buys  the  same 
newspaper  at  the  same  news-stand.  He  walks  across  to  Elm  Street  and 
wonders  again,  Is  this  living,  to  go  on  like  this  day  after  day?  One  block 
up  and  cross  over  to  the  left;  second  house  there,  with  the  two  catalpas 
in  front.  He  reaches  his  home  and  opens  the  front  door.  His  wife's 
voice  reaches  him  from  the  kitchen.  "Is  that  you,  dear?" 

Does  that  give  us  a  story?  Most  certainly  it  does  not — though  it  was 
submitted  by  a  writer  who  obviously  thought  it  was  one.  It  does  have 
possibilities,  to  be  sure.  There  is  character  in  it,  and  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  effective  setting.  There  is  quite  as  much  plot  as  is  essential 
to  a  good  short  story.  Only  one  thing  is  lacking — the  story  has  nothing 
to  say.  Before  this  becomes  a  story  the  central  character  must  decide 
something,  must  grow  or  change  somehow.  His  train  of  reflection  must 
lead  him  somewhere — to  revolt  against  his  way  of  life  or  to  some  new 
state  of  mind  which  permits  him  to  meet  this  seemingly  senseless 
routine  with  new  courage — or  even  with  resignation.  As  it  stands,  the 
"story"  could  have  happened  any  day  of  the  commuter's  life.  It  is 
simply  a  random  sample  of  his  thoughts.  To  be  a  significant  story  it 
must  be  a  crucial  moment  in  the  man's  life  and  must  involve  all  the 
meaning  and  evaluation  that  go  into  his  response  to  it.  It  is  just  there 
that  the  writer's  insight  into  human  character  would  most  surely  be  put 
to  the  test. 

If  you  wish  to  prove  still  further  the  necessity  of  the  short-story 
writer's  having  something  to  say  before  he  writes,  try  taking  any  short 
story  you  admire  and  enjoy,  and  changing  some  small  aspect  of  it,  some 
detail  of  character  or  plot.  In  Ring  Lardner's  "Haircut,"  try  ending 
the  story  with  Jim  Kendall  not  killed,  but  slowly  recuperating  in  the 
hospital.  In  Katherine  Mansfield's  "Miss  Brill,"  try  removing  the  very 
minor  characters  of  the  boy  and  girl  from  near  the  end  of  the  story. 
It  is  surprising  what  damage  you  can  do  in  this  way!  And  it  is  usually 
not  simply  the  plot  or  consistency  of  character  that  you  are  tampering 
with,  but  the  whole  point  of  die  story,  the  meaning  and  the  premise 
on  which  it  is  based. 

Our  conclusion,  then,  must  be  a  word  of  caution  against  the  type 
of  criticism  which  would  ask  us  to  study  a  writer's  technique  as  being 
the  primary  element  of  fiction.  It  is  what  he  sees  that  counts  first  of 
all,  however  much  that  may  be  shaped  by  his  manner  of  conveying  it 
to  us.  The  next  genuine  advance  of  the  novel  will  come  when  a  novel- 
ist has  as  much  to  say  as  Tolstoi  had,  and  has  mastered  the  abundant 
modern  discoveries  in  technique  with  which  to  say  it. 
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SAVOIR-FAIRE  AND 
OTHER  ETIQUETTE 

Stand  so, 

Holding  the  glass  so, 

And  listen  to  the  lady  in  the  green  plumed  hat 

Ask  the  gentleman  in  the  pin  striped  grey 

Just  what  he  thinks  about  Russia  today. 

Watch  her  experienced  turn 

As  she  snares  a  canape  from  a  passing  tray 

Then  assumes  an  attentive  repose. 

A  cigarette,  thoughtfully  tapped  and  lit, 
Lends  considerable  air  of  poise. 

Alone,  the  twenty-ish  woman  by  the  window 
With  a  glance,  practiced,  inscrutable, 
Strikes  an  attitude  entirely  suitable 
For  the  dust  jacket  of  a  first  novel, 
Downs  her  drink  with  deliberateness,  and 
Advancing  through  the  smoke  choked  tomb, 
Threads  her  way  to  the  ladies  room. 

Small  tables  with  little  drawers 
Are  best  for  olive  pits. 

Try  a  tangency  with  the  literary  clique 

The  current  play 

Is  bound  to  pay 

In  rich  conversational  value. 

Reminiscent:  Bernhardt's  La  Dame  Aux  Camelias 

Contemporary:  The  Absence  of  Eugene  O'Neill 

Ably  handled  by  the  gentleman  in  tweeds. 

NO  DETAILS!  Familiar  and  general. 

A  quantity  of  selected  hors  d'oeuvres  and  nuts 
Can  serve  as  dinner. 


David  Rosenthal 
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THE  REFUGEE 

John  Brownlee 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  considerable  regret  that  I  sailed  from 
England,  for  I  had  found  my  position  as  a  lecturer  in  physics  at  Cam- 
bridge stimulating  and  rewarding.  But  the  European  situation  in  May 
of  1939  was  not  one  that  tempted  American  nationals  to  remain 
abroad,  so  I  joined  the  stream  of  people  that  were  fleeing  to  the  United 
States  and  booked  passage  on  the  Aquitania. 

I  first  saw  Julius  as  he  boarded  the  ship  at  Cherbourg.  It  was  early 
morning  as  I  stood  on  the  Main  Deck,  looking  down  at  the  crowd 
clustered  around  the  gang-plank  and  the  fortunate  few  who  were 
trickling  into  the  ship.  There  was  one  man,  small  and  engulfed  in  a 
shabby  overcoat,  who  was  trying  to  carry  two  huge  cello  cases  up  the 
plank  and  who  was  having  difficulty  getting  them  through  the  door  in 
the  side  of  the  ship.  Finally  a  steward  came  to  his  assistance  and  he 
disappeared  from  sight.  His  personal  luggage  had  apparently  been 
entrusted  to  a  porter. 

I  was  amused  at  the  time  by  this  manifestation  of  the  musical 
temperament,  but  I  gave  the  matter  no  further  thought  until  I  returned 
to  my  cabin.  The  little  musician  was  trying  to  install  himself  and  his 
cellos  in  a  room  a  few  doors  away,  while  the  steward  was  patiently  ex- 
plaining to  him  that  the  instruments  would  have  to  go  to  the  hold.  The 
little  man  was  clutching  the  cases  possessively  and  talking  volubly  in 
German,  obviously  completely  unaware  of  what  was  going  on.  My  own 
German  is  reasonably  fluent,  so  I  joined  the  group  and  explained  to 
the  man  that  his  cellos  would  have  to  travel  separately.  We  exacted  a 
promise  from  the  steward  to  be  particularly  careful,  and  with  some 
misgivings  the  musician  watched  his  most  precious  belongings  dis- 
appear around  the  corner. 

He  thanked  me  and  commented  on  my  German.  I  explained  that 
I  had  studied  physics  for  two  years  in  Berlin  at  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Institute.  He  told  me  that  his  name  was  Julius  Griinwald  and  that  he 
too  was  from  Berlin,  where  he  had  played  first  cello  in  the  Stattsoper 
Orchestra.  When  I  said  that  I  had  been  a  member  of  the  claque  there 
in  my  student  days,  he  was  delighted,  and  as  he  settled  himself  in  his 
cabin  we  discussed  operatic  luminaries  of  the  past  and  present. 

From  that  time  on  Julius  was  attached  to  me,  for  my  knowledge 
of  German  made  me  both  interpreter  and  friend.  In  appearance  he  was 
not  particularly  attractive.  His  dark  head  with  its  large  nose  and  full 
lips  seemed  too  big  for  his  frail  body,  and  I  sometimes  wondered  how 
he  managed  an  instrument  like  the  cello.  He  was  very  much  the  artist, 
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delicate  and  high  strung,  a  fascinating  man  to  talk  to  in  his  own  field. 
His  face  would  light  up  as  he  discussed  some  operatic  favorite  of  his, 
and  his  hands  would  work  double  time  as  he  tried  to  explain  just  how 
a  passage  should  be  played  or  an  aria  sung.  I  soon  learned  his  personal 
history,  which  was  in  its  way  typical  of  many  of  the  boat's  passengers. 
As  a  Jew  he  had  simply  found  Hitler's  Germany  too  hot  to  stay  in. 

Little  incidents  had  built  up;  there  had  been  difficulties  at  the 
orchestra  ,and  finally  he  had  lost  his  position,  no  reason  given.  His 
father  and  one  of  his  brothers  had  disappeared  into  concentration 
camps.  He  had  another  brother  in  America,  and  had  put  his  life 
savings  into  arranging  his  escape.  After  four  months  of  maneuvering 
he  had  finally  managed  to  get  himself  and  his  cellos  out  of  Germany 
to  Cherbourg.  He  told  me  that  he  had  never  felt  such  relief  as  when 
he  first  set  foot  on  the  Aquitania,  and  I  believed  him,  for  happiness 
and  anticipation  were  written  clearly  in  his  face.  He  did  not  speak 
much  of  the  details  of  those  last  four  monts.  I  gathered  that  there 
had  been  some  incidents  better  forgotten.  There  was  a  note  in  his 
voice  when  he  spoke  of  Hitler  and  his  regime  that  expressed  bitterness 
and  hate  such  as  I  had  never  heard  before;  it  also  expressed  fear. 
But  when  he  spoke  of  America  and  his  future  there  as  a  musician 
there  was  a  light  in  his  eyes  that  made  me  hope  he  would  soon  forget 
the  past. 

For  the  first  few  days  he  seemed  perfectly  happy.  And  then,  as  we 
were  walking  up  and  down  the  deck  one  cold  misty  morning,  he  sud- 
denly clutched  my  arm.  There  was  a  worried,  almost  frightened  look 
on  his  face. 

"That  man,"  he  whispered,  "I  think  I  have  seen  him  before." 

He  indicated  a  tall,  powerful  looking  man  who  stood  at  the  rail, 
gazing  fixedly  at  the  ocean.  He  had  an  erect,  military  figure  which  his 
black  overcoat  could  not  conceal. 

"Nonsense,"  I  replied.  "How  could  you?" 

Julius  turned  back  the  way  we  had  come  and  began  to  walk 
quickly. 

"I  have  seen  him,"  he  repeated. 

"In  Germany,  perhaps,"  I  suggested,  for  there  had  been  a  Teutonic 
cast  to  the  man's  face. 

"Yes,"  he  breathed,  almost  to  himself,  "perhaps  in  Germany." 

He  seemed  disinclined  to  converse  further  and  soon  after  went 
below. 

We  saw  the  man  again  in  the  days  that  followed,  and  always  Julius 
avoided  him.  I  tried  to  laugh  away  his  fears,  but  he  refused  to  be  con- 
vinced and  would  not  discuss  the  matter,  except  to  repeat  that  he  had 
seen  the  man  somewhere  before.  As  the  days  passed  I  noticed  a  gradual 
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change  in  Julius.  He  was  often  silent  now,  almost  morose,  and  the  care- 
free attitude  which  had  marked  him  earlier  had  completely  dis- 
appeared. He  no  longer  walked  on  deck  during  the  daytime;  his  meals 
were  served  in  his  cabin.'  Only  late  at  night,  when  most  of  the  other 
passengers  were  in  their  bunks,  could  I  cajole  him  out  into  the  open. 
His  face  had  grown  thinner.  With  his  small  shoulders  hunched  over  he 
seemed  always  to  be  running  from  something.  Then,  late  one  night,  as 
we  walked  along  one  of  the  damp,  open  decks,  Julius  turned  com- 
pletely white. 

"God  in  heaven,"  he  whispered,  "look!" 

Up  ahead,  in  the  shadows,  his  back  against  the  rail,  stood  the  man 
in  the  black  overcoat.  His  hands  were  thrust  deep  in  his  pockets,  and 
he  was  looking  at  us.  For  a  moment  I  had  the  odd  impression  that  he 
was  waiting  for  something. 

Only  my  firm  hand  on  his  arm  kept  Julius  from  breaking  into  a 
run  as  we  turned  back.  His  whole  body  was  shaking,  and  there  was 
a  terrible  fear  on  his  face.  I  asked  him  what  was  wrong. 

"I  don't  know,"  was  all  he  would  say.  "I  don't  know." 

We  saw  the  man  in  the  black  overcoat  often  after  that  when  I 
brought  Julius  out  late  at  night.  Julius  rarely  spoke  now;  he  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  his  interest  in  music  and  the  arts  and  was  continually  shut 
up  with  his  own  thoughts.  I  really  began  to  worry  about  him.  Nat- 
urally very  sensitive  and  high-strung,  he  seemed  on  the  point  oil  break- 
ing from  this  inward  disturbance.  He  had  not  slept  for  two  nights,  and 
kept  going  on  nervous  energy  alone.  He  was  drinking  a  good  deal  as 
well,  but  it  did  nothing  to  alleviate  the  fear  in  his  eyes.  The  thoughts 
he  could  not  drive  away  were  closing  in  and  crushing  him.  Often  now 
he  was  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  living  in  a  taut  inner  world 
of  his  own. 

I  was  curious  about  the  man  in  the  overcoat.  No  one  seemed  to 
know  his  name  or  anything  about  him.  I  asked  the  Purser  once,  and 
got  a  blank  stare  for  my  pains.  He  walked  about  as  if  he  were  a  being 
from  another  world,  eyeing  passengers  and  crew  alike  with  a  cold  dis- 
taste. He  spoke  to  no  one  and  seemed  interested  in  no  one. 

On  May  twenty-second  Germany  and  Italy  signed  a  pact,  each 
pledging  to  support  the  other  in  case  of  any  kind  of  "entanglement". 
On  May  twenty-third  Hitler  was  to  make  a  speech,  which  we  would 
hear  on  the  Aquitania  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Julius  and  I 
planned  to  listen.  At  four  o'clock  we  were  walking  the  decks  when  we 
passed  the  man  in  the  overcoat,  standing  as  always  against  the  rail, 
outlined  against  the  vast  blackness  of  the  ocean.  We  hurried  past,  and 
a  few  seconds  later  I  heard  his  slow,  heavy  footsteps  following  us.  We 
walked  a  little  faster,  then  climbed  a  stairway  to  the  open  Boat  Deck 
above. 
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It  was  a  beautiful  night,  although  the  sky  was  black,  without  moon 
or  stars.  We  crossed  to  the  rail  and  looked  down  at  the  dark,  swelling 
mass  of  the  water.  Julius  seemed  fascinated  by  the  sight.  There  was  a 
cold  wind  coming  up  off  the  ocean,  and  he  shivered  and  pulled  his  coat 
tighter  around  his  neck.  Then  we  heard  the  sound  of  steps  ringing  on 
the  iron  stairs.  Julius  turned,  and  the  look  of  fear  was  on  his  face  again. 
As  we  walked  on  down  the  dark  deck,  the  remorseless  footsteps  fol- 
lowed us.  Julius  whimpered  and  walked  faster,  then  suddenly  broke 
into  a  run.  Ahead  of  him  a  square  of  light  appeared  from  an  open  door- 
way. As  I  followed  him  he  cut  into  the  doorway  and  ran  panic-stricken 
down  whatever  passages  appeared  before  him.  There  was  no  one  be- 
hind us.  I  reached  out  and  gripped  his  arm.  He  turned,  his  back  against 
the  wall,  and  for  a  moment  that  enormous  fear  blotted  out  the  reason 
in  his  eyes.  Then  he  recognized  me. 

He  stood  there  for  a  little  while,  trying  to  control  his  breathing. 
Then,  in  a  tight,  passionate  voice,  he  began  to  curse  the  Nazis  and 
everything  they  stood  for.  He  was  very  tired,  and  very  bitter,  and  be- 
hind everything  he  said  there  was  fear. 

"I  never  should  have  escaped  the  Nazis,"  he  said.  "My  place  is  in 
Germany."  And  in  a  whisper,  "I  cannot  escape  them." 

As  I  led  him  to  the  lounge  where  the  speech  was  to  be  broadcast, 
he  was  almost  relaxed  after  his  outburst.  There  were  only  a  few  people 
gathered  to  hear  Hitler.  Standing  off  at  one  side  was  the  man  in  the 
overcoat,  and  Julius  was  tense  again.  The  steward  fiddled  with  the 
dials,  and  suddenly  we  were  hearing  the  voice  of  the  Fiihrer. 

It  was  a  short  speech,  leaving  no  doubts  as  to  the  intentions  of 
Germany.  A  second  World  War  seemed  immediate  and  inevitable. 
There  had  been  a  conference  between  Hitler  and  his  military  staff,  and 
he  stated  the  result  very  clearly.  "We  are  left  with  the  decision  to  attack 
Poland  at  the  earliest  opportunity." 

When  I  looked  around  for  Julius  after  the  speech,  he  was  gone. 
So  was  the  man  in  the  overcoat.  I  went  out  on  deck  to  look  for  him,  and 
almost  at  once  I  came  upon  a  little  group  of  passengers  clustered  at  the 
rail.  At  the  same  time  I  realized  that  the  ship  had  stopped,  and  I  knew 
what  had  happened.  A  man  in  the  uniform  of  a  ship's  officer  appeared 
and  looked  over  the  rail. 

"Not  a  chance,"  he  said.  "Sucked  into  the  propellors.  Who  was 
it?" 

"A  little  dark  chap  in  a  shabby  overcoat,"  said  one  of  the  bystand- 
ers. "I  saw  him  turn  down  this  way.  Then  I  heard  the  scream  and  the 
splash." 

The  large  man  in  the  black  overcoat  stood  against  the  rail,  looking 
down  at  the  water.  I  turned  away  and  walked  into  the  lounge  and  sat 
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down,  feeling  strangely  empty  inside.  I  was  almost  relieved.  Julius 
Griinwald,  with  his  black  memories  and  twisted  fears,  was  perhaps 
better  out  of  this  world.  He  could  not  escape;  he  would  have  been 
forever  haunted  by  the  specter  that  followed  him. 

The  man  in  the  overcoat  entered  the  room  and  sat  down  at  the 
other  end  of  the  couch.  I  looked  at  him,  and  wondered  who  he  was  and 
what  I  should  do.  He  looked  very  tired  and  suddenly  very  normal.  He 
turned  to  me. 

"Did  you  see  that?"  he  asked  in  a  shaking  voice.  "I  wasn't  more 
than  fifteen  yards  away  when  he  threw  himself  over.  What  will  the 
American  papers  say?  My  first  inspection  in  two  years  for  Cunard,  and 
somebody  commits  suicide  before  my  eyes — " 

I  let  him  ramble  on  and  on. 


TRANSCENDENTAL  LIMERICK 

When  asked  might  a  woman  wear  pants 
That  critical  fellow  named  Kant 

Snapped  back  in  reply, 

"Attempts  to  transcend  genderal 

distinctions  to  posit  a 

gynandromorphic  category 

of  clothal  relationships 

leads  to  syllogism  and 

antinomy." 
Which  of  course  in  Kant's  cant  meant  she  can't. 
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Across  the  valley  there, 

do  you  see  that  drift  of  smoke? 

The  same  breeze  that's  right  here 
flicking  your  hair 
tossing  these  branches, 

Is  busying  the  white  smoke. 

The  way  the  breeze  is  whipping  your  dress 
is  nice 

And  can  you  see  that  tiny  violet — 

It  whimpers  so, 

I'm  afraid  it's  going  to  break. 

The  water  on  the  lake  sways  and  swells. 

You  taste  the  breath 

that  drifts  across  the  valley. 

Your  breast  fills. 

The  breeze  comes  stronger, 

it  flips  through  tallest  trees. 

The  tufts  of  wind  burst  on  the  hill 
and  rush  on; 

Growing — more  powerful — 
crackling,  pushing, 
terrifying  strength  bends  all  before. 

Then  passions  cease  and  winds  are  spent. 

You  lie  serene, 

torrent-tossed  sense  is  calm. 

The  violet  still  stands, 

the  white  smoke  rises  straight. 

All  is  as  before. 


Nick  Norton 
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A  VERY  GRIPPING  ADVENTURE 
OF  THE  DARK 

Royal  Francis  Shepard,  Jr. 

Mr.  Gregory  lay  stretched  out  very  straight  on  a  hard  white  sheet, 
his  body  insulated  from  the  elements  by  only  a  very  thin  pair  of  blue 
pajamas  with  pink  stripes.  Yet,  lying  there  in  the  dark  as  he  was,  Mr. 
Gregory  could  not  have  described  to  you  very  accurately  the  coloration 
of  his  attire.  It  was  not  of  his  buying.  Periodically,  it  appeared  layed 
out  for  him  and  he  donned  it.  He  always  recognized  this  particular 
pair  of  pajamas  as  his  own,  even  looked  forward  to  its  appearance 
twice-monthly.  Yet,  he  could  not  have  told  you  how  he  knew  it  was 
his  pair,  nor  how  often  one  might  expect  to  find  it  settling  stiffly  and 
freshly  pressed  on  top  of  his  pillow  of  an  evening. 

All  this  was  his  wife's  doing, — that  great  woman  who  lay  as  dead 
by  his  side.  So  quietly  was  Mrs.  Gregory  in  the  habit  of  sleeping,  so 
easily  did  her  light  breath  sneak  from  out  her  enormous  bulk,  that  one 
might  really  wonder  if  she  were  alive.  In  the  early  days  of  their  mar- 
riage Mr.  Gregory  had  several  times  awakened  fearful  in  the  night, 
listened  in  vain  for  his  wife's  breathing,  and  announced  to  himself 
that  she  had  expired.  In  the  end,  however,  he  would  lean  over  her, 
pressing  his  sleep-dulled  ear  against  her  spongy  lips,  and  to  be  sure 
there  was  invariably  a  trickle  of  air.  On  each  such  occasion  Mr.  Gregory 
had  felt  some  sort  of  emotion.  He  didn't  know  quite  what  it  was,  but 
it  always  left  him  feeling  somehow  more  firmly  linked  to  Mrs.  Gregory. 

It  was  terribly  hot  as  he  lay  there  on  this  late  Spring  night.  Earlier 
he  had  rather  enjoyed  the  heat.  It  delivered  to  him  a  thick,  feverish, 
and  sort  of  damp  melancholy  which  he  found  quite  delightful.  He  had 
thought  of  the  little  gaudy  dew-littered  garden  behind  the  house.  He 
thought  of  the  cluster  of  fuchsia.  The  disturbing  downward  thrust  of 
their  heads  was  sympathetic  to  his  mood.  These  drooping  fuchsia, 
grave,  bowed  down  in  raptured  weeping,  were  damp,  and  their  blatant 
colors  mixed  with  the  dark  became  part  of  the  fevered  thickness  of  the 
night.  They  and  all  around  them  in  the  little  garden  seemed  seeping 
through  the  walls  of  the  house  into  his  soul.  Later  the  heat  had  become 
oppressive.  His  fever  gave  way  to  an  empty  clamminess,  and  he  had 
tried  in  vain  to  get  to  sleep.  Finally,  when  it  seemed  that  he  was  just 
at  the  brink  of  slumber,  a  slow  scraping  noise  began  to  reach  the  room 
from  outdoors  until  it  prodded  his  consciousness  into  a  sharp  wakeful- 
ness. 

Now  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  Mr.  Gregory  still  lay 
spread  out  stiffly  in  his  sheer  pajamas  so  as  to  remain  as  cool  as  possible. 
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He  might  have  looked  very  sleek  there  and  almost  ethereal,  if  it  were 
not  for  a  mound  of  belly  which  protruded  out  of  an  otherwise  wiry 
frame.  Although  the  attitude  of  his  body  and  the  rigid  set  to  his  chin 
suggested  that  he  was  very  much  detached  from  his  immediate  sur- 
roundings, his  ears  were  only  too  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  scraping 
noise  was  persisting,  indeed  with  increasing  volume.  It  seemed  as  if 
it  had  moved  up  the  front  walk  and  were  now  about  to  attack  the  front 
stoop.  Mr.  Gregory  had  never  heard  anything  like  it  before,  and  that 
fact  alone  was  sufficient  to  render  it  sinister  in  this  suburban  town  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Not  able  to  bear  it  any  longer,  at  least  not  inflexibly  prostrate,  he 
slid  softly  from  the  bed.  He  took  care  to  let  the  springs  up  slowly  so  as 
not  to  disturb  his  wife.  Then  he  tiptoed  over  to  the  window,  stuck  his 
head  way  out,  and  looked  around  and  below  him.  He  could  see  nothing 
which  might  have  given  rise  to  such  an  odd  sound,  though  it  still  con- 
tinued as  before. 

Now  thoroughly  aroused,  he  determined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this  thing,  and  after  finding  a  bathrobe  he  shuffled  out  of  the  bedroom 
and  into  the  hall.  Turning  and  proceeding  quietly,  ever  so  quietly,  he 
headed  for  the  stairs,  which  he  knew  kinesthetically  by  heart.  Then  on 
second  thought  he  retreated  a  few  steps,  reached  into  young  Jackie's 
room,  and  obtained  a  baseball  bat,  a  "Louisville  Smasher."  Again  he 
started  down  the  stairs,  when  Jumbo,  the  Gregory  Newfoundland, 
loomed  up  behind  him.  Mr.  Gregory  was  confident  that  he  could 
manipulate  himself  down  the  stairs  without  waking  his  wife,  but  with 
Jumbo  it  was  otherwise.  The  carpets  had  been  taken  up  for  the  summer 
and  Jumbo's  long  nails  made  his  descending  in  the  dark  a  difficult, 
noisy,  and  sometimes  precipitant  matter.  However,  both  Mr.  Gregory 
and  Jumbo  arrived  at  the  bottom  in  comparative  silence,  and  no  one 
could  be  heard  to  stir  above.  Next  Mr.  Gregory  stumbled  into  the  hall 
closet,  a  place  not  so  well  known  in  the  night,  and  retrieved  a  flash 
light.  Hiding  the  light  behind  Jackie's  mackinaw  so  as  not  to  inform 
the  intruder  outside  of  his  discovery,  he  tested  its  batteries.  The  flash 
caught  him  square  in  the  eyes,  and  he  emerged  from  the  closet  blinking 
away  a  flurry  of  lemondrops  which  shot  at  him  from  every  direction. 

The  front  door  proved  more  prone  to  creaking  than  he  had  ex- 
pected. Before  braving  the  night  himself,  he  caught  Jumbo  by  the 
collar  and  pushed  the  beast's  huge  head  around  the  corner  of  the 
doorway.  Jumbo  evidenced  no  very  violent  reaction  to  the  outside,  and 
so  both  he  and  Mr.  Gregory  stepped  lightly  out  upon  the  front  porch. 
The  scraping  noise  continued  as  relentlessly  as  ever.  It  had  not  been 
progressing  up  the  front  walk  to  the  house  as  Mr.  Gregory  had  thought, 
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but  had  apparently  been  moving  up  the  sidewalk  along  the  street. 
Right  now  it  had  reached  the  Gregory  driveway. 

Jumbo  bounced  forward  onto  the  lawn.  He  charged  toward  the 
sound,  sniffed,  and  then,  turning  short  of  the  driveway,  began  rooting 
around  at  a  rose  bush.  Could  it  be  that  there  was  something  quite 
normal  and  unoffensive  making  the  sound?  Now  that  he  had  come  so 
far  in  his  pajamas  the  question  was  not  pleasing  to  Mr.  Gregory.  It 
was  too  late  for  a  mild  solution.  But  he  knew  Jumbo.  He  knew  that 
Jumbo  had  an  intense  dislike  for  scraping  sounds,  for  metallic  sounds 
of  any  sort.  He  knew  that  Jumbo  would  knock  over  the  piano  to  get 
at  the  throat  of  a  lion,  but  he  also  knew  that  Jumbo  could  de-leg  the 
same  piano  in  retreat  from  a  small  toy  automobile  rolling  toward  him 
over  a  hard  surface.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  knew  that  this  little 
scraping  noise  apparently  attacking  no  one  (except  Mr.  Gregory  in 
a  subtle  fashion  beyond  the  understanding  of  Jumbo)  could  not  over- 
come Jumbo's  naturally  excessive  curiosity.  There  was  something  un- 
canny about  the  thing,  and  Jumbo  did  not  like  the  uncanny.  Jumbo 
was  rooting  around  in  the  rose  bush,  but  not  in  indifference.  One 
nostril  was  turned  toward  the  noise  at  all  times. 

His  interpretation  of  Jumbo's  behavior  made  Mr.  Gregory  a  little 
wary.  He  became  considerably  more  wary  when  on  moving  a  few  steps 
away  from  the  porch,  he  spied  a  small  white  object  bouncing  as  mis- 
chievously as  a  fisherman's  cork  across  his  driveway.  A  little  white 
object  and  that  was  all. 

Now  he  marched  a  bit  nearer,  weapon  cocked.  A  tin  can.  Surely 
a  tin  can!  But  a  tin  can  moving  by  itself!  Mr.  Gregory  blinked,  peered, 
opened  his  mouth.  Then  slowly  a  grey  vagueness  hovered  over  the  can. 
A  dog. 

Mr.  Gregory  appraised  the  situation  in  a  moment.  Only  now  he 
used  his  flashlight,  having  been  previously  more  aware  of  the  baseball 
bat.  It  was  a  grey  dog  with  its  foot  caught  in  a  tin  can.  Right  then  a 
bizarre  figure,  he  was  but  a  common  casualty  of  the  latest  sally  of  the 
garbage  can  gang.  Mr.  Gregory  set  down  his  equipment  and  knelt  be- 
side the  little  dog  who  sat  dejectedly  on  top  of  the  can.  A  miniature 
schnauzer,  he  decided.  He  was  something  of  a  dog  fancier — that  is,  he 
had  memorized  all  the  breed  names  from  a  picture  book  on  dogs  long 
ago,  and  ever  since  had  revelled  to  himself  as  one  by  one  they  came  into 
actuality  on  the  streets.  Sometimes  he  would  be  out  walking  with  his 
wife  when  a  rare  breed  came  into  view.  "There  goes  a  Welsh  corgi!"  he 
would  exclaim.  His  wife's  monologue  on  the  church  tea  would  not  drop 
a  preposition.  "Look,  a  saluki!"  he  would  shout.  Mrs.  Gregory  would 
merely  draw  him  out  of  the  way  of  a  fire  hydrant,  totally  unaware  of 
what  new  creature  had  swept  into  his  ken,  and  all  the  while  vigorously 
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digging  the  sand  from  whatever  peak  in  Darien  her  husband's  mind 
might  have  mounted. 

The  can  was  hard  to  get  off.  The  little  dog  sat  there  patiently,  but 
Mr.  Gregory  was  afraid  of  being  bitten  at  any  moment.  To  hold  the 
dog's  jaw  with  one  hand  and  work  the  can  with  the  other  was  impos- 
sible. And  that  seemed  bad  manners  anyway.  Sort  of  a  breach  of  faith 
on  his  own  part  in  the  assumption  of  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  other.  When  at  last  the  can  did  come  off,  the  little  dog  got  up  and 
ambled  down  the  street  with  barely  a  token  of  gratitude.  Jumbo,  find- 
ing him  normal,  trudged  over  and  offered  a  peremptory  sniff;  then 
walked  away.  His  master  ran  after  the  little  dog  to  look  at  his  collar. 
The  animal  lived  on  Walnut  Street.  That  was  only  a  few  blocks  off. 
Mr.  Gregory's  mind  was  at  ease. 

When  Mr.  Gregory  returned  to  the  house  he  had  a  baseball  bat 
in  one  hand,  a  tin  can  in  the  other.  After  kneeing  Jumbo  through  the 
door,  he  placed  the  bat  under  an  arm  and  switched  on  the  hall  lamp. 
He  wanted  to  examine  the  tin  can  in  the  light,  for  this  was  the  object 
which  had  brought  about  so  much  activity  on  the  part  of  at  least  one 
man  and  two  brutes.  It  symbolized  an  adventure  with  which  he  was, 
at  the  moment,  rather  well  satisfied.  He  found  the  can  to  be  a  very 
ordinary  one.  It  still  had  some  paper  around  it,  enough  to  reveal  a 
representation  of  a  fat  red  apple  and  the  words  "Wayne  County's 
Lushest." 

The  picture  of  his  father  examining  a  tin  can  with  his  own  base- 
ball bat  under  arm,  prompted  something  in  Jackie  who  stood  on  the 
stairs  beside  his  mother. 

"Mamma,  what  is  Daddy  doing  with  that  empty  apple  sauce  can 
and  my  baseball  bat?" 

"You  might  ask  your  father.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know."  Mrs.  Gregory 
was  injured.  She  took  all  irregularities  on  the  part  of  her  husband  as 
matters  of  personal  effrontery  directed  at  herself.  Now  he  was  martyr- 
ing her  in  the  dead  of  night. 

Mr.  Gregory  turned  and  smiled  a  smile  which  thought  it  best  to 
simply  spread  first  off,  and  to  express  whatever  its  precise  purpose 
might  be  later.  "Oh  yes,  yes,"  he  said,  "there  was  a  miniature 
schnauzer  .  .  .  .  "  But  somehow  the  word  "schnauzer"  ended  in  a  ques- 
tion. There  was  no  more  to  be  said. 

Mrs.  Gregory  turned  up  the  stairs.  At  the  summit  she  spun  around. 
"George  you  have  soiled  the  knees  of  your  best  summer  pajamas  which 
I  just  had  laundered  for  you,"  she  sighed.  Then  she  returned  to  her 
bed.  The  matter  was  not  discussed  further  that  night. 
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ESCAPE 

I  only  want  to  live  the  centuries 

Contained  in  the  moment 

When  the  blossom  suddenly  unfolds, 

When  you  understand  what  I  have  not  said. 

But  if  I  must  tell  the  world  its  thoughts 

Even  in  its  own  language 

Then  I  will  smile  at  it  and  say 

I  am  the  Emperor  of  China 

And  the  great  white  rabbit  is  my  friend. 


Annie  Laurie  Fabens 


SPRING  COMES  TO  BRYN  MAWR 


Sally  McIntyre 
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FORUM  ON  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

COUNTERPOINT  offers  some  students'  views  on  a  topic  of 
much  discussion  on  both  campuses. 

The  caliber  of  teachers  and  teaching  are  two  major  factors  deter- 
mining the  kind  of  citizen  our  colleges  will  produce.  It  must  be 
understood  that  mature  and  responsible  citizens  are  the  world's  most 
urgent  need  today.  Such  men  are  not  born;  they  are  trained  and  edu- 
cated. It  is  imperative  that  the  men  responsible  for  the  training  and 
education  of  the  coming  generations  are  themselves  qualified  to  fulfill 
the  duties  of  true  teachers. 

It  is  a  gross  misconception  that  a  man  expert  and  profound  in  one 
field  of  endeavor  is  most  qualified  to  teach  a  subject  to  college  students. 
Not  all  the  knowledge  and  "know-how"  in  the  world  will  aid  a  man 
to  think,  or  to  acquire  any  of  the  other  characteristics  of  virtuous 
citizenship. 

What  type  of  teachers  are  needed  to  train  men  to  accept  respon- 
sibility, to  think  and  to  give  sound  decisions? — We  must  have  teachers 
who  are  able  to  stimulate  intellectual  excitement  and  provoke  thought 
among  their  students.  They  must  give  their  students  opportunity  for 
independent  and  creative  activity  rather  than  confine  them  to  the  class- 
room. Discussions  and  expressions  of  opinion  must  supplement  the 
doldrum  of  factual  indoctrination.  The  teacher  must  have  complete 
devotion  to  his  duty,  because  the  delicate  and  difficult  task  of  develop- 
ing character  and  good  judgment  in  students  needs  every  stimulus  and 
inspiration  possible. 

At  present  there  is  only  a  minority  among  teachers  who  give  a 
constant  re-evaluation  to  the  subject  matter  of  their  courses,  and  most 
important,  to  the  method  of  teaching  their  courses.  For  the  method  of 
teaching  a  course  is  much  more  important  than  the  actual  content  of 
the  subject  under  study.  Confucius  said,  "That  type  of  scholarship 
which  is  bent  on  remembering  things  in  order  to  answer  people's  ques- 
tions does  not  qualify  one  to  be  a  teacher." 

If  teachers  would  train  their  students  to  accept  the  call  of  duty 
and  citizenship  through  the  strength  of  their  own  convictions  and 
clarity  of  goals,  then  we  may  envision  a  brighter  and  more  valuable 
future  for  our  colleges,  and  a  greater  happiness  for  the  people  they 
instruct. 

Gerald  Freund 
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What  is  the  aim  of  a  Liberal  Arts  College,  and  does  it  fulfill  that 
aim?  With  the  general  demands  of  modern  life,  does  a  college  have  the 
right  to  graduate  a  person  deeply  specialized  in  one  field  and  compara- 
tively ignorant  in  all  other  fields?  a  person  utterly  inept  in  meeting 
these  generalized  demands?  a  person  who  is  a  specialty  and  not  a  well- 
rounded  intelligent  human  being?  We  feel  that  this  problem  is  most 
dominant  in  the  question  of  college  education,  and  that  it  incorporates 
most  of  the  pertinent  topics. 

Individual  backgrounds,  high  schools  and  preparatory  schools 
impart  various  degrees  of  cultural  knowledge  to  sub-freshmen,  ranging 
from  deplorable  ignorance  to  a  full  cultural  background.  Many  colleges 
do  virtually  nothing  in  their  curricula  to  remedy  this  discrepancy;  we 
believe  that  a  so-called  liberal  arts  college  should  present  opportunities 
whereby  students  who  have  not  had  advantages  to  obtain  a  general 
cultural  background,  can  find  time  and  space  in  a  crowded  program 
of  required  courses  to  fill  out  the  gaps  in  their  knowledge;  moreover 
we  feel  strongly  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  college  to  give  such  opportuni- 
ties in  today's  world. 

We  consider  the  solution  to  this  problem  to  be  a  sort  of  compro- 
mise in  curriculum  between  generalized  and  specialized  courses. 
Accordingly,  in  our  plan  of  an  ideal  college,  the  first  two  years  would 
be  generalized,  and  solely  devoted  to  required  courses  and  to  electives, 
the  latter  filling  out  the  individual  student's  cultural  background.  In 
order  to  give  a  wider  opportunity  to  take  as  many  of  these  courses  as 
possible,  the  student  would  take  five  courses  each  of  these  first  two 
years,  all  of  them  being  first  year  courses.  Examinations  could  be  taken 
in  any  required  course  by  a  student  who  might  have  sufficient  know- 
ledge in  the  particular  field  so  that  she  could  be  exempted  from  taking 
the  course,  even  if  it  was  in  her  major  field.  In  this  case,  the  student 
would  substitute  another  first  year  elective  for  this  course.  Advanced 
courses  would  not  be  allowed  during  this  period  of  the  first  two  years, 
except  for  science  majors,  who  would,  in  order  to  fill  their  require- 
ments, have  to  take  one  or  two  advanced  courses  depending  on  whether 
their  particular  department  required  two  or  only  one  first  year  sciences. 
Thus  the  science  major  would  take  a  total  of  three  science  courses  the 
first  two  years.  With  such  a  five  course  system,  we  suggest  that  instead 
of  long  term  papers,  more  frequent  short  reports  be  given. 

We  feel  that  these  first  two  years  would  be  valuable  for  three 
reasons:  they  would  give  the  student  a  general  background,  and  there- 
by enrich  her  major;  they  would  give  her  a  better  opportunity  and 
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wider  range  of  choice  in  which  to  explore  for  her  major  and  thereby 
better  enable  her  to  choose  the  field  for  which  she  is  best  fitted;  and, 
thirdly,  they  would  give  the  student  a  chance  to  take  courses  in  fields 
that  interest  her  but  that  she  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  take. 

The  last  two  years  would  be  specialized  and  devoted  to  the  major 
field.  The  majors  would  vary  in  being  more  general  or  more  specific. 
More  generalized  majors  could  be  Interdepartmental,  in  Humanities, 
or  even  in  a  period,  such  as  the  Renaissance  or  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
and  taking  in  the  history,  art,  literature,  philosophy,  etc.  of  that  period. 
Even  in  a  more  specialized  major,  there  would  be  more  generalized 
knowledge:  for  example,  an  English  major  would  be  required  to  know 
about  French  and  American  and  other  literatures  to  supplement  her 
field. 

As  these  last  years  would  be  more  specialized,  the  student  would 
take  four  courses  in  the  Junior  year  and  three  in  the  Senior  year. 
Senior  Comprehensives  would  be  subdivided  into  two  parts:  one 
general  and  the  other  in  a  specific  field.  The  general  Comprehensive 
would  not  be  a  repetition  of  a  course  in  the  major  field,  but  would 
consist  of  further  reading  or  work  in  that  field.  The  student  would 
work  on  her  own,  yet  would  take  advantage  of  a  well-organized  tutor- 
ial system.  The  "specific  field"  would  be  similar  to  Honors,  in  that  the 
student  would  work  on  an  individual  project  or  problem,  and  it  would 
be  up  to  the  student  to  determine  whether  she  would  write  a  thesis  or 
take  an  examination  on  this  specific  field.  In  this  way,  the  Honors 
system  would  be  widespread,  and  not  dependent  on  individual  marks, 
which  are  arbitrary.  Also  the  Senior  would  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
completely  individual  work,  and  also  benefit  from  personal  attention 
given  by  the  professor.  After  the  student  has  received  such  a  general 
cultural  background  as  proposed  in  the  first  two  years,  and  has  done 
specialized  work  in  her  field  for  one  year,  we  believe  that  she  is  then 
ready  in  her  Senior  year  to  attack  a  problem  on  her  own,  rather  than 
continuing  to  absorb  material  in  a  parrot-like  fashion  and  rather  than 
rehashing  material  that  she  has  already  learned.  By  this  system,  because 
of  the  adequate  guidance  available  during  college  years,  a  student  will 
learn  judgment  and  independence  of  mind  necessary  to  attack  future 
problems  when  she  graduates. 

We  believe  that  this  four  year  plan  will  fulfill  the  aim  of  a  Liberal 
Arts  college,  which  should  be  to  equip  a  person  more  thoroughly  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  modern  world. 

Catherine  Cheremeteff  Jean  Ellis 

Elizabeth  Mutch  Judith  Nicely 

Trudy  Donath  Mimi  Lukens 

Anne  Newbold  Patricia  Ripley 
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American  education  is  almost  exclusively  concerned  with  infor- 
mation. Our  rigid,  mechanical,  mass  methods  of  instruction  and  eval- 
uation, and  the  organization  of  all  learning  into  watertight  compart- 
ments, form  a  system  unmistakably  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 
Great  God  Knowledge.  Information,  in  practice  if  not  in  theory,  is 
glorified  as  absolute;  as  an  end  in  itself.  The  actual  structure  of  our 
educational  system  clearly  implies  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  a  man 
to  know  for  him  to  be  and  do.  Or  that  "being"  and  "doing"  are  not 
pertinent  to  education. 

Neither  is  true;  that  ought  to  be  obvious.  We  want  education  to 
develop  the  individual's  power  of  critical  thought  and  to  give  him  an 
appreciation  of  the  aesthetics  of  living  in  its  broadest  sense.  Only  with 
these  will  he  be  able  to  live  effectively  in  a  way  that  will  most  satisfy 
himself  and  his  fellow  humans.  These  things  will  not  follow  auto- 
matically, from  mere  knowledge.  They  require  explicit  training  and 
experience  for  development  and  are  too  important  to  be  left  to  chance. 

The  system  which  recognizes  this  in  practice  as  well  as  in  lip 
service  will  find  not  only  that  these  ends  are  realized  but  also  that 
"sacred  information"  itself  is  more  thorough  and  permanent.  When 
the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  use  of  facts  in  critical  thinking  rather 
than  the  mere  memorization  of  them,  and  when  the  student  is  encour- 
aged, through  flexibility  and  individual  organization,  to  study  a  sub- 
ject for  its  own  sake  rather  than  merely  to  pass  a  course,  every  end 
of  education  is  better  served.  Liberal-minded  guidance  and  informal 
group  discussion  are  of  course  also  essential. 

True,  this  sort  of  education  is  more  expensive.  The  solution  is 
more  money,  not  poor  education.  This  should  be  accomplished  by 
charges  based  on  ability  to  pay.  For  most  good  colleges  whose  nature 
fits  them  for  such  methods,  the  necessary  increase  in  faculty  time  and 
calibre  might  amount  to  a  25%  increase  in  costs.  The  mass  of  evidence 
supporting  this  view  of  education,  especially  that  brought  forth  by 
Dr.  Frank  Aydelotte  of  Swarthmore,  is  so  convincing  that  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  the  conspicuously  static  condition  of  our  colleges  is 
due  primarily  to  inbred  conservatism  and  resistance  to  change. 

The  concept  of  the  student  as  a  living,  functioning  human  rather 
than  a  perambulating  encyclopedia  is  not  new.  It  has  long  been  char- 
acteristic of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Perhaps  it  is  best  expressed  by 
the  Bhagavad  Gita:  "Scholarship  is  less  than  sense;  therefore  seek 
intelligence",  or  the  Biblical  ".  .  .  and  with  all  thy  getting,  get  under- 
standing." 

Victor  Hugo 
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DESERT 

Edith  Mason  Ham 

We  were  having  hysterics  by  the  time  we  had  been  in  Arizona  for 
five  minutes.  How  can  one  describe  the  extreme  lightness  of  atmo- 
sphere, the  pretty  colors,  the  slight  haze  that  kept  the  whole  picture 
from  trembling  in  its  clearness?  I  remember  wondering  if  anyone  could 
ever  have  a  headache  in  this  land  and  feeling  that  somehow  in  the 
scale  of  universal  space  we  had  gotten  above  the  rest  of  the  earth. 

It  was  extremely  hot.  I  adored  it.  I  had  never  known  heat  that  had 
no  dampness.  At  home  the  sun  pours  over  you  like  a  molten  fairy 
metal  and,  when  you  lie  in  the  sand  at  the  seashore,  it  is  a  great  sheet 
staked  to  the  sand  at  your  side  so  that  it  pulls  down  over  your  ankles 
and  shoulders  and  head.  Here  it  made  you  feel  light,  almost  ready  to 
rise  in  the  air;  you  felt  bigger  amidst  bigger  surroundings. 

I  could  picture  enormous,  dusty  creatures,  almost  transparent, 
sweeping  down  from  beyond  the  low,  flat-topped  formations  we  saw 
on  the  horizon.  They  would  come  bowling  along,  setting  down  a  great 
round  paw  once  in  a  while,  bouncing  off,  half-flying,  and  covering 
miles  in  a  step.  A  place  of  implacable  gods,  who  had  little  care  for  the 
individual,  a  place  where  emotion  did  not  belong,  where  meeting 
occurred  without  change  of  facial  expression  and  you  knew  in  a  mo- 
ment if  that  person  were  for  you  or  not.  At  night  time  you  walk  toward 
the  mountains  and  the  stars.  I  felt  this  was  where  I  should  stay,  where 
no  one  thinks  or  expresses,  one  just  knows. 

"A  rather  smug  thought,"  I  told  myself  as  I  got  back  into  the  car 
and  was  drawn  back  to  reality  by  all  the  little  plastic  knobs  and 
buttons.  However,  it  was  a  pleasant  thought  and  I  leaned  with  my 
arms  on  the  edge  of  the  window  and  watched  the  land  go  by. 

We  wanted  lunch  but  we  couldn't  very  well  eat  right  out  in  the 
open  sun.  It  didn't  pin  you  down,  but  you  were  instinctively  cautious 
about  it.  We  spotted  a  sort  of  prickly  cactus  bush  from  about  a  mile 
off  and  ate  our  lunch  in  its  sparse  shade.  We  tried  to  put  the  blanket 
out  to  sit  on,  spreading  it  over  the  little,  grassy  plants  under  the  cactus. 
But  anything  that  grows  in  the  desert  is  tough  and  the  little  plants 
kept  the  blanket  some  six  inches  off  the  earth.  We  sat  down  gingerly 
on  the  places  where  the  blanket  caved  slightly.  The  milk,  in  spite  of 
the  thermos,  had  gone  completely  sour.  I  looked  about  me  quickly  to 
see  the  unknown  spirit  that  existed  in  this  atmosphere,  giving  it  its 
resistless  power.  The  spirit  was  invisible  but  I  saw  that  the  wind  was 
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blowing  bitterly  on  the  cactuses  across  the  road.  They  bit  back  at  it 
savagely,  jealous  of  their  hold  to  the  hard  soil. 

The  next  day  we  wound  down  off  the  high  land  which  surrounded 
Grand  Canyon  and  were  on  the  desert  again.  It  seemed  to  be  resting 
under  some  huge  shadow,  as  indeed  it  was,  for  the  sun  was  still  below 
the  horizon.  There  was  only  an  honest,  refracted  light  from  the  sky. 
I  wished  there  were  time  to  get  out  and  wander  over  the  desert,  to  walk 
down  the  reddish  dirt  road  which  disappeared  behind  the  mesa.  We 
were  driving  through  a  wild  buffalo  range.  Maybe  the  buffalo  were  sit- 
ting back  there,  hidden  from  our  sight, — the  huge  buffalo  who  graze  in 
herds  and  gallop  furiously  upon  the  frightened  Indian.  The  Indian  is 
not  frightened  though,  I  reflected. 

What  is  a  desert?  I  had  thought  it  was  dirty-looking  sand,  stretch- 
ing perfectly  flat,  with  a  coppery  sun  burning  from  the  sky.  Occasion- 
ally there  would  be  a  tall  Y-shaped  cactus.  The  desert  is  not  this.  It  is 
a  range  of  colors; — colors  not  from  the  crayon  box  but  more  subtle, 
more  intriguing.  There  is  hazy  blue-green,  that  is  the  sage;  there  is  the 
reddish  and  that  is  the  soil;  there  is  a  purplish  which  is  shadows,  par- 
ticularly far-off  ones.  The  desert  is  more  hazy  than  the  sage  country 
of  Wyoming;  it  is  wider  and  hotter  and  lazier.  But  it  is  more  intense 
and  more  mysterious.  There  was  nothing  subtle  about  Wyoming.  It 
was  healthy  and  open  and  hard.  But  here  one  tends  to  fall  into  a  certain 
rhythm,  mind,  sky  and  body  are  all  one.  Here  there  are  huge  gods  of 
dust  and  storm,  wavy  lavender  spirits,  sun  gods  sweeping  the  desert 
gold  with  one  stroke  of  an  enormous  brush.  There  are  clay  gods  who 
paint  it  red  with  a  return  brush  stroke.  There  are  sounds, — I  do  not 
remember  them.  Sounds  of  space?  Sounds  of  little  animals  or  birds? 
We  do  not  see  the  small  things  as  we  drive  through,  but  the  desert  is 
not  an  empty  place. 

We  met  the  Colorado  River  again,  very  small  to  have  made  the 
world's  deepest  canyon.  It  also  made  the  cliffs  below  which  we  were 
now  passing.  The  cliffs  were  high  and  beautiful  in  their  changing 
colors.  As  we  looked  up  we  saw  their  angular  outline  against  the  sky. 
They  did  not  make  us  think  how  small  we  ourselves  are  in  relation  to 
space  or  to  God,  but  how  large  that  space  must  be  to  be  larger  than 
these  cliffs. 

We  were  passing  through  an  Indian  reservation.  The  land  had 
become  exceedingly  dry  and  the  sage  and  cactus,  now  farther  from  the 
Colorado  River,  had  become  bleached  almost  straw  color.  An  Indian 
appeared  on  this  as  a  bright  speck  of  color.  We  saw  a  mother  dressed 
in  purple  and  dull  red  and  green  walking  by  the  road.  Her  little  girl 
dressed  in  the  same  sort  of  long  dress  walked  behind.  We  passed  a  boy 
herding  sheep,  a  girl  riding  sidesaddle.  Their  colors  are  the  colors  of 
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the  desert  intensified.  Their  faces  are  wide  and  coconut  brown.  They 
appear  to  be  peaceful  but  we  who  do  not  know  them  cannot  be  sure 
what  their  expression  signifies.  Their  eyes  watch  you  unashamedly. 
They  are  either  searching  or  knowing.  I  cannot  tell  which.  We  talked 
to  some  in  a  gasoline  station.  They  had  a  disconcerting  way  of  answer- 
ing in  Navajo  with  a  sort  of  query  at  the  end  as  if  we  were  meant  to 
continue: — a  pleasant,  if  not  too  enlightening  sort  of  conversation. 

It  is  a  hard  life  out  here,  what  with  the  heat,  the  unremitting 
quality  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  growing  anything.  The  hogans 
express  the  difficulty  of  living  better  than  the  proud,  almost  royal  dress 
of  the  Indians.  The  latter  makes  us  think  they  are  a  strange  people, 
from  a  noble  land,  set  down  here  to  exist.  The  hogans  blend  into  the 
dry  earth  and  are  hardly  fit  dwellings  for  their  inhabitants. 

Cattle  wander  freely,  left  to  find  their  living  wherever  they  are 
able.  They  crowd  to  the  roadside.  Do  they,  like  humans,  desire  a  limit? 
We,  too,  are  prone  to  settling  on  the  edges  of  things,  be  it  of  mountains 
or  of  oceans.  Thus  far  the  cow  resembles  us:  it  does  not  go  off  the 
middle  of  the  range. 

The  brave  and  fragile  desert  flowers  push  their  way  finally  through 
the  hard  soil  to  the  light.  Having  achieved  this,  they  curve  their  petals 
back  in  defiance  of  the  earth. 

Gallup,  New  Mexico,  did  not  surprise  us  by  its  somewhat  gay  and 
giddy  atmosphere  because  we  had  never  been  in  New  Mexico  and  if 
this  was  it, — well,  this  was  it.  We  didn't  realize  until  later  that  Gallup 
was  having  an  Indian  Ceremonial  with  thirty  different  tribes  repre- 
sented. We  were  a  little  sad  to  think  that  the  pennants  and  flags,  hordes 
of  full  dressed  Indians  and  the  general  confusion  were  not  New  Mexico 
in  its  normal  state,  but  we  were  thrilled  to  think  that  we  were  practi- 
cally participating  in  an  Indian  Ceremonial.  When  we  left  Gallup, 
Indians  in  old  cars,  new  cars,  wagons,  on  foot,  were  still  flocking  into 
the  town.  We  wondered  where  they  all  came  from  and  we  were  glad  to 
see  that  there  were  still  Indians  out  on  the  desert,  bright  bits  of  color 
on  the  sage  like  broken  glass  on  a  beach. 
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THE  STRANGERS 

Somewhere  beyond   these  dream-tall   trees 
Out  of  dark  winds  my  angels  rise, 
Weaving,  weaving  a  cloak  of  days 
Disguise  for  the  soul  against  cold  eyes. 

And  where  they  look,  a  land  becomes, 
A  landscape  flowers  out  of  stone; 
And  where  they  touch,  a  hand  transforms, 
A  house  of  sand  becomes  a  home. 

Somewhere  the  angels  crouch  like  hounds 
And  wait  against  the  flowing  winds, 
Somewhere  the  angels'  flowering  hands 
Knock  at  my  door  with  growing  words. 

Heart,  my  heart,  climb  from  your  tower, 
Come  down  into  the  cold,  my  coward: 
The  clocks  are  crowing  out  the  hour, 
The  angels  crowd  before  your  door. 


Geraldine  Warburg 
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BOLD  PRINT 

Sperry  Lea 

My  tongue  arched  up  as  the  cold  thermometer  was  thrust  firmly 
under.  Damp  fingers  grasped  my  pulse  tightly.  I  opened  my  eyes  ex- 
pectantly. No  smile  from  that  nurse  from  Texas  this  morning,  just  the 
pimply  face  of  the  ward  boy.  I  closed  my  eyes  and  tried  to  go  back  to 
sleep. 

The  hand  on  my  wrist  tugged  jerkily,  then  motioned  to  the  next 
bed.  "You're  well  enough  to  go  down  to  the  mess  hall  and  get  Benja- 
mino's  breakfast  on  a  tray." 

"Aw,  what's  the  matter  ..."  I  was  going  to  say,  "with  him,"  when 
I  woke  up  with  a  jerk  and  remembered  what  had  happened  the  day 
before.  All  I  could  do  was  to  nod  furiously.  "O.K.,"  I  said  very  softly. 
"Here,  take  this,  I'm  not  sick  any  more." 

The  ward  boy  stuck  the  thermometer  back  into  the  glass  without 
looking  at  it. 

I  sat  up,  unloosened  the  mosquito  netting  from  its  hooks,  and 
stared  across  to  the  next  bed.  Through  the  green  netting  I  could  see 
a  lock  of  black  hair,  a  brown  face,  and  the  regular  movement  of  the 
sheet  covering  the  sleeping  man.  On  the  table  which  we  shared  was  a 
gilt  picture  frame,  a  cardboard  box,  a  pack  of  cards,  and  an  Infantry 
Field  Manual.  All  were  worn;  all  were  swollen  in  size  from  exposure, 
and  all  were  placed  precisely  where  I  had  seen  them  every  morning. 
Underneath  the  bed  were  a  pair  of  shoes  few  of  us  on  the  surgical  ward 
will  ever  forget.  They  were  old  type  G.  I.  shoes.  But  you  never  saw 
Army  shoes  look  like  these.  The  rich  brown  leather  shone  with  the 
sheen  of  polished  varnish  on  a  fine  old  violin. 

I  finished  folding  up  my  mosquito  netting.  As  I  walked  off  to  the 
mess  hall,  I  glanced  again  at  the  card  hanging  at  the  foot  of  the  next 
bed. 

69th  General  Hospital  A.P.O.  1004  Manila 

Cpl.  BENJAMINO,  JOSEPH  Phillipine  Scouts 

Admit.  28  July  '45  Gangreen  (both  legs) 

17  Aug.  '45  Amp't  (both  legs) 

The  last  line  was  in  fresh  ink. 

Joe's  netting  was  pulled  away  on  one  side  when  I  had  returned. 
"Have  some  chow?"  I  tried  to  be  casual.  "Same  old  carabao-sausage,"  I 
joked. 
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He  smiled  and  began  to  eat. 

"Here,  you  don't  want  to  take  this,  this  morning  ..."  I  reached 
over  to  pick  up  the  yellow  atabrine  tablet  off  his  tray. 

He  laughed,  and  flicked  it  into  the  back  of  his  mouth  before  I 
could  reach  it.  "You  fellows  from  the  States,  .  .  .  don't  know  what's 
good  for  you.  If  we  only  had  these  ..."  Joe  didn't  finish  the  sentence, 
but  smiled  humorlessly,  the  way  he  always  did  after  mentioning  the 
days  after  the  fall  of  Corrigedor. 

I  tried  to  change  the  subject.  "That's  a  nice  picture  there  of  your 
wife.  Is  she  coming  up  to  see  you  soon  again?" 

He  nodded,  but  kept  that  humorless  smile.  I  did  not  know  what 
to  say,  filled  with  emotion  and  sympathy,  understanding  and  yet  a  great 
lack  of  understanding.  I  took  away  the  tray  silently. 

When  I  had  returned  from  the  mess  hall,  Joe  was  reading  the 
Bible,  just  as  he  did  for  20  minutes  every  morning  after  breakfast.  I 
made  my  bed  and  lay  down,  pretending  to  read.  Joe  put  down  the  Bible 
and  picked  up  the  Field  Manual.  As  the  usual  10  minutes  for  this  drew 
to  a  close,  I  waited  in  more  tense  anticipation.  Would  he  complete  his 
ritual  today,  just  as  he  had  done  every  morning  since  he  had  limped 
down  the  aisle?  Would  he  shine  his  shoes,  wax  them,  tenderly  breathe 
on  them,  polish  them  to  mellow  radiance? 

My  trance  was  broken  by  the  medical  officer  making  his  rounds. 
For  a  moment  I  forgot  about  the  shoes  as  I  picked  up  my  things  and  got 
dressed  in  my  best  uniform.  The  doctor  said  I  could  go  back  to  duty 
that  morning. 

They  had  changed  Joe's  bandages  now.  He  sat  up,  he  beckoned 
me  over  and  pointed  down  to  the  shoes.  I  picked  them  up  and  stood 
hesitatingly.  But  he  took  them,  just  as  he  always  did;  unlaced  them 
slowly,  pulling  out  the  tongues,  and  began  the  ritual.  From  the  card- 
board box  on  the  table  he  took  a  neatly  folded  cloth,  a  stick  of  hard 
wax,  .  .  .  and  then,  something  I  had  never  seen  before.  It  was  a  small 
yellow  snapshot.  He  passed  it  to  me  without  saying  a  word. 

There  was  Joe,  and  another  Phillipine  Scout,  with  their  arms 
around  each  other's  shoulders.  The  picture  was  obviously  taken  before 
the  war,  because  both  were  wearing  Sam  Brown  belts.  Beneath  Joe's 
Corporal  stripes  were  nine  hash  marks.  His  friend  had  four. 

"Buddy  of  yours?"  I  said,  handing  back  the  cracked  photograph. 

Joe  breathed  with  unaccustomed  harshness  on  a  shoe.  "Antonio. 
I  signed  him  up  in  1929.  We  were  together  when  war  came.  We  fought 
on  Bataan  .  . .  Corrigedor  .  .  .  We  took  the  march  together."  Joe  rubbed 
hard  on  the  shoe  with  the  wax  stick.  ".  .  .  Then  prison  camp  together." 

I  waited  for  him  to  continue  the  story,  but  he  finished  the  shoes 
in  silence.  Then  he  looked  up  with  a  grin. 
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"You  leaving  today?  Do  me  a  favor?" 

"Sure,  Joe." 

"Got  some  paper,  and  pencil?" 

"Here  you  are." 

Joe  put  the  immaculate  shoes  on  the  table  and  wrote  an  address 
on  one  side  of  the  sheet  I  had  given  him.  Then  he  printed  a  message 
on  the  other  side.  He  folded  the  paper  and  put  it  in  one  of  the  shoes; 
he  began  lacing  them  up.  "Take  these  shoes  to  Antonio,  please.  His 
house  is  down  the  street.  Near  the  race  track."  Joe  smiled,  but  there 
was  still  no  humor. 

The  ward  boy  called  out  my  name  from  the  desk.  Joe  stretched  out 
a  tough  brown  hand.  "Thank  you.  Good  luck.  Take  your  atabrine, 
soldier." 

At  the  ward  door  the  medical  officer  recognized  the  shoes  I  was 
carrying  out  of  the  hospital.  "Too  bad  about  Benj amino,"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice.  "He's  the  man  the  Japs  made  stand  in  water  for  a  week  after 
he  was  caught  trying  to  escape  from  prison  camp  following  the  Death 
March.  They  say  another  prisoner  turned  him  in  to  get  food  from 
the  Japs.  Here  are  your  records.   Have  it  easy." 

The  street  toward  the  race  track  became  muddier.  Little  horse 
drawn  carts  pitched  in  the  ruts;  a  pig  had  dug  a  wallow  in  the  street 
and  was  heaving  in  the  noon  heat.  The  shoes  I  was  carrying  seemed  to 
shine  brighter  by  contrast,  and  the  hard  wax  squeeked  softly  as  they 
rubbed  together.  I  wondered  if  Antonio  would  ever  wear  them  in  such 
a  street.  No  he  would  rather  keep  them  under  his  bed  or  even  on  a 
side  table  as  a  remembrance  of  comradeship  born  of  common  ordeal. 

Antonio's  house  had  no  name  plate.  I  had  to  inquire  of  two  old 
Filipinos  who  were  betting  on  some  game  cocks  about  to  be  thrown  at 
each  other.  My  knock  at  the  door  brought  a  flick  of  an  upstairs  curtain, 
then  slow  steps  upon  the  stairs.  The  door  opened. 

It  was  Antonio.  I  could  recognize  him  from  the  photograph.  But 
his  face  was  hardened  by  war;  it  peered  at  the  shoes  it  must  have  recog- 
nized, but  it  looked  flat.  He  didn't  move  to  accept  them. 

Hoping  to  break  the  silence,  I  held  out  the  slip  of  paper  between 
my  eyes  and  his  so  that  he  could  read  the  address.  "Is  this  you?  .  .  .  Joe 
Benjamino  sent  me  to  ...  " 

Then  I  saw  the  message  on  the  back  of  the  paper  staring  at  me  in 
bold  printed  letters: 

ANTONIO— 

I  NO  LONGER  USE  THESE— I  HOPE  I 
SEE  YOU  AGAIN— THEN  I  KILL  YOU. 

-JOE 
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THE  WITCHMASTER'S  CHILD 

THE  CHILD 

Take  me  with  you  O  take  me  too 
Inside  the  fire  and  the  flame-ridged  fear 
Forever  hissing  secrets  in  your  ear, 
To  vagrant  whorls  of  color,  mystic  steam, 
And  the  globe  of  the  single  kept  spark 
That  lights  the  face  but  not  the  eyes. 
There  is  terror  and  I  am  aware 
Of  things  you  do  not  understand, 
That  hover  just  beyond  your  call — 
But  may  come  to  me. 

THE  WITCHMASTER 

Alone  at  last  O  safe  from  love, 
Silk-spinning  stinging  tenuous  strain 
Drawing  me  back  from  those  desired  threads 
Of  silver  spiders  warp-web  that  touch 
Those  books,  lost  voices  of  death,  lying 
Here  or  there  in  stone  coffer,  gray  with 
Evil  dust — but  giving  me  the  power 
That  makes  the  afternoon  whirl  red  before 
My  open  eyes.  Shut  the  door — bar  the  door. 
Keep  dogs  and  girls  outside.  Call  no  more, 
I  will  not  listen. 


Melanie  Hewitt 
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JENNER 

MlMI  LUKENS 

Tory  met  Jenner  her  very  first  day  on  the  island.  Old  Bert  Barton 
had  just  gone  off  in  his  boat  to  see  to  his  lobster  traps,  and  she  could 
hear  die  put-put  of  its  motor  as  it  disappeared  around  the  rocky  point. 
Mrs.  Barton,  a  straight  backed,  scrawny  woman  not  much  given  to 
conversation,  served  Tory  breakfast  and  handed  her  a  paper  bag  with 
her  lunch  of  sandwiches  and  fruit  inside.  Tory  gathered  up  her  paint- 
box and  easel  and  set  off. 

A  soft  early  morning  light  still  lay  on  the  land.  Tory  had  not  been 
able  to  sleep,  and  felt  somehow  that  she  would  be  in  Mrs.  Barton's  way 
if  she  stayed  at  the  house.  Of  course,  it  was  the  best  light  to  paint  in, 
but  she  was  not  much  in  the  mood.  She  sighed  rather  irritably  as  she 
trudged  along  the  rocky  path.  She  might  as  well  have  a  go  at  it  anyway. 
That's  what  she  was  here  for,  after  all.  Poor  dear  Joe  had  said  to  her, 
"Tory,  the  best  thing  for  you  would  be  to  go  on  a  nice  long  vacation 
to  some  quiet  place  with  few  people  to  bother  you,  where  you  could 
paint.  What  you  need  is  a  complete  rest  and  a  complete  change.  And 
I  really  could  manage  without  you,  with  Maggie  coming  in  now  and 
then  to  help." 

At  first  she  had  been  furious.  She  could  feel  the  anger  and  bitter- 
ness making  her  hot  again,  in  spite  of  the  cool  breeze  from  the  sea.  "I 
can  manage  without  you."  And  she  hadn't  been  able  to  answer  her 
husband,  "But  Joe,  dear,  what  about  the  children?"  But  that  wasn't 
Joe's  fault.  He  had  wanted  children  as  much  as  she  had.  Poor  Joe,  she 
thought  again.  He  had  meant  to  be  kind  when  he'd  said  that.  And  she 
must  have  been  hard  to  live  with  these  past  few  months.  She  did  not 
know  what  was  the  matter  with  her. 

Tory  reached  the  top  of  the  hill.  She  stopped  to  look  back  the  way 
she  had  come,  pushing  that  one  grey  lock  of  hair  back  where  it 
belonged.  The  autumn  coloring  spread  away  behind  her,  the  brilliant 
reds,  yellows  and  oranges  enhanced  by  the  dark  blue  green  of  the  pines, 
and  beyond,  the  grey  cottages  of  the  village  seemed  to  melt  into  the  sea. 
She  could  not  paint  the  trees  today.  They  were  too  vivid,  too  alive. 
She  turned  toward  the  more  restrained  power  of  the  sea  and  the  perma- 
nence of  the  rocks.  There  was  plenty  of  time.  Tory  set  about  methodi- 
cally squeezing  the  blobs  of  paint  onto  her  palette. 

Tory  must  have  been  there  about  two  hours  before  she  realized 
that  she  was  not  alone.  It  was  not  that  she  had  seen  or  heard  anything; 
it  was  just  a  sudden  feeling  of  awareness.  She  looked  around.  A  small 


dark  haired  boy  was  staring  at  her,  lying  on  his  stomach  on  the  flat 
sun- warmed  rock  that  stretched  behind  her.  He  said  nothing,  but  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  her.  She  felt  that  a  sudden  tenseness  had  entered 
his  pose.  Tory  felt  a  momentary  irritation  at  the  intruder.  She  did  not 
speak  to  him,  but  returned  to  her  painting  and  in  a  few  moments  had 
forgotten  all  about  him.  After  another  hour  she  had  finished,  at  least 
as  much  as  she  could  do,  and  the  sun  burned  down  hotly  upon  her. 
Then  she  remembered  the  boy,  and  turned  again,  expecting  him  to  be 
gone.  He  was  still  there,  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  before. 

She  motioned  toward  the  canvas.  "Do  you  like  it?"  His  grave, 
browned  face  broke  into  an  impish  smile  and  his  eyes  crinkled  up  at 
the  corners,  but  he  did  not  answer  her. 

"What's  your  name?" 

"They  call  me  Jenner,"  he  replied  promptly. 

"Well,  Jenner,  shouldn't  you  be  getting  home  for  lunch?" 

"No."  He  surreptitiously  eyed  the  brown  paper  bag  beside  her. 

"I'm  going  to  eat  here.  Care  to  join  me?",  Tory  asked  casually, 
moving  out  of  the  sun  to  the  sparse  grass  under  the  shadow  of  the 
smooth-faced  rock.  Jenner  followed  and  squatted  down  beside  her. 
There  were  plenty  of  sandwiches,  ham  and  Mrs.  Barton's  own  jam, 
and  cold  milk  in  a  thermos  to  wash  it  down.  They  were  both  hungry 
and  did  not  talk  much. 

When  they  had  almost  finished,  Jenner  suddenly  said,  "I  have 
some  fish  we  can  have  for  supper." 

"But  I  won't  be  here  then,"  she  answered  quickly.  His  face 
darkened  with  sudden  disappointment  and  then  became  expression- 
less, as  it  had  been  when  she  first  saw  him.  Tory  felt  a  pang  of  shame 
at  her  own  thoughtlessness. 

"Did  you  catch  them  yourself?" 

Jenner  nodded  soberly.  Tory  saw  that  she  could  not  make  amends 
for  her  blunder  so  quickly,  but  not  being  able  to  think  of  anything  else 
to  say,  they  continued  to  sit  in  silence.  After  a  few  moments,  Jenner  got 
up  and  began  scrambling  over  the  rocks.  Tory  watched  his  ragged  blue 
jeans  and  torn  jersey  disappear  around  the  point.  She  was  half  afraid 
that  he  had  gone  for  good  and  smoked  a  cigarette  in  nervous  anticipa- 
tion of  his  return.  But  after  a  few  moments  he  returned  carrying  a 
handful  of  fish  in  his  hands.  She  had  expected  them  to  be  flounder,  but 
as  he  came  near  she  saw  that  there  were  four  or  five  good  sized  tinker 
mackerel. 

"Jenner,  where  on  earth  did  you  get  them?" 

"I  told  you.  I  caught  them." 

"Yes,  but  not  here  on  the  shore?" 
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"In  my  boat,"  he  answered.  He  led  the  way  back  where  he  had 
come  and  Tory  followed.  Around  the  bend  the  rocks  formed  a  kind  of 
cave.  The  tide  was  full  and  just  a  few  feet  out  of  its  reach,  protected  by 
the  cave,  was  a  very  old  flat-bottomed  row-boat.  It  was  pale  green  and 
a  frayed  painter  bound  it  to  a  small  boulder.  There  were  no  oarlocks, 
but  one  large  paddle  lay  inside,  along  with  a  fishing  line  and  a  rusty 
tin  can  for  bailing.  There  was  water  in  the  bottom. 

"She  leaks  a  bit,  but  she'll  do,"  said  Jenner  with  proprietory  pride. 

"Is  it  yours?" 

"I  found  her." 

"Can  you  swim,  Jenner?" 

"Do  you  want  to  see  me?"  And  before  she  had  time  to  answer,  Jen- 
ner had  stripped  off  his  jeans  and  jersey  and  was  splashing  into  the 
water,  his  thin  wiry  body  brown  and  gleaming  in  the  bright  sun.  The 
waves  clutched  treacherously  at  the  rocks,  breaking  and  recoiling, 
breaking  and  recoiling.  Jenner  had  disappeared.  Tory  held  her  breath 
in  an  agony  of  suspense,  when  finally  further  out,  his  dark  head  ap- 
peared, bobbing  up  and  down  in  the  waves,  like  a  sleek  seal.  He  waved 
his  arms  to  make  sure  she  could  see  him,  emitted  a  peal  of  laughter  and 
then  disappeared  under  the  waves  again,  to  stand  up  among  the  rocks 
almost  at  her  feet. 

They  stayed  by  the  shore  most  of  the  afternoon,  and  when  finally 
the  sun  began  to  get  low,  Tory  packed  up  her  things  and  started  back 
to  the  Bartons'.  Jenner  accompanied  her  almost  to  within  sight  of  the 
house.  When  he  stopped,  she  did  not  ask  him  to  come  further.  But  that 
was  only  the  first  day. 

Every  day  after  that  Tory  left  the  Bartons'  early  and  somewhere 
on  the  hill  path  Jenner  would  be  waiting  for  her.  She  always  brought 
enough  lunch  for  both  of  them,  and  together  they  explored  all  the 
uninhabited  parts  of  the  island.  A  few  times  Tory  went  out  in  Jenner's 
row-boat  with  him,  but  it  was  not  much  fun,  as  the  boat  was  leaky  and 
tippy  and  low  in  the  water  with  her  added  weight.  She  fished  with 
Jenner  and  Jenner  even  tried  painting  with  her.  It  was  Indian  summer 
and  the  days  were  warm  and  the  colours  brilliant.  In  the  evening 
Jenner  always  stopped  before  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Bartons'. 

One  morning  Tory  got  up  her  courage  and  as  she  was  about  to 
leave  the  house  as  usual,  said  casually  to  Mrs.  Barton,  "By  the  way, 
Mrs.  Barton,  I  might  be  having  a  guest  for  supper  this  evening,  if  that's 
all  right  with  you.  No  one  fancy,  you  know,  just  a  friend.  And  I'll  be 
back  at  the  usual  time."  Mrs.  Barton  nodded  her  silent  acquiescence. 
She  was  used  to  the  odd  ways  of  her  boarder,  but  how  anyone  could 
occupy  herself  wandering  alone  about  the  island  all  day,  Mrs.  Barton 
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did  not  know.  She  shrugged  her  sparse  shoulders  but  set  about  her 
chores. 

That  evening,  Jenner  accompanied  Tory  along  the  path  as  usual. 
Then  he  stopped  at  the  dead  tree  stump  just  before  the  last  hill  down 
to  the  Bartons'.  Tory  stopped  too.  She  had  never  asked  him  about  him- 
self. Whenever  she  had  tried  a  lead  in  that  direction,  he  had  closed  up 
into  himself  with  a  curious  mute  bewilderment.  He  was  so  young,  and 
she  was  afraid  of  hurting  him.  That  he  had  been  hurt  before,  she  knew. 

"Jenner,"  she  said,  "would  you  come  back  to  supper  with  me  this 
evening?  I  should  like  it  so  much  if  you  did."  She  felt  self-conscious 
proferring  him  a  formal  invitation.  She  would  have  liked  to  say,  "It's 
almost  supper.  Change  your  dirty  clothes  and  wash  your  hands  now." 

Jenner  stood  still  for  a  moment,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  like  a 
frightened  bird  that  could  not  fly  away. 

"Please,  Jenner."  With  the  feel  of  her  hand  in  his,  his  face  became 
less  troubled,  and  he  began  to  walk  sedately  beside  her.  He  seemed 
strangely  passive,  almost  like  a  wild  thing  being  led  off  into  captivity. 
As  they  reached  the  house,  they  met  Mrs.  Barton  coming  along  the  dirt 
road  from  the  village. 

"Mrs.  Barton,"  Tory  said,  "I'd  like  you  to  meet  my  guest.  His 
name  is  Jenner." 

Mrs.  Barton's  spare  frame  stiffened.  She  stared  at  the  child  with 
an  impassive  face.  Then  she  nodded  and  turned  abruptly  into  the 
house.  Tory  felt  uncomfortable.  What  was  the  woman  thinking?  She 
followed  Mrs.  Barton  into  the  house,  with  Jenner  close  by  her  side. 
Mrs.  Barton  had  disappeared  into  the  kitchen  and  Tory  and  Jenner 
sat  in  the  front  room.  Jenner  stared  with  wide  eyes  at  the  hard  sofa 
and  heavy  chairs  with  dark  thick  upholstery  and  white  lace  tidies  and 
at  the  small  round  photographs  on  the  dark  walls.  The  little  boy  that 
Tory  thought  she  had  gotten  to  know  so  well  now  seemed  very  far  away 
from  her. 

The  door  banged,  and  Old  Bert  Barton  clumped  into  the  room  in 
his  heavy  boots  and  frayed  blue  cardigan.  He  glanced  at  them  and 
passed  on  through  to  the  kitchen. 

Suddenly  they  heard  his  voice  in  an  angry  growl. 

"Ellen,  what  is  that  gypsy  boy  doing  in  this  house?"  There  was  an 
abrupt  silence  and  then  the  low  drone  of  voices  began,  but  they  could 
not  hear  the  conversation.  Tory  glanced  sharply  at  Jenner.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  absorbed  in  a  ship's  model  on  the  table.  She  began  to  talk, 
not  too  fast,  about  boats  and  models,  though  she  knew  little  about 
them.  After  a  moment  she  seemed  to  have  caught  his  attention  for  he 
turned  an  impassive  face  upon  her. 
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Mrs.  Barton  came  in  shortly  and  said  that  supper  was  ready.  The 
meal  was  not  a  success.  Everyone  was  patently  uncomfortable.  Old  Bert 
concentrated  on  his  food,  and  Jenner  was  silent  and  watchful  lest  he 
make  a  mistake.  Tory  had  a  hard  time  swinging  the  conversation,  with 
Mrs.  Barton  making  some  effort  to  help,  though  not  being  by  nature 
garrulous.  Soon  after  supper  Jenner  slipped  away  and  Tory  miserably 
watched  his  small  shape  trudging  alone  along  the  dusty  road  until  he 
disappeared  among  the  flame  coloured  trees. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Barton  asked  nervously  if  she  might  have  a 
word  with  Tory.  She  did  not  quite  know  how  to  begin,  but  Tory  sensed 
what  was  coming. 

"Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Wilder,  but  may  we  ask  you  not  to  have  that  boy 
here  again?"  Tory  apologised  for  having  caused  them  any  discomfort 
and  then,  with  some  trepidation,  seized  the  long  avoided,  on  her  part, 
opportunity  of  inquiring  about  Jenner.  Mrs.  Barton  was  at  first  loath  to 
explain,  but  finally  in  her  dry  flat  voice  told  everything  that  she  knew. 

The  boy's  father,  it  appeared,  had  been  a  gypsy  of  sorts  and  no 
good,  in  the  eyes  of  the  islanders.  He  had  come  to  the  island  a  little 
over  a  year  before  with  the  small  boy,  to  whom  he  paid  little  attention. 
No  one  even  knew  about  the  boy's  mother.  After  making  himself  thor- 
oughly undesirable,  said  Mrs.  Barton  with  meaning,  he  had  dis- 
appeared, no  doubt  escaping  from  a  sinister  past  that  was  catching  up 
with  him.  It  was  not  until  after  he  had  gone  for  some  time  that  the 
islanders  realized  that  the  child  had  been  left  behind.  At  first  they  had 
tried  to  care  for  him,  had  boarded  him  in  the  village  and  sent  him  to 
the  village  school.  But  he  was  a  wild  thing  and  would  not  be  shut  up. 
He  would  either  pine  away  or  loose  a  wild-cat  temper.  The  children  of 
the  school  were  afraid  of  him;  he  was  so  different,  and  soon  the  mothers 
began  to  complain.  Then  he  was  taken  out  of  school  and  began  to  run 
wilder  than  ever.  Sometimes  he  would  disappear  for  days  at  a  time  and 
food  would  be  gone  from  houses  in  the  village.  Sometimes  the  children 
would  see  him  on  their  way  home  from  school  and  be  frightened.  Some- 
times the  men,  coming  in  from  their  boats  in  the  evening,  would  see 
him,  but  they  stopped  trying  to  catch  him.  It  did  no  good;  he  would 
be  gone  again.  By  summer  time,  the  whole  island  had  turned  against 
him.  No  one  knew  where  he  lived  or  what  he  did,  but  they  saw  little  of 
him,  and  as  long  as  he  did  not  bother  them,  they  did  not  bother  him. 
He  continued  to  steal  food  now  and  then,  but  never  enough  to  be  a 
hardship  and  usually  from  different  people. 

"The  trouble  is,"  Mrs.  Barton  finished,  "it  don't  do  to  be  kind  to 
him.  It  only  makes  him  come  around  to  steal  more  often.  There's  bad 
blood  in  that  boy  and  there's  no  getting  away  from  it." 
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Tory  listened  to  the  recital  without  comment.  She  had  secretly 
suspected  something  of  the  sort,  but  had  not  been  able  to  make  herself 
believe  it.  It  seemed  incredible  to  her  that  the  people  of  the  island, 
being  faced  with  a  situation  like  that,  and  not  being  able  to  cope  with 
it,  had  just  decided  to  ignore  it.  Tory  went  to  bed  that  night  in  a  de- 
pressed frame  of  mind. 

By  the  next  morning  the  plan  had  crystallised  in  her  mind.  She 
mentioned  it  to  no  one,  since  who  was  there  to  tell  it  to?  For  the  first 
time  in  her  whole  stay  on  the  island,  she  wished  Joe  were  there.  But  she 
must  face  the  problem  herself.  She  continued  to  see  Jenner  every  day, 
and  neither  of  them  mentioned  the  unfortunate  supper  at  the  Bartons'. 

Tory  was  due  to  leave  in  a  few  days.  It  was  a  warm  sultry  after- 
noon, but  the  autumn  colours  were  beginning  to  fade  and  the  leaves 
to  drop.  She  could  sniff  winter  in  the  air  and  the  brilliant  blue  of  the 
sea  was  greying  to  reflect  a  paler  sky.  She  and  Jenner  were  sitting  on  a 
rock  in  the  sun  to  get  dry.  They  had  been  out  in  his  leaky  green  row- 
boat. 

"Jenner,"  she  said.  "I  shall  be  leaving  the  island  in  a  few  days." 
Jenner  did  not  answer,  but  continued  to  swing  his  legs  back  and  forth 
and  to  watch  the  waves  breaking  along  the  beach,  dropping  their  load 
of  sea-weed  and  drift-wood  only  to  catch  it  and  swirl  it  around  again 
before  retreating  further  down  the  beach. 

"Jenner.  I  have  been  thinking  about  this  for  a  long  time,  but  I 
don't  quite  know  how  to  say  it  to  you.  I  have  grown  very  fond  of  you 
since  I  have  been  here,  since  the  first  day  we  met.  I  don't  know  if  you 
understand  quite  what  I'm  trying  to  say,  Jenner,  but  I  have  always 
wanted  a  little  boy,  and  I  have  never  had  one.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you 
will  be  my  little  boy  and  come  away  from  the  island  and  home  with  me 
to  where  I  live."  She  did  not  dare  mention  Joe  yet,  for  fear  of  frighten- 
ing him  away. 

Jenner  was  very  still.  He  had  stopped  swinging  his  legs.  His  head 
was  turned  half  away  from  her  and  he  was  watching  an  osprey  dive  into 
a  wave  and  a  moment  later  fly  away  holding  a  fish  in  its  bill. 

"Jenner,"  she  said,  as  he  was  silent.  "You  don't  have  to  tell  me 
now.  We  won't  talk  about  it  any  more,  and  you  can  think  about  it  by 
yourself.  When  I  come  tomorrow  you  can  tell  me."  It  was  so  hard  not 
to  say  more;  to  be  calm  and  not  to  plead.  Soon  after,  Tory  left  Jenner 
and  went  back  to  the  Bartons'.  He  did  not  walk  with  her  today,  but 
stayed  where  he  was,  small  and  forlorn  looking,  thrumming  his  heels 
against  the  rock. 
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The  next  day  Jenner  was  waiting  for  her  by  the  tree  stump  near 
the  Bartons'.  He  did  not  say  anything  about  their  conversation,  but 
cavorted  around  her,  darting  back  and  forth  like  a  hound  trying  to 
find.  That  day  was  the  loveliest  of  all.  Jenner  laughed  and  chatted  and 
played,  more  like  an  ordinary  little  boy  than  Tory  had  ever  seen  him 
before.  They  built  a  fire  on  the  beach  and  cooked  fish  that  Jenner  had 
caught.  They  were  fresh  flounder  and  Tory  did  not  ask  Jenner  where 
he  had  gotten  a  knife  to  clean  them  with.  Tory  stayed  with  Jenner 
that  day  as  long  as  possible.  Finally  the  sun  began  to  get  low  and  the 
air  was  chill.  She  started  slowly  back  and  Jenner  came  with  her.  She 
wondered  if  he  might  be  cold.  She  stopped  when  they  reached  the 
familiar  tree  stump. 

"Well,  Jenner,"  she  said  gently.  "Will  you  come?" 

"I'll  come."  Jenner  nodded  his  dark  head  solemnly.  Then  he 
turned  and  ran  back  up  the  path  the  way  they  had  come.  She  wanted 
to  ask  him  to  come  back  to  the  Bartons'  until  they  left,  knowing  that 
now  they  would  not  mind,  but  he  was  gone.  Perhaps  he  had  sensed  it 
and  was  afraid.  Tory  felt  light-headed,  and  wanted  to  run  down  the 
path  and  shout  her  news  to  the  Bartons.  However,  she  waited  until 
supper  and  told  them  quite  calmly.  They  controlled  their  surprise  and 
after  a  moment  or  two  showed  obvious  relief.  After  supper  Tory  went 
up  to  pack,  leaving  them  to  discuss  her  oddity  in  comfort.  She  would 
let  Joe  know  when  they  reached  the  mainland,  she  decided,  but  she 
knew  Joe  would  not  mind.  She  was  very  tired,  and  slept  heavily  that 
night  for  the  first  time  in  months. 

That  night  the  weather  broke  and  the  storm  began.  It  was  very 
dark  the  next  day  and  very  cold.  As  soon  as  Tory  woke  she  was  off  up 
the  hill,  but  the  wind  was  against  her  and  the  going  was  slow.  She  was 
exhausted  within  a  few  moments,  but  hurried  on.  Branches  of  trees 
had  blown  down  and  the  ones  that  remained  were  being  relentlessly 
stripped  of  their  leaves.  She  had  almost  reached  the  top  of  the  hill 
when  she  heard  a  voice  behind  her,  muffled  by  the  wind.  She  turned  to 
find  Old  Bert  tramping  after  her. 

"I'm  coming  with  you!",  he  shouted,  and  together  they  stumped 
the  rest  of  the  way  in  silence.  Unsheltered  by  the  trees,  the  power  of 
the  wind  almost  overwhelmed  them.  The  sea  was  a  churning  mass  and 
they  had  to  cling  to  the  rocks  to  keep  out  of  its  grasp.  Finally  they 
managed  to  round  the  point  to  where  Jenner's  cave  was.  They  stopped 
and  stared. — Old  Bert  in  bewilderment.  To  Tory  the  noise  of  the 
storm  suddenly  seemed  very  far  away.  The  sea  had  washed  through  the 
cave,  and  deposited  rocks  and  seaweed  and  driftwood  in  confusion.  The 
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green  rowboat  was  gone,  and  she  could  not  even  find  the  boulder  to 
which  it  had  been  tied. 

The  whole  village  came  out  and  searched,  but  Jenner  could  not  be 
found.  It  seemed  years  to  Tory  before  the  storm  abated.  Waiting  at  the 
Bartons'  for  news  to  be  brought  in,  she  gradually  lost  hope.  Everyone 
was  very  kind. 

Finally  the  storm  was  over  and  the  islanders  turned  to  repair  the 
damage  to  their  boats  and  the  harbour  and  to  their  small  farms  and 
places.  It  was  time  for  Tory  to  take  the  boat  to  the  mainland.  She 
thanked  the  Bartons  and  said  good-bye.  As  she  was  about  to  leave,  Mrs. 
Barton  came  to  her.  Her  long  face  was  softer  than  Tory  had  ever  seen 
it.  They  were  standing  by  the  front  door.  The  air  was  cool  and  clear 
and  a  light  wind  gently  shook  the  trees.  They  could  hear  Old  Bert 
struggling  with  the  motor  of  the  battered  Ford  truck  in  the  barn. 

"Mrs.  Wilder,  a  report  came  this  morning  to  the  postoffice  from 
the  Coast  Guard  station  on  the  mainland.  One  of  the  men  had  just 
found  part  of  an  old  green  row-boat,  washed  up  on  the  beach  over  by 
Higgins  Point.  A  bit  of  brown  jersey  was  hooked  on  a  nail  in  the  boat, 
he  told  them.  I  thought  as  how  you'd  want  to  know.  I'm  sorry." 

Tory  sat  on  the  train  on  her  way  home.  Now  she  was  sure  at  least, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  He  must  have  gone  down  in  the  night  to 
rescue  his  boat.  And  with  the  storm  upon  the  beach,  she  realized  he 
would  have  had  to  take  it  around  by  the  water.  He  had  had  to  save  his 
boat,  though  he  was  leaving  the  next  day.  The  train  swayed  back  and 
forth.  Tory  leaned  her  head  back  and  closed  her  eyes.  It  was  all  over; 
it  might  never  have  been  true.  She  would  not  tell  Joe  about  it.  She 
did  not  want  sympathy.  She  had  found  a  child  and  she  had  lost  him. 
That  was  all.  The  train  rumbled  on,  oblivious  of  town  and  field,  river 
and  farm,  oblivious  even  of  its  passengers. 
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CLARITY 

It  was. a  contour  day  when  silhouettes, 

When  long  clean  shadows 

And  cleaner  sun-shaped  forms, 

Stood  quietly  in  the  light. 

We  knew  a  great  deal  then; 

For  beauty  and  reality  were  one, 

Nature  and  human  nature  were  equal. 

We  knew  the  ends  and  the  beginnings 

Of  thoughts,  and  shapes,  and  clouds. 

All  joy  ended  where  sorrow  began. 

The  sunlight  clearly  met  the  shadows. 

There  was  no  over-lapping, 

No  twisting,  no  imperceptible  penetration. 

Reality  was  beauty,  everything  was  known. 
And  contours  and  silhouettes  bound  and  contained  all  things. 

Clarissa  Platt 
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WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  COLLEGE 
WRITING:  THE  ADVICE  OF  A  LAYMAN 

Paul  Schrecker 

Why  are  you  students  so  afraid  of  being  young  when  you  sit  down 
to  do  "creative  writing"  for  your  periodicals?  I  cannot  escape  the  im- 
pression that  your  contributions,  often  merely  echo  the  avant-garde 
of  yesterday,  leaving  a  papery  taste,  that  your  poetry,  short  stories, 
and  essays  are  written  a  la  maniere  de.  .  .  .  ,  as  though  your  highest 
ambition  were  to  see  what  you  write  printed  in  the  New  Yorker  or  in 
some  syndicated  column.  Non-conformists  as  the  best  of  the  rising 
generation  are,  insofar  as  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  issues  are 
concerned,  most  of  them  conform  to  the  patterns  of  the  successful 
non-conformists  of  the  immediately  preceding  generation  in  all  mat- 
ters of  literary  and  artistic  creation.  If  a  person  is  going  to  be  a  non- 
conformist, he  should  be  one  in  his  own  right. 

Now,  if  college  publications  have  to  serve  any  purpose  besides 
purveying  factual  information  and  satisfying  a  very  natural  vanity, 
they  should  intend  one  of  two  things,  or  possibly  both.  First,  the 
work  which  they  publish  should  aspire  to  a  validity  independent  of 
the  age  and  condition  of  the  writer.  Since,  fortunately,  there  is  no 
commercial  reason  to  print  trash  in  a  college  periodical,  nor  for  the 
writer  to  compete  in  the  open  market  where  literary  mediocrity  sells 
best,  one  ought  to  read  in  your  publications  only  such  pieces  as  can 
stand  in  their  own  right — which  can  be  done  provided  such  a  stand- 
ard is  accepted  as  an  editorial  principle.  No  responsible  publisher 
would  accept  a  manuscript  in  the  fields  of  mathematics  or  embryology 
only  because  the  author  is  an  undergraduate  and  affects  the  common 
place.  He  would  only  accept  it  if  it  really  enriched  the  treasury  of 
knowledge.  Why  should  this  standard  not  be  applied  to  publica- 
tions in  the  field  of  belles-lettres  as  well? 

The  second  standard,  which  might  be  accepted,  is  this:  college 
writings  present  themselves  openly  and  deliberately  as  the  self-expres- 
sion of  free  young  people,  not  bound  by  any  other  rule  but  that  of 
sincerity  and  intrinsic  perfection,  and  who  are  eager  to  test  their 
abilities  on  the  generation  and  milieu  with  whom  they  expect  to 
share  their  universe  of  discourse.  Personally  I  would  prefer  this  to 
the  editorial  principle.  But  in  this  case  college  writers  should  remem- 
ber that  the  imitation  of  patterns,  however  great,  which  have  been 
set  by  their  predecessors  can  only  lead  into  stagnation.  The  writer 
cannot  possibly  feel,  think,  and  see  the  world  as  they  did  and  he  lacks 
sincerity  if  he  pretends  to  do  so.    When  you  read  the  authors  you 


admire  their  world  becomes  yours.  But  when  you  sit  down  to  create 
yourselves,  the  world  is  no  longer  the  same.  It  is  not  much  more  than 
a  truism  that  whatever  you  are  about  to  do,  habet  aliquid  ex  iniquo 
omne  magnum  exemplum,  but  the  more  so  the  greater  the  model  and 
the  less  developed  the  personality  of  the  imitator.  When  Van  Gogh 
copied  Millet,  the  copy  was  far  greater  than  the  original.  Alas,  not 
every  copyist  is  a  Van  Gogh. 

True,  you  learn  a  certain  skill  through  imitation,  but  Aristotle 
has  already  warned  that  he  who  wants  to  learn  must  have  faith  (a 
text,  incidentally,  which  might  appropriately  figure  in  big  gold  capi- 
tals, over  the  doors  of  our  class  rooms).  The  novice  in  artibus  et  Uteris 
cannot  and  should  not  disregard  and  despise  the  tradition  he  sets  out 
to  subject  to  the  Hegelian  process  of  Aufhebung.  He  may  do  a  bad 
job — even  though  it  may  later  turn  out  to  be  good  business — if  of  the 
three  functions  indicated  by  this  term  he  fulfills  only  the  first  two,  if 
he  only  picks  up  and  preserves,  without  at  the  same  time  producing 
the  third:  the  abolishment  of  the  model-pattern  through  a  creative 
synthesis. 

The  canning  process  is  sufficiently  taken  care  of  in  the  class  rooms. 
Your  publications  ought  to  remain  extra-curricular.  They  should  not 
show  what  you  have  plucked  from  the  trees  of  knowledge  and  the 
arts  flowering  on  the  campus  and  elsewhere,  but  what  you  have  grown 
yourselves  in  your  own  little  gardens. 


AUTUMN  TREE 

Rigid  cadmium-golden  flames 

flicker  at  twilight — 

citron,  saffron,  sulfur-colored  tapers 

fuse 

upon  an  asymmetric  candle-holder 

lacquer-red,  and  cleft  in  shadows. 

These  flames  burn  cold; 

the  smoke  sleeps  nightly  on  the  grass. 

They  loose  the  incense 

of  lime-green  summer  juices 

that  burn  away 

while  withered  brown  wax  droplets 

spatter  all  around. 
This  twisted  candelabra  holds 
its  votive  torches  high 
till  Winter's  white -veiled  vestal  comes 

with  a  crystal  candle-snuffer. 

Jane  Augustine 


ON  SEEKING  FURTHER  THAN  WE  SEE 

And  he  looked  out  from  a  tall  tree 

from  whence  he  viewed  the  world, 

And  this  gave  him  fear, 

For  the  world  was  cruel  and  ugly, 

There  were  harsh  voices  and  bitter  taunts, 

There  was  darkness  and  despair, 
And  there  was  no  love. 

And  he  saw  the  descent  from  the  tall  tree 

was  treacherous  and  hard, 
For  the  trunk  was  smooth, 
And  there  was  naught  whereon  to  place  one's  feet, 

And  he  was  afraid, 
For  he  knew  not  what  manner  of  beings 

dwelt  in  the  darkness  below, 

But  he  saw  their  faces. 

And  there  was  on  one  side  of  the  tree 
A  leafy  bough  that  hung  before  his  view 

so  that  he  could  not  see, 
And  he  knew  not  what  he  might  expect, 
And  he  was  afraid  so  that  he  trembled 

and  could  not  turn  back  the  bough, 

And  he  did  not  see. 

And  he  looked  again  into  the  darkness 

and  saw  their  faces, 
And  he  sensed  that  they  were  even  as  himself, 

Lost  and  afraid, 
But  having  in  them  hope  and  a  need  for  love, 

And  he  loved  them, 
And  he  knew  that  as  he  loved  them, 
So  was  love  in  all  things, 
And  a  great  confidence  was  in  him, 
And  he  turned  back  the  bough 

and  looked  upon  the  world, 

Which  was  suffused  in  light. 

Nick  Norton 


LITTLE  RED  FLAGS 

Barbara  Wakeman 

One  rung  was  missing  from  the  kitchen  chair.  That  was  all  right, 
though,  because  she  could  hook  her  toes  around  the  sides  of  the  chair 
and  still  hunch  up  comfortably  over  her  coffee.  There  was  a  book  open 
beside  the  cup  on  the  table,  but  she  didn't  read  it.  She  was  just  looking 
out.   She  picked  up  the  spoon,  stirred  the  coffee. 

The  quiet  was  shattered  when  an  express  thundered  through  on 
a  nearby  track.  The  big  house  quivered,  and  the  kitchen  windows  rat- 
tled in  their  frames.  Kimbo  raised  his  head  from  his  paws,  shut  his 
eyes  and  went  back  to  sleep.  Ella  looked  at  him,  lying  there  big  and 
yellow  in  the  sunlight.  If  you  looked  closely  enough,  you  could  see 
the  iridescence  of  each  hair,  glistening,  like  the  colors  in  pools  of 
oil.  Color  shifted  slowly  back  and  forth  over  his  ribs,  as  breath  lifted 
them  up  and  down.  Now  the  paws  twitched  irregularly;  was  he  run- 
ning, or  digging,  or  chasing,  in  that  world  of  sleep?  Ella  wondered. 
He  twitched  harder  and  began  to  squeak  the  little  bottled-up  screams 
of  nightmare.  "Kimbo!  Kimbo!  Wake  up!"  She  extended  her  leg, 
prodded  the  fitful  animal  with  her  toes. 

"Whatsa  matter,  boy?"  she  crooned,  inclining  her  head  toward 
him,  speaking  softly  and  continuously,  "Having  a  bad  dream?  Did 
you  catch  a  cat?  Were  you  running  away?  Poor  Kimbo,"  she  laughed, 
"what  a  hard  life  you  lead,  animal!"  She  drew  the  long  hair  out  of  her 
eyes  and  straightened  up  again. 

It  was  absolute  unadulterated  heaven  here  with  Mother  gone  in 
town  with  the  child  and  John  over  at  Fred's.  John  was  a  damned  nui- 
sance, come  to  think  of  it.  He  could  be  positively  hateful  at  times 
with  his  adolescent  behavior,  shouting  and  acting  so  fresh.  "My  God," 
she  mumbled  roughly,  "with  fifty  million  brothers  on  this  good  green 
earth,  why  am  I  blessed  with  such  a  one?  Whatever  love  I  might  have 
cherished  in  my  heart  towards  him  was  permanently  crushed  when  he 
sat  on  Tschaikovsky's  Sixth  and  broke  three  out  of  the  five  records." 
She  fumed  as  she  remembered.  "No  feelings!  No  sensitivities!  No 
taste  for  music  .  .  .  and  three  out  of  five!  Bah!"  Kimbo  looked  at  her 
with  mild  interest,  but  knowing  her  ways,  did  not  question  her  state- 
ment. 

"Oh  well,"  she  upturned  the  cup  and  shook  convulsively  at  the 
last  bitterness  of  now-cold  coffee,  "...  life  on  this  earth  is  but  a  fleet- 
ing glimpse,  a  temporary  trial,  a  troublesome  tribulation,  a  terrible 
...  a  terrible  .  .  .  (let  me  see,  what's  another  't'  .  .  .  ?)"  and  wandered 
over  the  bare  boards  to  the  living  room.  Kimbo  thrust  himself  up  and 


followed,  claws  scratching  regularly  at  the  floor  as  he  lumbered  along 
behind. 

The  sofa  wasn't  comfortable  to  sit  in,  it  came  up  so  high  in  the 
back,  but  it  was  marvelous  to  fall  all  "over,  clutching  several  pillows 
to  cradle  your  chin  as  you  lay  on  your  belly,  one  leg  dragging  to  the 
floor.  She  leaned  close  to  the  edge,  watched  her  inquisitive  fingers 
plucking  at  splinters  in  the  floor. 

"He  loves  me,  he  loves  me  not,  he  loves  me.  .  .  .  who  loves  me? 
Sam?  Tom?  Joe?  Eddy?  No,  that  would  be  horrible,  to  have  to  say  any 
of  those  over  and  over  again  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Roger?  Blakeslee? 
Rex?  Jamie?  Kent?  Kent.  I  like  that.  I  shall  marry  a  man  named  Kent. 
Kent  and  Ella.  That  would  be  quite  nice,  I  think.  'Kent,  I  adore  you, 
you're  so  divine  .  .  .  '  Nuts.  'Kent  it  seems  to  me  our  souls  are  matched 
as  two  kindred  spirits  seeking  the  flame  .  .  .'  " 

"What  flame?  What  does  one  do,  go  out  in  some  woods  over  be- 
hind Strafford  and  forage  around  for  sticks,  and  then  build  this  Fire? 
Does  it  exude  Attar  of  Roses,  or  does  it  smell  just  like  the  leaves  they're 
burning  down  in  the  field?  (Funny,  the  wind  carries  it  all  the  way  up 
here.)" 

'Kent,  I  find  you  very  unresponsive.'  (What's  the  matter — perhaps 
his  soul  is  bothering  him?)  But  then!  (Horrors)  Perhaps  he  hasn't 
got  a  soul  ...  A  man  with  no  soul. 

'No,  I  could  not  marry  you,  Kent.  No,  NO!  I  beg  of  you,  do  not 
plead  with  me,  I  am  adamant,  my  mind  is  fixed!  (No  soul,  the  man  has 
no  soul  .  .  .)'  Her  hand  dropped  limply,  stopped  tugging  at  the  frayed 
wood. 

"Damn.  What  I  need  is  a  cigarette.  Mother  will  have  a  fit  when 
she  walks  in  and  smells  the  smoke.  I'll  tell  her  it  was  the  fire  outside. 
I'll  tell  her  Maggie  dropped  by  and  smoked  and  chatted  for  a  while, 
but  couldn't  wait.  I'll  tell  her  it  was  the  iceman,  that'll  fix  her!  Oh 
hell.  Even  if  it  were  true  she'd  think  it  was  me.  When  I  grow  up  I 
shall  have  a  couch  with  drawers  in  the  bottom  so  I  could  be  lying 
still  just  like  this  and  not  have  to  get  up  just  to  get  a  cigarette.  They'd 
be  here  with  matches  and  a  large  utility  ash  tray."  Gingerly  she  lower- 
ed her  weight  to  the  knee  that  was  on  the  floor,  rolled  deftly  off  to  the 
rug  in  a  heap. 

Kimbo  ambled  over,  started  to  lick  her  face.  "Ooooooh,  fooooof, 
Dammit!  I  love  you  ardently,  but  get  your  big  feet  off  my  chest!  I'm 
dying  a  horrible  death!" 

"  'Loved  to  death',  they  will  say,  as  they  weep  sadly,  shaking  their  heads, 
throwing  the  handful  of  earth  on  my  coffin,'  .  .  No,  that  won't  do  at 
all,  I  infinitely  prefer  cremation.  Kimbo,  I  shall  cremate  you  this  min- 
ute in  Mr.  Johnson's  leaf  pile  out  there  if  you  don't  move  ..."  She 
grasped  his  forepaws  firmly  and  placed  him  aside. 
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"Now  if  I  can  just  get  up,"  she  pushed  herself  up  with  her  hands, 
"I  shall  proceed  ...  'to  the  secret  coffer  .  .  .  wherein  the  innocent 
young  girl  .  .  .  threw  open  the  box,  saw  before  her  her  fate,  a  fate  worse 
than  death, — reefers!  (No,  wait,  that  isn't  THE  fate  worse  than  death 
.  .  .)  Besides,  that's  an  inexcusable  cliche.  I  wish  I  knew  what  a 
reefer  looked  like,  it  would  help  to  give  a  true  understanding  to  .  . 
Damn!   I  stubbed  my  toe.   My  own  fault." 

'Yes  Ella,  it's  your  own  fault,  you  simply  refuse  to  wear  shoes  like  I 
tell  you  to,  every  single  stub  you  get  serves  you  right,  your  own  fault, 
your  own  fault,'  Ya  Ya  Ya.  I  wish  Mother  would  mind  her  own  business. 
I'll  walk  around  in  my  bare  feet  in  the  middle  of  winter  and  stub  as 
many  toes  as  I  jolly  well  please,  no  thanks  to  her. 

"Only  three  left,  I  see.  I  wish  she'd  keep  these  things  filled — she's 
too  apt  to  notice  if  there  are  three,  minus  one.  She  probably  does  it 
on  purpose,  the  witch." 

"Mother  dear,  you  have  now,  we  assume,  reached  the  age  of  reason. 
Which  must  somehow  mean  that  you  are  wise  enough  to  vote  for  the 
father  of  your  country,  and  therefore  wise  enough  to  raise  three  child- 
ren. It  must  therefore  obviously  follow  that  you  are  wise  enough," 
here  she  bent  over  the  cigarette,  cupping  her  hand  for  the  light,  "to 
realize  that  in  your  daughter  you  see  a  mature  woman,  one  who  can 
take  this  world,  philosophy,  men,  nay,  even  smoking  and  drinking  in 
her  stride;  and  yet  you  persist,"  she  whirled  around  and  pointed  an 
accusing  finger  at  Kimbo,  causing  his  ears  to  droop,  .  .  "in  treating 
her  as  though  she  were  a  child,  a  mere  child,  I  tell  you!" 

She  paused.  "Poor  dog,  did  you  honestly  think  I  was  cross  with 
you?"  Laughing,  she  knelt  down  beside  him,  put  arm  under  shaggy 
head,  drew  him  up  to  look  squarely  into  her  eyes.  "Kimbo,  you  are  a 
noble  beast.  You  are  also  a  lucky  beast,  with  nothing  else  to  do  but 
eat  and  sleep  and  chase  things.  Don't  ever  let  anyone  tell  you  it's  fun 
to  walk  around  on  two  legs  because  it  isn't.  In  short,  it  is  very  tiring." 
She  dropped  back  to  sit,  hands  around  legs. 

Ella  stopped  her  ramblings  for  a  while,  and  watched  the  smoke 
curling  up  from  the  cigarette.  What  was  that  phrase  she'd  thought  up 
the  other  day?  .  .  .  Velvet.  'Like  transparent  velvet',  it  was.  Velvet  for 
a  lovely  lady. 

'She  walked  down  the  staircase,  head  held  high,  her  velvet  gown  sil- 
houetting every  sinew  as  she  walked,'  .  .  .  no,  wait,  that  won't  do,  I 
don't  think.  There's  something  wrong  with  my  anatomy  there.  Al- 
though actually  there's  very  little  the  matter  with  my  anatomy.  In 
fact  it  is  first-rate  anatomy  if  you  like  the  young-colt,  wind-blown 
type  .  .  . 


'Her  hair  a  fine,  toasty  brown,  her  eyes  the  deepest  of  green  pools  .  .  .' 
(which  her  glasses  set  off  to  perfection.)"  Ella  stretched  out  the  hand 
with  the  cigarette,  posturing  it  just  so^  this  way  and  then  that  way, 
determining  which  was  the  most  superb  position. 

"Mother,  must  you  persist  in  acting  so  kittenish?  Really,  it's  revolting 
to  see  you  parading  around  with  Harry,  tossing  your  hair  and  rolling 
your  eyes  at  him  and  everybody  else.  'Young  Mrs.  Merrill'  you  probab- 
ly hope  they  call  you  behind  your  back;  but  when  I'm  wheeling  the 
child  they  think  it's  mine!  (So  brilliant,  the  flashing  teeth,  the  flashing 
eye,  the  flashing  diamond,  the  flashing  heels  as  she  clattered  around 
the  corner,  .  .  .  and  .  .  away!)  Mother  my  dear,  you  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching senility  and  I  think  something  constructive  should  be  done 
about  it.  First  of  all,  you  should  cut  down  on  smoking.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  it  is  making  your  skin  yellower  than  it  actually  is.  You 
don't  drink  to  excess,  but  at  parties  your  gowns  are  much  too  revealing 
for  a  woman  your  age.   Modesty,  modesty  is  the  thing,  you  know." 

Ella  stretched  out  her  leg  and  rolled  her  jeans  down  to  the  knee. 
"I  think  I  shall  go  paint  my  toenails,"  she  said,  "I  shall  paint  them 
bright  red,  and  they  will  serve  as  ten  tiny  emblems  of  my  defiance." 
She  jumped  up  quickly,  absently  brushing  off  the  seat  of  her  trousers 
as  she  headed  for  the  stairs.  "Red  is  a  lovely  color.  I  might  even  be  a 
Communist,  I  think." 

As  she  passed  the  phone  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  it  rang  in  a  most 
insistent  manner.    "Oh  damn,  who's  calling  now  .  .  .?" 
"Hello?  Oh,  hello,  Mother.  No.  I  didn't  mop  my  room.  Yes,  I  know, 
but .  .  .  No,  I  didn't.  I'm  sorry,  Mother.  Yes,  Mother.  Yes  I  will  Mother. 
Goodby,  Mother." 


LEAVES  FROM  AN  AIR  FORCE  DIARY 

March,  '44 

We  stood  beneath  the  perfect  vault  of  blue 

and  watched  our  airforce  grouping  in  the  sun, 

before  the  sun  was  up.   Each  aircraft  spun 
a  vapor  trail,  their  milky  retinue. 
Identifying  flares  of  pastel  hue 

hung  thread-like  down.   Their  thunder  had  begun 

and  amplified  until  I'm  sure  that  none 
could  doubt  the  universe  was  trembling  too. 
I  spoke  about  the  beauty  of  the  sight, 

the  color,  grandeur,  form  .  .  .  before  the  thought 
was  fully  out  I  knew  it  was  not  right. 

A  thousand  planes;  ten  thousand  men!  with  nought 
to  do  but  kill  and  spread  sterility. 
The  base  of  beauty  is  utility! 

May  26,  '44 

"He  banked  into  a  feathered  prop."  So  neat, 

so  quick  a  way  to  tell  how  ten  men  died. 
And  but  this  simple  statement  to  complete 

the  dirge,  "Stupidity  personified." 
Then,  as  there  seemed  no  need  for  more  critique, 

we  went  to  chow  discussing  sex  and  beer 
and  games  of  chance.  Just  once  I  heard  them  speak 

about  the  crash,  and  then  they  voiced  the  fear 
of  salvage  work  to  come.  A  mile  away 

or  less,  but  well  beyond  our  minds  and  sight, 
the  ten  who'd  fought  for  life  thru  out  the  day, 

and  almost  won!  lay  cooling  in  the  night. 

It's  sad  to  think,  "They  might  have  lived."  But  then, 
It's  worse  to  know  machines  that  once  were  men. 
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April  27,  '44 

One  of  our  flock  was  late  returning  from 

our  nordic  brother's  home  today.  The  hell 
incarnate,  hatching  from  her  eggs  that  fell 
on  good  and  bad;  on  boulevard  and  slum; 
the  hell  that's  at  the  throat  of  Christendom, 

struck  back  and  maimed  a  pinion  with  a  shell. 
Now  we  who  watch  and  wait  below  can  tell 
propellers  standing  stationary,  numb, 
mean  iron  and  steel  have  ripped  through  lifeless  parts; 

and  parabolic  paths  of  flares,  blood  red, 
convey  the  growing  horror  in  the  hearts 

of  those  aboard,  "the  quick  may  soon  be  dead!" 
But  while  they  sweat,  we  think,  or  say  out  tight, 
"Bullshit!   We'll  have  to  work  again  tonight." 


June  6,  '44 

The  rocky  sands  of  Normandy  are  red 

tonight.  The  youth  of  many  nations  lie 

about,  like  bathers  seeking  sun.  Ally 
and  foe  now  rest  together,  for  the  dead 
can  hold  no  hate.  Their  bloods  have  mixed  and  spread 

conjointly,  but  the  living  still  must  vie 

and  kill  to  ascertain  who'll  occupy 
the  ground  on  which  so  many  lands  have  bled. 

Charles  Hughes 
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THE  CUP  OF  DESERVING 

Richard  McKinley 

Gingerly  stepping  on  the  litter  of  plaster  and  broken  glass  that  lay 
thickly  on  the  floor,  he  crossed  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  The 
city  lay  spread  out  before  him  like  a  carpet,  a  few  of  the  ruins  still 
smoking  with  a  funny  pale  blue  smoke.  As  far  as  he  could  see,  every- 
thing had  been  laid  waste,  as  if  by  some  giant  hand  sweeping  the  chess 
men  from  the  board.  The  sounds  of  the  people  in  the  street  couldn't 
reach  him  on  the  thirty-second  floor,  but  he  could  see  them  running 
and  leaping  among  the  piles  of  debris  that  once  had  been  New  York. 
One  little  child  was  tugging  at  something  caught  under  a  large  section 
of  wall  that  had  fallen  katty-corner  across  the  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
and  lay  like  a  small  skating  pond  in  the  early  spring,  all  cracked  and 
chipped.  On  top  of  it,  three  little  boys  ran  and  jumped,  skaters  that 
were  going  for  the  last  time  of  the  winter,  despite  the  warnings  of 
their  mothers.  A  curl  of  blue  vapor  wisped  up  from  under  the  far 
corner  of  the  pond,  wafted  toward  the  skaters  by  their  movements  in 
the  still  air.  The  boys  leapt  in  and  out  of  the  sunlight  and  the  shadow 
thrown  by  a  crumbling  section  of  wall,  still  standing  although  its  three 
partners  were  gone.  Through  the  gaping  wound  in  its  side,  Alison 
could  see  a  twisted  ribbon  of  steel  over  the  river,  half  suspended, 
half  leaning  on  the  far  bank.  While  he  watched,  the  lonely  wall  gave 
way,  crashing  onto  the  pond  with  a  roar  and  a  huge  cloud  of  dust. 
He  could  almost  hear  the  squish  of  the  skaters  as  he  turned  quickly 
away. 

The  corridor  was  deserted,  the  rows  and  rows  of  doors  all  shut 
and  silent,  their  little  brass  numbers  gleaming  faintly  in  the  dim 
light  admitted  by  one  window  at  the  far  end.  He  pushed  the  elevator 
button,  then  turned  to  the  stairs  without  waiting  for  the  car  that 
would  never  come.  Thirty- two  floors  was  a  long  way  by  stairs,  even 
stairs  covered  with  soft  red  velour,  almost  new.  By  the  time  he  reached 
the  mezzanine  his  legs  ached  and  his  breath  came  in  gasps.  At  the  mez- 
zanine he  stopped,  his  nose  and  eyes  filled  with  the  acrid  dust  and 
smoke  hanging  like  a  pall  in  the  air;  the  dim  light  was  almost  obliter- 
ated. As  he  emerged  from  the  stairwell,  a  stunning  rush  of  sound, 
light  and  dirt  hit  him,  staggering  him.  For  a  moment  he  stood,  eyes 
shut,  his  ears  filled  by  a  new  sound,  a  roaring  from  the  lobby  below. 
Then  he  went  to  the  rail  of  the  balcony  and  looked  down,  gripping  the 
rail  until  the  little  gold  holly  leaf  came  off  in  his  hand. 

The  lobby  was  filled  with  people;  men,  women,  children  milled 
and  jostled  in  a  joyous  frenzy.  Two  men  in  business  suits,  one  carrying 
a  brown  overcoat,  stood  directly  beneath  him — he  could  see  the  dust 
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settling  over  and  covering  their  shoulders.  One  whispered  to  the  other, 
then  both  burst  into  gales  of  laughter,  lost  in  the  general  din.  He  slap- 
ped his  fellow  on  the  back,  sending  up  a  puff  of  grey  dust  into  the 
laden  air.  Near  them,  a  woman  sat  on 'the  floor  holding  a  baby  blan- 
ket with  nothing  in  it,  her  face  lit  by  a  gentle  smile  as  her  companion 
gestured  and  sawed  the  air  in  an  effort  to  be  heard  over  the  general 
roar.  A  moment  later,  a  young  man  wearing  a  hat  but  no  coat,  burst 
out  of  the  crowd  and  ran  toward  her,  grinning.  Near  the  desk,  there 
was  a  clearing  filled  with  the  bodies  of  dead  and  dying.  He  recog- 
nized one  of  the  doctors  bending  over  them  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
his  hospital,  laughing  and  joking  with  his  colleagues  as  he  worked 
over  a  shattered  arm.  A  man  rose  and  offered  his  seat  to  a  woman 
near  him,  smiling  as  he  did  so.  A  young  couple  held  hands  and  looked 
deep  into  each  other's  eyes,  alone  in  the  pressing  mob.  A  torn  and 
bloody  coat  hung  on  the  gilt  wall-lamp  across  the  room,  forgotten. 
Alison  savagely  threw  the  gold  holly  leaf  at  it,  hitting  an  old  man  in 
an  apron  standing  below.  The  old  man  waved  and  smiled. 


Over  the  receiving  desk  a  huge  television  screen  had  been  set,  an 
enlargement  of  the  smaller  one  in  the  dining  room,  he  remembered.  A 
young  clerk  perched  up  on  the  desk,  squatting  at  the  controls.  He 
threw  a  remark  back  over  his  shoulder,  grinning,  then  returned  to  his 
work.  The  screen  flickered,  then  flooded  the  room  with  light.  Flicker. 
Flicker.  Flicker.  Then  a  station  that  was  transmitting  filled  the  screen 
with  a  huge  picture  of  a  smiling  officer  of  the  army,  seated  behind  a 
huge  desk.  Over  his  head  a  map  of  the  world,  to  his  left  a  flag  that 
Alison  didn't  recognize.  His  huge  hands  played  with  a  letter-opener 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  rifle  with  bayonet  fixed,  turning  it  over  and 
over  lengthwise.  His  mouth  was  moving  and  he  waved  his  hands 
meaningfully,  but  the  din  in  the  room  blotted  out  his  words.  The 
clerk,  laughing  and  waving,  stood  up-right,  towering  over  the  crowd 
from  his  position  on  the  desk.  He  waved  his  arms  over  his  head  and 
cried  for  silence  and  stamped  his  feet  on  the  desk,  kicking  over  a  bottle 
of  ink  which  disappeared  behind  the  counter.  The  roar  slowly  sub- 
sided and  the  voice  on  the  machine  droned  out  through  the  lobby  in 
clear  crisp  English  with  a  trace  of  an  accent.  The  voice  went  on,  ges- 
turing and  waving  and  smiling,  the  silence  of  the  room  alone  opposing 
it.  Alison  turned  from  the  rail,  his  throat  clogged  with  dust. 


So  this  was  the  promised  invasion.  The  soldiers  marched  past, 
their  regular  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  obliterated  by  the  roaring  mob. 
Each  man  looked  like  a  man  from  Mars,  his  features  hidden  behind 
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his  gas-mask.  The  crowd  lined  the  streets  cleared  of  debris  during 
the  morning  by  fleets  of  bull-dozers  opening  a  path  for  the  conquerors. 
Two  little  boys  sat  in  the  window  of  a  building,  only  there  wasn't  any 
building,  and  shouted  through  gaped  teeth.  The  roar  was  deafening, 
but  Alison  scarcely  heard.  So  this  was  the  invasion,  the  end  of  the  war 
that  never  started.  So  the  country  really  had  overdrawn  its  luck,  thought 
too  late.  And  now  they  were  laid  low  and  prostrated  by  the  armed 
might  of  a  little  unheard-of  country  buried  deep  in  festering  Europe. 
No  one  had  even  looked  at  them  hiding  away  in  the  ancient  lands 
of  their  ancestors,  covered  with  the  dust  of  years  of  sterile  feudalism. 
And  these  were  their  men,  gas-masked  and  marching,  passing  in  gay 
review  before  their  victims.  But  where  were  the  victims.  The  holiday 
spirit  seemed  more  with  the  attacked  than  with  the  killers,  the  murder- 
ers, the  soldiers  marching  relentlessly  silently,  through  the  din  and 
smoke.  No,  the  people  were  the  conquerors,  ruling  in  defeat  through 
their  own  joy,  their  own  return  to  civilization.  Barbarism  conquered 
civilization  to  civilize  it  and  civilization  has  won,  hands  down.  The 
people  won,  they  won.  But  they  don't  realize  what  has  happened.  They 
don't  see  that  they  have  been  conquered  so  they  cannot  know  they've 
won.  Victory  can  come  only  with  a  defeat  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
defeat.  And  they  don't  know.  Can't  you  see?  Don't  you  know  what 
these  men  from  Mars  are  doing  here?  They  destroyed  your  cities,  they 
poured  the  gay  gas  of  happiness,  the  torpid  vapor  of  forgetfulness 
into  the  ruins.  The  man  on  the  television  told  you  that.  He  told  you 
what  happened,  and  you  all  just  cheered  and  stamped  and  called  to 
him  gladly.  He  has  won  because  you  have  been  drugged  into  forgetting 
that  you've  won.  Stand  up!  Stand  up!  Don't  you  see?  The  tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks,  slowly,  painfully,  making  their  way  with  difficulty 
through  the  crust  of  filth  covering  his  face  and  sticking  to  his  hair. 
He  couldn't  even  cry,  his  tears  wouldn't  flow  because  of  the  dust  in 
the  air,  dust  raised  by  these  barbarians,  invaders  who  didn't  invade 
but  who  made  their  enemies  laugh  and  forget,  then  came  to  be  cheered. 
Why  wasn't  he  cheering.  Why  those  hot  tears.  The  man  from  Mars 
with  the  big  gun  wanted  to  know.  The  invaders  who  could  kill  wanted 
to  know.  Tears  of  joy,  officer,  tears  of  joy.  Hurray!  Hurray!  Cheer 
your  lungs  out  while  your  stomach  turns  and  churns  and  falls  to  the 
dusty  ground.  He  screamed  and  cheered  and  the  man  from  Mars  was 
gone,  lost  in  the  cheering,  roaring,  howling  mob. 


His  laboratory  received  him  like  an  old  friend  after  a  long  ab- 
sence, when  at  last  he  unlocked  the  double  door  and  stepped  inside, 
locking  the  door  carefully  after  him.  For  a  moment  he  stood  in  the 
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doorway,  then  crossed  to  the  worn  black-leather  swivel  chair  behind 
the  laboratory  table  and  sat  heavily.  He  leaned  back  with  his  eyes 
closed,  his  face  showing  peaked  and  white  under  the  thick  layer  of 
grime.  His  clothes  were  unkempt  and  filthy,  streaked  with  stains  of 
dried  blood  from  the  wounded  he  had  tended  for  three  days  in  the 
city;  his  hair  and  mustache  were  matted  and  ragged,  his  shoes  worn 
and  covered  with  thick  dust  which  stuck  to  him  like  glue.  He  toyed 
with  the  broken  nail  on  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand,  listening  to 
the  faint  scratching  sound  it  made  as  he  rubbed  his  fourth  finger  over 
it.  The  silence  closed  around  him  like  a  warm  blanket,  embracing 
him,  staying  him  up,  shutting  out  the  noise  and  roars  of  the  distant 
city,  the  nervous  frightened  murmer  of  the  small  town.  There  was  no 
sound. 

Alison  sighed  and  sat  up  with  difficulty.  He  loosened  his  shoes 
and  kicked  them  off,  each  sending  up  a  little  cloud  of  dust  as  it  rolled 
on  the  hard  wood  floor.  For  a  moment  he  stared  at  his  stockinged 
feet,  sweaty  and  grimed,  then  stood  up  and  crossed  to  the  big  steel 
safe  against  the  far  wall.  The  ticking  of  the  dial  grated  harsh  in  the 
silence.  The  cold  steel  door  swung  open,  revealing  a  litter  of  papers 
and  pamphlets  piled  inside.  He  took  out  one  pile  tied  with  a  piece 
of  twine,  shut  the  door,  and  locked  it  with  a  twist  of  the  dial.  Care- 
fully carrying  the  papers  back  to  the  table,  he  sat  in  the  chair  and 
searched  his  pockets  for  a  knife.  Finding  it,  he  cut  the  twine  and 
pushed  the  stack  across  the  table,  so  that  they  lay  like  a  deck  of  cards 
waiting  for  the  selection  of  the  dealer. 

Taking  up  a  loose-leaf  notebook  in  his  own  handwriting,  he 
opened  it  and  thumbed  through  the  pages  with  loving  care  but  a  con- 
stant will  to  find.  Not  finding  what  he  wanted,  he  threw  it  down  and 
took  up  another.  Three  more  were  taken  up  and  discarded  until  the 
passage  he  wanted  was  found;  then  he  settled  back  to  read. 

"In  accordance  with  the  instructions  received  from  the  Medical 
Association,  I  have  performed  a  number  of  experiments  with  the  so- 
called  Happiness  gas,  a  complete  report  of  which  is  enclosed.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  substance  for  counteracting  chronic  alcoholism  is 
debatable.  When  inhaled,  the  subject  usually  exhibits  only  extreme 
joy  and  good  humor,  showing  no  tendency  to  preclude  the  alcohol 
habit.  For  the  most  part,  it  renders  them  completely  amenable  to  any 
normal  suggestion  without  the  numbness  of  hypnosis,  and  courteous 
in  the  extreme.  No  signs  of  even  normal  ambition  or  aggressiveness 
were  observed.  Intravenous  administrations  of  the  drug  only  preclude 
any  possibility  of  treatment  from  this  source,  the  patient  being  after- 
wards immune  to  its  effects,  experiencing  none  of  the  above  reactions." 
He  put  his  finger  on  the  manuscript,  searched  in  a  drawer  until  he 
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found  a  pencil,  and  wrote  in  the  margin:  The  intravenous  patient  does 
seem  to  exhibit  a  sort  of  lethargy,  does  not  exactly  lack  ambition,  but 
is  patient  and  tolerant  to  the  point  of  causing  vexation  in  others.  He 
seems  to  remain  immune  to  the  gas  when  inhaled — at  least  for  three 
years." 

He  pushed  the  paper  back  from  him  with  an  easy  motion,  replaced 
the  pencil  in  the  drawer,  and  sat  looking  into  space,  his  arms  folded 
on  the  desk  in  front  of  him.  After  a  moment,  his  head  dropped  on  his 
arms  and  he  slept. 


"But  Henry,  we've  got  to  do  something!" 

"What,  dear?  What  is  there  we  can  do?" 

"How  can  you  sit  there  and  just  say  that!"  Her  little  fist  came 
down  sharply  on  the  laboratory  table.  "You're  a  doctor.  Go — go  cure 
them." 

"Cure  them  of  what,  my  dear?  Being  happy?  They're  very  happy, 
you  know,  Nancy,  very  happy." 

"They're  just  living  like  animals,  that's  what.  Like  animals! 
They  don't  know  right  from  wrong  or  what  to  do  or  how  to  live.  How 
can  that  be  happiness?" 

"You  haven't  seen  them,  Nancy.  I  admit  it  is  rather  shocking  at 
first — just  the  idea  of  it.  But  they  don't  seem  to  mind.  To  themselves 
and  each  other,  they're  just  as  they  should  be." 

The  girl  stood  up  and  walked  to  the  window,  her  hands  wrenching 
at  a  damp  handkerchief,  her  eyes  red  and  puffed. 

"Oh,  God,  Henry!  How  can  you!  How  can  you!  You  used  to  be 
so — so — humane.  A  doctor.  You  must  be  able  to  save  them." 

She  took  a  step  near  him,  pleading. 

"Don't  come  near  me,  Nancy.  As  I  told  you,  the  effects  of  the  gas 
may  stick  to  clothing  for  as  long  as  a  week  when  they've  been  as  thor- 
oughly exposed  as  mine.  The  base  of  the  gas  is  such  that — " 

"I  don't  care.  I  don't  care  a  damn!  I  just  think  you're  a  beast,  a 
brute.  You  said  yourself  that  injecting  them  with  the  stuff  would  cure 
them.  Why  not?  Why  not?" 

"I  said  it  might.  I'm  not  sure.  It  seems  to  be  a  preventive,  but  I 
don't  know  if  it  will  work  the  other  way.  Chemistry  is  a  strange  thing, 
especially  in  the  human  body.  It  might  cure  them,  as  you  put  it,  or  it 
might  make  them  that  much  more  extreme.  I  can't  tell.  I  don't  know 
as  much  about  this  as  the  conquering  heroes  seem  to." 

"You  can  try,  can't  you?  What's  to  stop  you?  Henry,  those  people 
are  Americans,  your  own  countrymen.  Many  of  them  are  your  own 
friends,  men  you've  worked  with,  known  all  your  life.  And  soon,  New 
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York  won't  be  the  only  place  that's  attacked  like  that.  It'll  be  every- 
where, here,  everywhere.  Oh,  God,  Henry — "  She  stopped  and  bit  her 
lip — then  continued  in  a  low  restrained  voice.  "Think  of  Doctor  Car- 
penter— the  one  you  saw  in  the  hotel  laughing  while  he  treated  that 
poor  man  with  the  smashed  arm.  Think  of  him,  Henry  think  of  his 
work.  He'll  never  be  able  to  do  anything  again — never — not  laughing 
as  he  saws  the  bloody  bones — "  Dry  sobs  choked  her. 

"He  seemed  perfectly  capable  of  doing  the  job.  In  fact,  I  don't 
think  I've  ever  seen  him  more  confident  of  his  work  or  more  deft  with 
his  hands.   His  work  seems  to  have  gone  on  just  the  same." 

"It  couldn't!  How  could  it?  He's  an  animal  now,  just  like  the 
rest  of  them,  knows  nothing  of  living  in  a  free  country  as  he  used  to. 
It's  taken  the  soul  out  of  him,  Henry,  taken  the  soul  out  of  him  and 
his  work  and  his  life.  Those  people  can't  go  on  like  that.  And  you  only 
can  save  them — you  have  the  only  available  sample  of  the  gas,  now 
that  New  York  is — gone."  She  indicated  the  bottle  on  the  table  with 
her  hand. 

Alison  leaned  back  and  looked  at  the  spot  of  dust  on  the  floor 
left  from  his  shoes.  With  one  hand,  he  drummed  on  the  tabletop. 

"I  don't  know  if  I  have  the  right.  I  am  a  doctor,  yes.  Trained  to 
minister  to  the  body,  not  the  soul.  Now  they're  happy,  living  in  a 
world  made  for  them  artificially,  perhaps,  but  one  in  which  they  seem 
to  fit  with  perfect  sureness,  almost  as  if  they  were  made  for  it.  Oh,  I 
felt  as  you  do  for  a  while,  but  think  of  it  a  little.  If  I  were  to  inject 
them  all  and  even  if  it  were  to  work  and  cure  them  all  of  their  hap- 
piness, what  good  would  it  do." 

"Are  you — are  you  mad!" 

"I  don't  think  so.  Think  of  the  death  and  destruction  involved 
in  dislodging  the  invaders  now  that  they  are  here.  Many  have  died 
already,  but  many  more  would  have  to  die  before  America  would 
again  be  free.  Nancy,  don't  come  near  me!  How  many  times  do  I 
have  to  tell  you!" 

"No,  I  won't  come  near  you — ever  again.  Never,  never!  You  can 
sit  there  in  your  smug  office  chair  and  let  the  world  crumble  around 
you,  let  the  invaders  take  you  over  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  but  I  won't! 
I  want  to  live,  not  like  an  animal  but  like  a  human  being.  I  want  to  be 
an  American,  in  a  free  country,  living  as  I  want  to  live.  And  I  am  will- 
ing to  fight  for  my  friends  so  that  they  can  enjoy  it,  too!" 

"Nancy,  don't  you  see  that  what  you  are  doing  is  killing  yourself 
to  save  others  who  don't  want  to  be  saved — trying  to  save  them  from 
a  fate  that  is  a  blessing,  not  a  curse,  in  their  eyes?  How  can  you  have 
ego  enough  to  do  it?  They  have  a  right  to  their  own  lives,  call  them  ani- 
mals if  you  want  to.  They  are  living  their  own  way;  why  ruin  both 
them  and  yourself?" 
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She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  then  turned  toward  the  door. 
The  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks  and  her  chin  quivered,  but  not  a 
sound  broke  from  her.  The  unruly  lock  of  hair  had  come  loose  and 
shone  black  against  her  pale  forehead.  She  crossed  to  the  door  and  put 
her  hand  to  the  knob. 

"It's  locked.  Let  me  unlock  it  for  you."  Alison  rose  and  went  to 
her.  As  he  approached,  a  flash  of  fear  leapt  into  her  eyes,  she  stared 
fascinated  into  his  eyes,  trying  to  read  what  might  be  written  there. 
Her  hand  went  to  her  throat  and  she  crouched  against  the  wall,  muf- 
fling a  scream  as  his  hand  closed  on  her  arm  .  .  . 

Holding  her  close,  he  looked  down  into  her  smiling  face,  stained 
with  the  last  tears  of  mankind.  With  a  soft  gentle  laugh,  she  buried 
her  face  in  his  coat.  He  watched  his  fingers  softly  combing  the  soft 
hair  falling  over  her  collar  and  rippling  down  over  her  shoulders  like 
black  gold.  Gently,  very  gently,  he  disengaged  her  arms  from  around 
him,  holding  them  at  her  sides.  The  unruly  lock  was  still  out  of  place, 
and  she  laughed  and  blew  at  it,  making  it  flutter  gaily.  Unlocking 
the  door,  he  ushered  her  through  and  watched  her  move  down  the 
hall,  her  skirt  rustling  and  swinging  at  her  knees.  Her  fragrance  still 
spiced  the  air  in  the  laboratory  after  the  door  was  shut  and  locked 
again.  Much  nicer  really  than  the  usual  smell,  soft  and  gentle  like 
April  breezes  breaking  over  the  rolling  meadow. 

He  picked  up  the  bottle  on  the  table  and,  crossing  to  the  sink, 
for  a  long  moment  held  it  inverted,  letting  the  gurgling  colorless 
liquid  run  swirling  down  the  drain.  With  a  sigh,  he  washed  out  the 
bottle,  filled  it  with  water,  and  replaced  it  on  the  table.  Then,  taking 
a  clean  beaker  from  the  shelf  over  the  sink,  he  filled  it  half-way  up 
the  graduated  scale  with  water.  From  a  drawer  in  the  table  he  selected 
a  small  box  and  poured  its  powdered  contents  into  the  beaker,  watch- 
ing it  froth  a  little  on  the  surface.  He  could  still  faintly  catch  the 
April  breezes  trapped  in  the  room.  It  would  soon  be  May  and  the  flow- 
ers would  be  coming  up  in  the  garden,  covering  the  vines  and  trellises 
with  color.  And  fragrance.  The  fragrance  was  the  most  important, 
but  it  really  didn't  matter  in  May,  for  April  was  gone  and  the  breezes 
seemed  harsh  for  some  reason.  How  could  the  little  buds  stand  it, 
the  hot  sun  pouring  down,  the  rains  gone,  the  breezes  gone.  He  stirred 
the  cloudy  liquid  with  a  glass  rod  and  took  the  beaker  in  his  hand. 
April  was  gone,  the  breezes  were  gone,  the  flowers  with  the  fragrance 
were  gone.  He  crossed  to  the  window  and  looked  out  far  over  the 
pasture  stretching  past  the  pond  and  to  the  horizon.  The  far  hillside 
was  studded  with  cattle,  shining  white  and  red  in  the  afternoon  sun. 
The  smell  of  the  new-cropped  grass,  trampled  and  broken  under  foot, 
came  to  him,  standing  and  watching  April  go.  With  a  silent  toast,  he 
raised  the  beaker  to  his  lips. 
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TROUBADOUR  AT  "LES  BAUX" 

(n.b. — "Les  Baux"  is  today  only  a  ruined  castle,  built  high  on  a 
cliff  in  a  desolate  area  of  Provence.  The  Seigneurs  were  called  the 
"Eagles",  because  of  their  fierce  cruelty  and  their  castle's  location.) 

Over  the  hot  white  stones  his  shoes, 

Journey-cracked  leather,  slip. 

There  have  been  months  of  this,  seasons 

Of  sky-shrieked  rain  and  sleet, 

Winter  was  withered  by  wind,  snow  blew 

Cutting  his  singing  throat,  cruel. 

Now  in  the  summer's  moon,  dying 

Insects  too  sick  to  sing, 

Over  the  hot  white  stones  his  shoes, 

Journey-cracked  leather,  slip. 

Through  the  sun-sered  gorse,  stumbling, 

Covered  with  burning  dust, 

Still  is  his  head  held  high,  dreaming, 

And  his  lute  held  firm. 

Into  the  thick  of  the  air,  finely, 

Trills  his  ballad  of  love, 

With  the  strings  of  the  lute,  thinly 

Twining  his  throat's  high  wail. 

Through  the  sun-sered  gorse,  stumbling, 

Covered  with  burning  dust. 

High  clings  the  castle-shell  proudly, 

Blinding,  the  tall  white  cliffs, 

Aching,  his  eyes  see  death,  broken 

Are  lute-strings,  strangled,  the  song. 

The  eagles  have  long  been  slain,  murderers, 

He  has  come  centuries  late. 

In  the  thick  of  the  air,  crumbling, 

He  becomes  burning  dust, 

High  clings  the  castle-shell  proudly, 

Blinding,  the  tall  white  cliffs. 

M.  Patricia  Ripley 
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DISPERSE! 

Gwynne  Williams 

A.  If  there  is  a  war,  I  for  one  am  going  off  into  the  woods,  establish  a 
home  in  some  tree  or  other,  and  remain  there  until  it  is  all  over. 

B.  My  friend,  you  have  said  Much  More  than  you  think.  That,  pre- 
cisely, is  my  solution  for  all  conflict. 

A.  What!    Go  into  the  woods?   Build  tree  houses? 

B.  Exactly.  Build  tree  houses,  or  more  generally,  Get  Away.   Disperse. 

A.  But  in  case  of  a  war,  if  we  should  all  disperse,  why,  wouldn't  you 
get  the  same  problems?  I  mean,  what  with  all  the  tree  houses — 
and  so  few  trees  wouldn't  you  get  friction  all  over  again? 

B.  I  say  that  we  must  avoid  it  at  the  outset — and  that  we  can  avoid 
it — by  following  a  few  basic  rules. 

A.  That  is  all  very  well,  but  let  me  give  you  a  problem. 

B.  I  am  always  glad  to  consider  problems. 

A.  Very  well,  then.  We  have  a  certain  group  of  tree  houses.  .  .  . 

B.  May  I  interrupt  you  one  moment,  my  friend? 

A.  Yes,  yes. 

B.  It  is  not  necessary  that  these  domiciles  be  tree  houses.  They  may  be 
of  any  nature,  according  to  the  dispersed  person's  taste.  Tree  house, 
cave,  Cape  Cod  Cottage,  or  castle.   Do  you  see  my  point? 

A.  Yes,  yes,  of  course.  My  point  does  not  conflict  with  that.  I  simply 
take  tree  house  to  represent  any  domicile. 

B.  Very  well,  then.   You  may  continue. 

A.  I  thank  you.  As  I  say,  in  this  representative  domicile  .  .  . 

B.  Please  call  it  tree  house. 

A.  In  this  tree  house,  lives  a  very  lovely  young  girl,  Eleanor.  She  is 
loved  by  two  gentlemen,  Alfred  and  George.  One  unfortunate 
night  Alfred  and  George  arrive  at  Eleanor's  house  coincidentally. 
A  quarrel  ensues;  guns  are  drawn.  Alfred  is  shot  by  George,  or 
George  by  Alfred.  What  would  you  say  could  be  done  in  the  case 
of  such  friction? 

B.  That  is  very  simply  dealt  with.  Alfred  and  George,  as  soon  as  they 
feel  the  friction  connected  with  Eleanor,  must  disperse. 

A.  What!  You  mean  to  say  that  Alfred  and  George,  much  as  they  love 
this  girl,  must  disperse  from  her? 

B.  Both  of  them  need  not  disperse.  But  it  is  clear  that  one  of  them 
must. 

A.  But  what  makes  you  think  they  will? 

B.  My  friend,  you  are  being  peculiarly  cynical  today.  The  simple 
knowledge  of  the  basic  intuition,  "If  you  feel  friction,  disperse," 
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will  convince  both  of  these  gentlemen  that  one  of  them  must  dis- 
perse. It  is  than  but  a  question  of  an  honest  toss  or  some  such 
method  based  on  chance  to  determine  which  will  have  Eleanor, 
which  will  disperse. 

A.  Then  if  George  were  to  have  Eleanor,  what  would  become  of  Al- 
fred? You  say  he  must  disperse,  but  where? 

B.  You  are  insensitive  to  the  trend.  Alfred  does  not  have  to  make  a 
Physical  Dispersion.  A  mental  dispersion  is  all  that  is  necessary, 
but  it  would  have  to  be  Complete. 

C.  /  have  a  problem. 

B.  Out  with  it,  my  friend. 

C.  As  A.  has  done,  I  will  use  the  tree  dwellings  as  representative  of 
any  community. 

B.  Very  well. 

C.  It  is  twilight  in  the  tree  village.  A  baby  has  fallen  from  a  tree,  ow- 
ing to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  a  parent.  The  father,  returning 
from  work,  sees  the  baby  lying  on  the  forest  floor  and  approaches 
it  in  consternation.  Meanwhile,  in  the  next  tree,  a  neighbor  has 
seen  the  baby  fall  to  the  ground  and  is  keeping  an  eye  on  it.  He 
sees  the  figure  approaching  the  baby  and  owing  to  the  twilight,  he 
thinks  it  is  a  bear  about  to  devour  it.  So  he  raises  his  gun  and  shoots 
the  father  dead.  My  question  is,  what  are  you  going  to  do  in  a  case 
like  this? 

B.  My  friend,  you  indicate  one  of  the  corollaries  to  the  Basic  In- 
tuition. "In  the  case  of  twilight  or  fog,  if  you  see  something,  im- 
mediately disperse  it,  or  you  will  have  friction  with  your  neigh- 
bors." As  you  can  see,  this  would  apply  to  many  neighborly  actions. 
Do  you  see  what  I  mean? 

C.  Oh  yes,  I  think  that  applies  very  well.  When  the  neighbor  sees 
the  object  approaching  the  baby  and  thinks  it  is  a  bear,  he  will 
disperse  the  thought  immediately.   This  prevents  a  needless  death. 

B.    Right.  You  are  catching  on  well. 

D.  Aha!!  That's  all  very  well,  but,  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  this 
young  baby  on  the  ground,  that  it  is  a  bear  approaching  it.  What 
then,  hm?  Let  the  bear  eat  the  baby?   Hm. 

B.  I  am  sorry  to  see  this  attitude  in  you,  D.  Do  you  not  think  that  I 
have  considered  the  animal  problem?   Of  course  I  have. 

D.    And  what  have  you  decided  about  the  animals? 

B.  It  is  clear,  is  it  not?  The  bear  will  not  approach  the  baby  in  the 
first  place. 

D.    What! 

B.  No.  He  will  have  dispersed  the  thought  of  such  a  thing.  It  is 
similar  to  the  case  of  Alfred  and  George's  feelings  about  the  girl, 
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Eleanor,  and  the  necessity  for  Alfred's  dispersion. 

D.    But  animals  don't  think  the  way  we  do. 

B.  My  friend,  that  is  something  that  More  People  should  realize.  It 
is  shocking,  our  neglect  of  animals.  The  assumption  that  they  too 
enjoy  that  culture  which  we  so  happily  indulge  in,  is  regrettable. 
The  step  to  be  taken  is  obvious.   Education  for  animals. 

D.    But  that  would  be  a  very  difficult  undertaking,  would  it  not? 

B.  I  think, that  Betty  Jean  would  manage  it  very  nicely.  She  is  deeply 
interested  in  culture  as  we  all  have  seen,  and  I  think  that  with  a 
little  persuasion,  we  can  get  her  to  undertake  this  venture  im- 
mediately. 

D.  Then  you  feel  that  once  we  cultivate  animals,  we  will  have  no  more 
friction  with  them? 

B.  Obviously.  The  animal  will  know  that  it  should  not  approach 
babies  who  have  fallen  out  of  trees. 

D.    Oh,  B.  I  think  your  scheme  excellent! 

B.    It  does  seem  to  cover  the  points. 


THREE  STORMS 

I.     Day 

Trees  shiver 

under  the  echoes  of  thunder  .... 

Branches  once  heavy 

with  the  weight  of  clinging  heat 

curve,  lash  and  return 

like  bows 

drawn  with  a  thin  gray  string. 

II.    Night 
These  are  flat  trees, 
cut  out  of  darkness, 
pasted  down  by  rain — 
rain-blurred  outlines 
on  a  sheet  of  blinding  blue. 

III.     Heart 
Separation, 
like  a  high  wind, 
shatters  the  weak  trees 
but 
stimulates  the  strong. 

Lucy  Turnbull 
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THE  MEETING 

T.  John  Kopf 

"Ichnomen!"  ■  *-» 

A  door  swung  open.  Timid  yellow  streams  of  a  midsummer  First 
Day  sun  peered  through  immaculate  windows,  were  pleased,  and 
lingered. 

"Oh!   Isn't  that  a  word?" 

The  word  meant  nothing.     The  communication  I  understood. 

"What  is  thy  name?" 

"Ted.  What  is  yours?" 

Aster-blue  eyes  wearily  focused.    Senility  paused. 

"I — I  don't  know." 

A  gray-flecked  daughter  pleasantly  smiled. 

"Lydia  is  mother's  name." 

"Lydia?  That's  a  nice  name." 

The  lady,  her  daughter,  and  I  stood.  Two  or  three  other  persons 
had  sat,  and  waited. 

"I  wish  this  young  man  to  sit  beside  me." 

Pride,  yes,  a  sense  of  pride,  flowed  within  me. 

"Certainly!" 

After  a  few  long  tense  minutes  of  silence  the  lady  rose.  Some- 
where without  a  child's  voice  echoed,  somewhere  a  strong  day  of  un- 
folding goodness. 

"I  shall  commence  with  a  talk." 

We  are  pleased  to  have  with  us  this  mor —  this  morning,  our 
guests.  This  1 —  lovely  meeting  is  over  two  hundred  and  fif —  fifty  years 
old.   Wil —  William  Penn  was  .  .  ." 

There  was  something  else.  Incoherently,  but  insistently,  the  floor 
wood  patterns,  the  formal  cushions,  the  white  walls,  merged  with  the 
groping  voice  to  form  a  Quartet  in  D  (neither  minor  nor  major,  yet 
both.) 

".  .  .  and  in  eighteen  hundred —  ah —  eighteen  hundred  and  .  .  ." 

A  silly  violin  was  running  away  with  my  soul. 

"Mother  dear!   We  must  go  now." 

A  creak  of  a  beam,  and  the  baton  ceased. 

#  #  # 

"We  didn't  do  anything.  You  helped  her —  poor  soul." 

We  stood  beside  a  dark  car,  a  sleek  unknown. 

"I  like  her." 

"Meeting  is  her  substance  and  her  joy.  Always  a  few  friends  and 
I  bring  her  before  the  regular  meeting,  since  you  never  can  tell  what 
she'll  do  next." 
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A  maturing  light  flooded  the  unmoving  landscape. 

"Is  the  young  man  c —  coming?" 

"No,  mother,  he —  he?" 

"Please,  get  into  the  car  with  your  daughter.  I'll  go  back  to  the 
meeting  house  and  .  .  .  think  of  you.  Would  you  like  that?" 

"Yes." 

The  daughter  waved.   The  unknown  hummed,  and  was  gone. 

Many  cars  came.  Tipped  hats,  last  recognitions,  then  settled  the 
Great  Silence.  The  door  gently  closed. 

Meeting  had  begun. 


AFTERNOON 

The  rug,  fringed  burgundy,  attracts  all  eyes 
like  lode-stone;  grows,  stretches,  folds  reverie 
in  cord-woven  tentacles,  explodes 
in  startled  redness  on  the  patient  floor. 
We  contemplate  each  other's  faces,  trace 
flickering  lines  of  lip,  the  hills  of  chin 
with  stares.   We  think  of  other  afternoons 
curtained  by  rain,  sheltered  by  talk  for  sake 
of  sound  alone,  filled  with  the  slow,  hypnotic 
distillate  of  time.   Can  we  conceive 
things  moving?   Just  the  rug-color,  throbbing 
electric  dances  in  the  placid  room. 

Helen  Goldberg 


POEM 

Still,  thick-lipped  summer  preens  herself 

with  wing- tips,  leaves  of  grass  (such  things 

as  decorate  at  random),  lush  abandon 

in  her  practised  eyes  .  .  .  Nighttime  sprouts  Dreams  of  frost, 

like  spotted  mushrooms,  makes  her  tremble, 

fearing  winter-woven  wrinkles,  cold 

barrenness.  .  .  .   Cicadas,  heavy  smell  of  mowing 

and  the  dull  pulsing  of  growing 

reassure.  She  sprawls  in  hay, 

spills  out  her  brazen  kisses, 

defiantly  caresses  everyone. 

But  dawn  finds  her  hair  grown  white, 

Her  tears  scarlet,  sepia,  stark. 

Helen  Goldberg 
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WHY  WE  FLED  THE  RED  TERROR 

As  told  to  Sidney  M.  Cone,  III 

My  name  is  Slurvanorff, — Andrei  Slurvanorff.  I'm  just  a  simple, 
ordinary  human  being,  like  you.  I  just  want  to  be  allowed  to  stand 
on  my  own  two  feet  and  speak  my  mind  and  worship  like  I  want  and 
read  like  I  want  from  a  great  free  press,  like  you.  My  wife,  she  called 
Ona.  She  just  a  simple,  ordinary  human  being,  like  you.  Her  father 
was  great  man  in  Russia  back  before  the  Revolution.  He  had  big 
lands.  The  Lenin  people  took  away  his  lands,  so  when  I  marry  Ona, 
she  just  a  simple,  ordinary  human  being,  like  you. 

Ona  and  I  come  to  America  from  Smolensk,  where  we  grew  up. 
When  we  were  little,  we  went  together  on  little  parties  on  the  Dnieper 
River.  We  would  take  in  little  boxes  lunches  and  spend  the  day  in 
the  sun  laughing  and  swimming  and  talking  with  the  buoy-tender  and 
his  dog  named  Ivan.  Ivan  liked  to  have  his  ears  tickled.  He  was  an  old 
mastiff.  Then  the  Red  octopus  came  to  Smolensk  and  built  a  dam 
across  the  Dnieper.  It  sent  down  troops  to  make  sure  the  peasants 
wouldn't  fight  when  their  homes  were  flooded.  One  of  the  soldiers 
one  night  got  drunk  and  shot  Ivan.  We  couldn't  tickle  his  ears  any 
more. 

But  worse  things  were  to  come.  The  Kremlin  menace  it  built  a 
big  factory  to  make  bombs  near  the  dam.  Big  pictures  of  Stalin  are 
now  put  all  over  Smolensk.  And  a  big  statue  of  Lenin  in  the  middle  of 
Stalin  Square.  Ona's  brother  got  put  in  a  labor  gang.  Labor  gangs 
is  bad.  I  read  about  them  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post;  they're  hor- 
rible. 

Well,  I  got  married  to  Ona  and  she  had  five  babies  and  worked 
in  a  communist  grocery  store  and  got  pitiful  wages.  I  drove  a  tractor 
and  got  only  twenty-four  rubles  a  week.  Eleven  hours  every  day  six 
days  every  week  I  worked  and  got  no  vacation.  The  Russian  worker  is 
badly  treated.   He  has  his  incentive  starved  by  communism. 

Then  the  war  against  Hitler  came  and  I  drove  a  tractor  to  haul 
supplies  over  the  snow.  The  Americans  sent  many  supplies  and  we 
were  happy.  After  the  war  we  again  resigned  ourselves  to  communistic 
oppression  and  barbarism  and  starving  of  incentive.  My  incentive  one 
day  was  revived  by  a  stranger.  He  looking  for  a  man  to  go  to  America. 
He  say  his  boss,  Hank  Luce,  would  pay  $5,000  if  I'd  go  to  America  and 
write  an  exclusive  article.  I  said  sure  if  Ona  and  the  kids  could  come 
too.  He  said  O.K.  But  next  day  a  different  man  came  to  me.   His  boss 
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named  Billy  Hearst.  He  make  same  offer.  I  tell  him  I'll  come  for  more 
money.  He  say  $10,000.  Then  I  go  to  Lucenvoy.  He  say  $15,000.  Well, 
I  get  the  Hearst  fellow  up  to  $35,000.  Then  he  slips  me  and  Ona  and 
the  kids  out  of  Russia. 

We  come  to  America  and  life  changes  completely.  I  write  ex- 
clusive article  for  New  York  Journal-American.  I  get  paid  big  money. 
I  tell  how  we  come  to  America  because  it  stimulates  incentive,  because 
communists  is  intolerable,  because  in  Russia  they  vivisect  human  be- 
ings. 


CORDON  BLEU 

Dear  Sirs,  I'd  like  to  have  your  recipe 
For  quietness  and  sun  and  melon-juice 
Mixed  pale  and  green  and  cool  into  a  pill 
Enveloped  in  warm  wind.  This  I  could  drink 
With  vitamins,  in  coffee  black  with  vile 
And  humid  bitterness;  it  would  offset 
The  brittle  noise,  the  acrid  slime  of  fear, 
The  jangling  mouths  and  crumpled  ears,  eyes, 
Eyes — All  entangled,  wire-bound. 

Dear  Sirs,  I  know  a  place  in  Italy, 

A  series  of  connected  mountain  tops 

Above  the  line  of  trees,  where  obviously 

There's  quietness  and  sun,  the  rounded  flat 

Of  fields,  green,  green  with  grass  that  meets  the  sky, 

Blue,  blue  with  wind-love  warm. 

Can  you  not  mix  me  this?  The  formula 

I  know:  simplicity  plus  altitude 

Divided  by  the  peace,  the  cool,  of  me. 

M.  Patricia  Ripley 
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HABET  ALIQUID  EX  INIQUO  ♦ .  ♦ 

1. 

We  worms,  we  silk-worms,  glow-worms  at  the  best, 
Shall  we  chide  God  for  making  slow-worms  too, 
And  other  venemous  creeping  things?   Shall  we, 
Nothing  but  poison — boxes  in  ourselves, 
Cry  against  God  for  making  toads  and  spiders 
Like  unto  us?  Shall  we  that  are  all  discord 
Quarrel  the  harmony  of  his  creation? 
Can  but  a  chemist  sovereign  treacles  make 
Of  vipers'  juice  and  poisons,  and  not  God 
Admit  offense  and  scandal  in  his  physic? 

Donne,  Sermon  xvii,  folio  of  1649. 

2. 

Truly,  to  see  the  hand  of  a  great  monarch 

The  hand  that  hath  held  the  civil  sword  at  home 

And  drawn  and  sheathed  the  sword  of  war  abroad, 

To  see  that  hand  lie  dead  and  not  be  able 

To  nip  away  a  one  of  his  own  worms, 

To  see  the  brain  of  a  great  counsellor 

And  a  religious  (for  may  God  bless  all 

From  making,  all  from  calling  any  great 

Without  religion)  a  brain  which  once  produced 

Storms  in  the  Parliament,  tempests  in  the  people, 

Producing  nothing  now  but  swarms  of  worms, 

Sending  no  proclamation  to  disperse  them; — 

To  see  great  men  made  no  men  now,  to  see 

The  lieutenants  and  the  images  of  God, 

Kings,  nobles,  warriors,  and  zealous  prelates 

With  vulgar,  wicked,  and  facinorous  men 

Thrown  by  one  hand  of  death  into  one  cart, 

One  common  tide-boat  and  one  hospital, 

One  almshouse  and  one  prison  and  one  grave, 

Searching  whose  dust  no  man  can  ever  say 

This  is  the  king  and  this  the  counsellor, 

The  bishop  this,  and  this  the  heretic — 

Even  this  miserable  equality 

Of  so  unequal  persons  by  so  foul 

A  hand  brings  subject  to  this  lamentation, 

As  Jesus  wept  for  Lazarus  his  death. 

Donne,  Sermon  xvi,  folio  of  1640. 
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Often  those  ghosty  phantasms  do  appear 
In  cemeteries,  churches,  charnel-houses 
Which  are  the  dormitories  of  the  dead; 
The  Devil,  like  an  insolent  champion, 
Exults  there  in  his  victory  over  Adam. 
This  is  that  dismal  conquest  we  deplore, 
That  makes  us  cry,  O  Adam,  quid  fecisti? 
Thank  God  I  have  not  those  strait  ligaments 
Nor  narrow  obligations  to  the  world 
That  I  should  dote  on  life  or  be  convulsed 
And  tremble  at  the  very  name  of  death. 
Not  that  I  am  insensible  of  horror; 
By  raking  in  the  bowels  of  the  deceased, 
Or  constant  looking  at  anatomies, 
Graves,  skeletons,  and  relics,  I  have  not 
Forgot  the  meaning  of  mortality — 
Yet  contemplating  the  extremes  of  horror 
I  find  not  anything  at  all  therein 
Able  to  daunt  the  courage  of  a  man, 
Much  less  that  of  a  well-resolved  Christian. 
I  have  no  shame  for  my  anatomy 
In  any  part,  nor  did  nature  play 
The  bungler  making  me,  nor  has  a  life 
Of  viciousness  brought  any  rot  upon  me 
Whereby  I  might  not  fitly  call  myself 
As  sweet  a  morsel  for  the  worms  as  any. 

Browne,  Religio  Medici. 


She  said  "How  small  the  world  is  after  all!" 
I  thought  of  China,  and  the  holy  mountain 
There  in  the  West  of  China,  full  of  legends, 
Of  sacred  groves,  of  demon-haunted  caves, 
Always  enveloped  in  a  mountain  mist. 
Through  the  white  air  floats  the  faint  sound  of  bells, 
The  mufflled  footsteps  of  ten  thousand  pilgrims, 
The  mantra  which  they  murmur  up  the  slopes. 
High  in  the  temples  and  the  monasteries 
Behold  processions  chanting  services, 
Prostrated  monks,  and  many  lighted  candles 
Glimmering  through  the  fog.  There  in  the  shrines 
Solemn  stand  statues  of  the  Arahats; 
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In  a  recess,  on  his  white  elephant, 

Looms  that  great  image,  so  immense  and  dim, 

Of  Amitabha,  Lord  of  the  Western  Heavens. 

She  said  "Life  is  so  complex,  isn't  it?" 
Climbing  Tibetan  cliffs  of  rock  and  ice, 
I  shut  myself  within  a  monastery 
Beyond  the  ramparts  of  the  Himalayas. 
Joining  the  monkish  choirs,  intoning  dirges 
Sonorous  and  deep,  crying  aloud  dark  prayers, 
I  beat  the  drums,  I  clash  the  cymbals,  and 
At  dawn  from  off  the  Lamasery  roof 
I  blow  the  conch  and  loud  discordant  trumpet. 
Wandering  through  those  vast  and  shadowy  halls 
I  tend  the  butter-lamps  of  golden  Buddha; 
Watching  the  storms  that  sweep  across  the  mountains 
I  taste  imaginary  bliss  and  then 
Pass  on  to  other  scenes  and  incarnations 
Leading  along  Nirvana's  endless  road. 

"I  wish  you'd  tell  me  what  you  really  think." 
I  flee  to  Africa  and  plunge  within 
The  depths  of  the  dark  forest  of  Ashanti: 
There  in  the  gloomiest  deep  recess  where  blood 
Of  negroes  he  has  eaten  stains  the  soil 
The  monstrous  Deity  dwells,  of  human  shape 
But  red,  the  Fetish  God,  great  Sasabonsum. 
I  worship  Sasabonsum:  other  Gods 
Are  sometimes  moved  to  pity  or  forgiveness, 
But  unto  Him  such  weakness  is  unknown. 
Utter  and  absolute,  implacable, 
No  prayers,  no  human  sacrifices  can 
Ever  appease  His  cold,  malignant  rage. 

Logan  Pearsall  Smith,  More  Trivia. 

Emily  Townsend 
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EARRINGS 

Francine  du  Plessix 

Deirdra  had  wanted  to  wear  her  mother's  earrings  that  particular 
evening  because  she  was  going  out  with  someone  who  thought  she  was 
nineteen,  because  her  dress  was  black  and  her  skin  very  pale,  and  she 
felt  that  the  glimmer  of  amethyst  on  gold  would  do  things  for  her. 
However  she  kept  postponing  the  moment  in  which  she  would  ask 
for  them.  Her  mother,  she  realized,  would  love  her  to  wear  the  ear- 
rings. As  a  matter  of  fact  she  would  probably  sit  Deirdra  in  front  of 
a  mirror  and  try  also  to  make  her  wear  one  of  her  necklaces,  or  a  new 
bracelet.  And  then  she  would  smooth  the  wisps  of  her  daughter's 
hair;  she  would  take  a  few  steps  backwards  and  squint  at  her  child 
with  the  adoring  gaze  that  Deirdra  squirmed  under. 

She  had  long  felt  the  weight  of  that  possessive,  admiring  look, 
that  of  a  new  mother  for  her  little  one,  whom  she  has  conceived  and 
carried,  whose  burden  she  yet  feels,  who  is  responsible,  grateful  to  her 
for  life.  Her  Deirdra  had  grown,  and  was  quite  beautiful  and  clever, 
and  still  Mrs.  Sanders  had  not  grown  out  of  the  dazzled  amazement 
that  this  wondrous  half-woman  was  hers.  In  her  amazement  she  ad- 
mired Deirdra;  she  had  never  quite  managed  to  criticize  her.  For  how 
could  one  speak  harsh  words,  or  refuse  anything  to  something  that  is 
part  of  you?  So  Deirdra  knew  that  if  she  asked  for  the  earrings  her 
mother  would  kiss  her  good-night,  and  tell  her  to  have  a  lovely  time, 
and  smooth  her  hair  with  the  tenderness  of  a  cat  fondling  her  young. 

Deirdra  postponed  this  moment  the  whole  afternoon.  She  lay 
on  the  bed,  painting  her  toenails  in  various  shades  and  tying  her  dog's 
ears  together  to  make  them  stand  up  straighter.  As  she  walked  out  of 
her  room  into  the  hall  to  get  her  dress  out  of  the  closet  she  realized 
that  her  mother  was  already  going  out  to  dinner.  Mrs.  Sanders  was 
standing  in  front  of  the  mirror,  slanting  a  velvet  hat  over  her  bland, 
youthful  face. 

"You  look  lovely,  angel,  where  are  you  going?",  she  said. 

The  soft  wide-eyed  gaze  from  behind  the  deft  veil  seemed  to  en- 
velop Deirdra.   Her  voice  came  curt,  muffled  out  of  the  closet: 

"Out.   No  idea  where." 

"Do  I  know  him?  I  hope  he's  more  attractive  than  the  last  one. 
What  happened  to  the  one  who  came  to  dinner  the  other  night,  the 
one  who  played  ..." 

"This  one's  rather  dull,  mommy." 

Deirdra  ran  past  Mrs.  Sanders  with  a  breezy  kiss,  feeling  her 
mother's  concerned  glance  following  her  all  the  way  to  her  room. 
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When  the  front  door  slammed  Deirdra  opened  her  door  cau- 
tiously, though  no  one  was  in  the  apartment,  and  tiptoed  across  the 
corridor.  She  went  to  the  dressing  table  in  her  mother's  room,  and 
opened  the  jewel-box  with  a  hint  of  that  delight  which  she  felt  as  a 
very  little  girl.  For  she  had  loved  to  come  in  naked,  steaming  from  the 
bath,  and,  lying  on  the  fur  rug  in  front  of  the  mirror,  wind  the  cool 
heavy  chains  around  her  waist.  She  had  been  Judith,  with  an  emerald 
ingrown  between  the  eyes,  and  Cleopatra  of  the  thousand  bracelets, 
and  Ste.  Genevieve  of  the  iron  cross.  The  days  that  her  mother  went 
out  were  cherished,  when  she  could  for  an  evening  drag  the  weight 
of  a  slave  chain  on  her  ankle,  and  feel  down  her  back  a  trickle  of 
pearls. 

She  took  the  amethyst  earrings  out  of  the  box,  and  closed  it.  "I'll 
put  them  back  tomorrow  and  no  one  will  know  the  difference  and 
who  will  it  harm  anyway  ..."  Deirdra  rationalized  as  she  stood  be- 
fore a  mirror,  and  admired  the  contrast  of  purple  with  the  black  of 
deep-set  eyes.  She  smiled  at  the  idea  of  not  having  to  say  thank  you, 
not  having  to  be  enveloped  by  strong  warm  arms.  It  was  so  much  more 
comfortable  not  to  feel  grateful.  So  much  simpler  not  to  ask. 
#  #  # 

It  was  three  days  later,  that,  opening  her  drawer,  Deirdra  real- 
ized the  absence  of  one  of  the  earrings.  She  half-remembered  having 
put  them  away  in  the  drawer  the  night  she  had  worn  them,  but  she 
had  been  tired  and  the  memory  was  dim.  Stooping  to  the  floor  Deirdra 
searched  frantically  everywhere,  while  a  thousand  ideas  raced  through 
her  head  as  to  what  to  do  with  the  remaining  earring.  What  could 
she  say?  How  would  she  explain?  Her  search  unfruitful,  she  decided 
to  throw  it  away  and  ignore  the  existence  of  both  earrings.  But  as 
she  was  about  to  leave  the  room  there  was  the  sound  of  Mrs.  Sander's 
footsteps  outside  the  door.  Deirdra's  hand  trembled  as  she  heard  the 
knob  turned,  as  it  trembled  whenever  she  had  to  explain  a  situation. 
She  just  had  time  to  thrust  the  earring  into  a  pocket,  to  turn  to  the 
window  and  appear  busily  repairing  the  curtain. 

"Dearest,  have  you  found  my  other  earring  yet?"  Mrs.  Sanders' 
forehead  was  serene,  as  unruffled  this  morning  as  on  any  other  summer 
morning. 

"What  earring?" 

Mrs.  Sanders  took  her  daughter's  hand,  and  in  an  unconscious 
manner  examined  the  nails  on  the  long,  wan  fingers. 

"The  amethyst  one,  like  the  one  lying  in  your  drawer.  I  thought 
perhaps  you  had  found  it." 

Deirdra  withdrew  her  hand,  and  steadied  it  by  making  quicker 
strokes  of  the  sewing-needle  on  the  curtain.  Her  eyes  were  wide  with 
surprise  when  she  turned  around. 
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"Let's  see  .  .  .  how  odd  ...  I  thought  I  saw  them  on  your  table 
two  nights  ago." 

"Of  course  not,  Deedee;  you  wore  them  three  nights  ago;  how 
could  they  be  on  my  table?" 

When  she  argued  Deirdra's  face  became  red  in  patches,  the  same 
way  it  did  in  the  peevish,  uncontrolled  tantrums  of  her  childhood, 
through  which  the  current  governess  would  wring  her  hands  and  her 
mother  would  softly  walk  behind  her,  trying  to  touch  her  child,  to 
soften  it  with  hushing  words  and  the  same  rocking  motion  that  had 
quieted  the  babe.  But  Deirdra  had  only  shivered  at  the  touch,  and 
run  out  into  the  garden  to  hide,  sometimes  stealing  into  her  room  a 
bit  later  for  a  book  to  take  back  into  seclusion.  The  actress  in  her 
managed  to  retain  a  little  feigned  surprise,  but  Deirdra's  face  was 
patched,  and  the  words  were  shot  through  clenched  teeth. 

"Wore  them  ...  I  never  wore  them,  mother.  You  should  look 
in  your  room,  you  know  how  easily  you  lose  things."  She  was  staring 
at  her  mother,  whose  wide,  dreaming  eyes  she  felt  the  weight  of,  whose 
hands  were  gently,  playfully  as  ever  tinkering  around  the  dressing 
table,  whose  placid  face  was  wrinkled  into  a  slightly  girlish  pout. 

"You  know  how  I  love  you  to  wear  my  things,  dear.  I  only  wish 
you'd  try  to  find  the  other  one,  since  they're  the  only  pair  I  have  to 
wear  tonight."  Mrs.  Sanders  continued  fixing  a  bottle  here,  a  ribbon 
there. 

Deirdra  knew  her  mother's  inaptitude  to  fight,  her  desire  right 
now  to  smooth  the  lock  of  hair  unruly  on  her  daughter's  forehead. 
She  shivered,  then  straightened  herself.  She  was  a  tower,  she  felt,  pro- 
tected by  the  fortress  of  her  own  thoughts,  of  her  own  words,  never 
to  be  intruded  upon,  yet  here,  here  was  someone  who  claimed  a  bond, 
who  tried  to  destroy  the  fortress,  to  cross  the  moat.  .  .  .  Deirdra  put  a 
hand  in  her  pocket.  She  was  impregnable,  it  was  too  late,  her  mould 
was  made.  .  .  . 

"Perhaps  it's  under  the  rug,  dearest."  Mrs.  Sanders  shuffled  softly 
out  of  her  daughter's  room,  leaving  the  door  open. 

Deirdra's  grip  on  the  earring  loosened,  and  in  the  mirror  she 
saw  wet  red  patches  around  her  eyes.  She  wished  an  invisible  hand 
would  slap  her  in  the  face. 

LINES  EDGED  IN  BLACK 

No  sky 
is  darker  than 
the  sky  for  those  who  set 
up  to  it  onyx  mirrors,  or  jet, 
then  cry.  Jane  Augustine 
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HALLOWEEN 

Herbert  Cheyette  ,  _, 

He  was  in  the  garden,  though  it  was  not  really  a  garden.  The 
secretness  of  this  knowledge  would  make  his  insides  prick  with  laughter 
when  he  heard  the  others  call  it  that.  The  irony  was  tremendous.  He 
had  a  sense  of  irony  which  made  him  like  a  steel  bar  against  his 
enemies. 

He  was  lying  underneath  the  privet  hedge,  his  long  matted  hair 
cushioning  his  head  against  the  building,  watching  the  lighted  win- 
dows and  the  wall  incline  perpendicularly  into  nothingness  above  him. 
The  hair's  bunched  fullness  had  pillowed  his  fall  so  that  he  could  feel 
the  sticky  portion  of  his  scalp  only  when  he  moved,  and  this  he  did 
only  when  forced  to  by  the  wind  which  set  the  lower  branches  to 
scratching  at  him. 

There  had  been  no  movement  in  the  hedges  for  some  time  now, 
the  wind  having  grown  silent  leaving  a  stationary  residue  of  night 
that  enabled  him  to  decide  the  question  puzzling  within  him.  What 
had  caused  his  fall?  It  must  have  been  the  gnomes,  for  the  gnomes 
were  his  entire  causality,  his  rock  of  faith  to  which  he  ministered. 

The  sounds  of  the  party  drifting  out  from  the  windows  caught  his 
attention  as  his  eyes  wandered  upward  to  the  mattress-grey  of  night. 
Ever  since  he  could  remember,  the  night  had  been  mattresses.  It  was 
his  only  means  of  comparison  and  he  used  it,  though  memory  was  not 
something  he  exercised  very  often.  It  was  not  safe,  and  safety  was  what 
he  desired  most  of  all.  But  now,  hemmed  in  by  the  wall  and  the  hedge, 
he  felt  cramped  and  contented.  Here,  in  his  own  dark,  as  the  boughs 
fingered  at  his  face,  he  could  securely  remember  the  blatant  afternoon. 

About  four  o'clock  they  had  come  into  the  windy  heat  of  late 
autumn  that  carried  a  touch  of  emptiness  within  it,  a  vacuity  of  being 
too  different  from  expectation  to  be  real.  And  from  the  very  first  there 
had  been  a  difference  in  the  outside  hour.  The  most  tangible  form 
it  took  was  that  they  were  without  supervision.  This,  though  not  un- 
usual in  itself  (as  there  was  no  way  they  could  do  any  harm),  was  un- 
like anything  that  had  happened  before  because  they  knew  why  there 
wasn't  any  supervision.  It  was  surprising  what  a  change  the  knowledge 
of  a  cause  could  make.  The  attendants  were  inside  preparing  for  the 
party.  It  was  the  party  that  really  made  the  difference,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  it  had  been  suffused  into  a  general  state  of  mind  that 
caused  those  in  the  garden  to  huddle  together  in  little  groups  as  if  to 
warm  their  anticipation  against  each  other.    They  had  learned  that 
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it  was  to  be  a  masquerade  party,  that  they  were  supposed  to  come  as 
someone  else,  and  this  was  the  whole  topic  of  conversation. 

Standing  over  by  the  fence,  he  remained  apart,  picking  out  holes 
in  the  white  gravel  path  leading  down  to  the  road.  He  caressed  them 
with  his  eyes,  trying  to  see  around  them,  into  them,  to  find  a  secret 
entrance  into  the  secret  world  of  gnomes  he  knew  lay  beneath.  When 
he  had  exhausted  one  patch  of  blue  depression  in  the  white  gravel,  he 
would  move  to  another.  It  was  his  only  pastime.  The  series  of  holes 
in  the  path  which  he  could  see  from  the  fence  had  been  molded  by  him 
into  an  order  of  examination  that  completely  occupied  him  while  he 
was  outside.  Studying  them,  he  never  noticed  the  loneliness  that  had 
become  as  much  a  part  of  him  as  his  outward  characteristics.  His  blue 
shirt,  always  untucked,  flapped  a  sloven  shirt-tail  in  the  wind.  His 
skin  was  dry  and  he  felt  cold  in  every  joint. 

Today,  however,  he  could  not  keep  his  mind  on  the  holes.  His 
eyes  swept  down  to  watch  the  exhaust  of  a  vanished  bus  curl  to  in- 
visibility around  the  outline  of  the  hill.  He  was  interrupted  by  an 
awareness  of  Samuels  who  was  sitting  on  the  ground  behind  him. 

"Fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen  .  .  ." 

Samuels  was  a  large  man  with  a  nose  that  was  perpetually  red 
and  also,  much  too  large  for  his  face.  Slowly,  with  assiduous  care,  he 
was  counting  a  mound  of  pebbles  he  had  piled  between  his  legs.  He 
would  count  them  many  times. 

"I'm  going  to  be  Little  Bo  Peep,"  he  said,  looking  up  with  a  child- 
ish grin  that  showed  his  absent  teeth.   "These  are  my  sheep." 

It  was  too  bitterly  ironic.  He  knew  there  were  gnomes  in  all  these 
men,  but  what  kind  of  gnome  could  be  in  Samuels?  Turning  away, 
he  joined  an  avid  discussion  going  on  by  the  privet  hedge. 

"But  they  never  said  that  two  could  go  together."  A  new  in- 
mate with  flashing  eyes  was  shouting,  jealous  that  he  was  not  yet  ac- 
cepted by  the  ward  and  trying  to  compensate  by  identifying  himself 
with  a  higher  law. 

"They  didn't  say  we  couldn't.  We  do  everything  together."  The 
pair  looked  fondly  at  each  other.  Theirs  was  a  kind  of  love  into  which 
no  one  who  knew  dared  intrude. 

"I  won't  let  you  do  it,"  said  the  new  inmate.  "It's  not  right.  Be- 
sides, I  can  be  two  people  all  by  myself.  It's  not  difficult.  Anybody  can 
be  two  people.  It  just  takes  concentration.  My  other  person's  invisible 
so  they  won't  know,  but  they'll  see  you  two,  and  break  you  up.  They 
can  see  you." 

One  of  the  pair  began  to  cry.  Finally,  when  no  one  paid  any  atten- 
tion, he  looked  up  at  the  other.   "I'm  going  to  be  a  lion,"  he  said. 
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"Haile  Selassie,"  retorted  a  tall  thin  man  who  had  happened  to 
overhear.   He  had  once  loved  politics  and  been  reminded. 

The  one  that  was  going  to  be  a  lion  began  to  growl  and  shake  his 
head  from  side  to  side.  The  pair  backed  away  from  each  other,  one 
in  a  crouch,  the  other  standing  and  waving  his  right  arm  as  if  it  held 
a  whip  he  was  lashing  about  with  it. 

"Stand  back,  stand  back,"  he  yelled,  "I'm  the  lion  tamer." 

"You  are  Mussolini,"  said  the  tall  thin  man,  cautiously  placing 
his  thumbs  on  the  buttons  of  his  blue  shirt  front.  Samuels  was  count- 
ing his  pile  for  the  third  time. 

It  was  maddening  to  him  as  he  watched  them.  They  thought  they 
were  in  a  circus  when  it  wasn't  a  circus  at  all  but  a  garden  which 
wasn't  really  a  garden.  He  was  like  a  flag  pole  and  his  arms  were  flags. 
Rejoicing  in  his  own  truth,  he  would  break  up  this  nonsense.  The 
new  inmate  would  help  him.  He  would  tell  them  about  the  real,  the 
cavernous  world.   Perhaps  the  gnomes.  .  . 

"Sixteen,"  said  Samuels  with  a  smile,  "sixteen  sheep." 

"Watch  out  for  the  lion,"  yelled  the  lion  tamer.  But  he  burst  in 
between  them,  and  then  he  was  in  the  privet  hedge.  .  .  . 


"Is  he  dead?"  The  pair  squeezed  each  other's  hands  in  mutual 
solicitude. 

"Maybe  I  should  eat  him,"  asked  the  one  who  had  knocked  him 
down,  wishing  to  fulfill  his  part.   "I'm  the  lion,  is  he  raw?" 

"We're  not  going  to  eat  until  late  tonight,"  said  the  lion  tamer. 

"Don't  tell  anyone  or  we'll  be  hanged.  We  must  purge  them  all 
with  secrecy."   The  tall  thin  man  thought  it  was  a  revolution. 

At  five  they  did  not  tell  anyone.  As  they  were  not  going  to  eat 
until  the  party,  nobody  noticed. 


There  was  a  maternity  of  nature  in  the  soft  dark  earth  under- 
neath the  hedge  that  held  him  in  a  wetness  like  the  womb.  A  sense 
of  ennui  and  escape,  denying  all  thought  and  remembrance,  merging 
feeling  and  situation,  had  crept  up  between  his  fingers  as  he  dug  them 
into  the  loose  soil,  and  held  him  pulsating  to  the  ground.  He  was  a 
mushroom  sprouting  in  the  damp  crotch  of  a  great  tree  whose  thick 
roots  entwined  about  his  arms  as  they  sought  water.  Then  water  had 
been  found.  He  opened  his  eyes.  The  moisture  from  the  long  autumn 
rains,  lying  dormant  in  the  shadow  of  the  hedge,  had  seeped  into  the 
crevices  of  his  clothing  and  irritated  him  back  to  consciousness.  He 
did  not  move. 
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Through  the  space  between  the  hedge  and  the  wall  he  could  see 
the  darkness  cut  by  the  lighted  windows  of  the  party.  There  was  a 
familiarity  in  the  sight,  a  warmth  of  partial  remembrance  that  recon- 
ciled him  to  his  surroundings.  He  had  been  awake  before.  The 
thought  urged  him  to  relapse  once  more  into  half-sensibility,  but  his 
legs  felt  cramped,  and  when  he  tried  to  straighten  them  the  back  of 
his  head  began  to  throb.  He  lay  still,  his  legs  and  his  head  hurting 
him,  trying  to  gather  the  position  of  his  body  which  was  bathed  in  a 
cold  sweat.  Slowly,  grasping  hold  of  the  trunks  of  two  of  the  main 
bushes,  he  pushed  upwards  to  his  knees.  As  he  rose  further,  groping 
for  support,  the  twigs  broke  off  in  his  hands.  He  clenched  his  fist 
around  them,  feeling  them  dig  into  his  palms.  Coming  erect  in  the 
middle  of  the  hedge,  he  carefully  stuck  the  broken  ends  into  his  shirt 
pocket. 

The  garden  lay  out  in  front  of  him  as  he  had  never  seen  it  before, 
subdued  and  quiet,  its  corners  usurped  by  shadow.  Blowing  in  from 
the  open  end,  a  cool  night  wind  refreshed  his  eyes  as  he  looked  from 
the  wall  to  the  fence.  The  heat  of  the  afternoon  had  been  liftd,  and 
in  the  wan  moonlight  the  unevenness  of  the  ground  was  accentuated 
into  intriguing  deepenings  of  dark  that  brought  the  faint  suggestions 
of  holes  over  the  grass.  Here,  in  this  night  which  he  formerly  saw  only 
from  the  windows  of  the  ward,  the  shadows  had  appeared  on  the 
ground  on  which  he  had  so  often  walked.  He  wanted  to  run  up  to 
the  holes  in  the  shadows,  to  kneel  by  them  and  explore  them  with  his 
fingers,  to  stroke  their  recesses  and  feel  their  emptiness  enfold.  If  they 
went  deeper  than  the  surface,  he  would  widen  them  with  his  arms  so 
that  he  could  make  an  all-encompassing  entrance  into  his  secret  world, 
the  world  of  gnomes.   But  he  could  not  move.   He  was  afraid. 

There  had  been  an  inviolability  of  approach  in  the  blue  depres- 
sions of  the  path  outside  the  fence,  a  sanctity  of  distance  that  preserved 
them  as  a  basis  for  his  thought  of  the  beyond.  Dark,  untouched,  and 
undeniable,  they  had  affirmed  his  faith  in  the  gnomes  by  their  prox- 
imity, yet  the  space  that  lay  between  himself  and  the  shadows  had  en- 
shrined his  belief  beyond  his  challenge  or  experience.  Now  the  in- 
accessible assumption  of  his  world  could  be  questioned.  On  this  ground 
on  which  he  had  so  often  walked,  the  shadows  had  appeared.  He  felt 
the  thrill  of  exploration,  but  it  Avas  also  the  thrill  of  heresy. 

The  grey  line  of  the  hedge  rustled  away  along  the  wall  on  either 
side  of  him.  He  was  half  a  man  erupting  from  the  washed  content- 
ment of  the  sea  that  fell  behind  him  as  he  moved  into  a  great  wave  of 
emptiness  and  shadow.  He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  grass.  An  im- 
petus toward  that  portion  of  the  sky  which  he  could  see  outside  the 
fence  had  moved  him. 

In  that  more  luminous  quarter  of  the  horizon  the  moon  hung 
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like  a  great  drain  emptying  the  night.  He  rubbed  his  arms  against  his 
sides.  The  moisture  from  the  ground  felt  cold  beneath  his  armpits. 
His  toes  curled.  He  was  in  the  shower,  trying  to  prevent  the  water 
from  running  out  between  his  toes. '  He  wanted  to  follow  it  into  the 
dark  hole  underneath  the  grating  at  the  center,  but  when  he  knelt 
down  to  look  more  closely,  the  next  in  line  began  to  shout  and  he  had 
to  leave.  It  was  too  ironic.  He  wouldn't  fight,  for  it  had  been  the  same 
with  the  holes  in  the  steel  spray  that  he  had  wanted  to  count.  The 
water  hit  him  in  the  eyes  when  he  looked  up  so  that  he  couldn't  see. 
But  when  he  stepped  out  of  the  line  of  the  water,  the  one  who  was 
waiting  thought  he  was  done,  and  came  in  and  pushed  him  out.  They 
were  in  such  an  ignorant  hurry  to  get  in,  yet  would  never  think  about 
the  holes,  would  never  try  to  worm  their  fingers  in  to  stop  the  water. 
Once  he  had  tried  to  lift  the  grill  in  the  bottom  to  explain  to  them 
about  the  gnomes.  As  he  bent  down  someone  pushed  him  from  be- 
hind, so  that  he  stubbed  his  toe  against  the  side.  The  nail  cut  into  the 
fleshy  part.  When  he  looked  down,  he  could  see  a  little  trickle  of  blood 
running  out  with  the  water.  A  part  of  him,  at  least,  had  escaped. 

Here,  across  the  moon,  there  was  also  a  grate  of  diamond  shapes 
made  by  the  wires  of  the  fence.  He  walked  up  to  it,  clasping  his  fingers 
around  the  corrugated  wires.  In  the  afternoons  he  had  the  shadows 
in  the  path  to  look  at,  at  night  the  moon.  He  pushed  at  it,  and  the 
gate,  whose  lock  had  been  rusted  off  from  the  autumn's  many  rains, 
but  which  no  one  had  thought  to  try,  gave  way. 

He  fell  forward,  stumbling  almost  to  the  ground,  his  shoulders 
pushing  the  gate  aside  as  he  clutched  wildly  for  support.  His  feet 
skidded  on  the  grass,  and  then  he  stood  still.  The  gate  creaked  noisily 
before  him.  He  was  outside.  The  gate  had  opened  and  something 
had  pushed  him  through.  It  must  have  been  the  gnomes.  With  that 
thought  he  questioned  no  more,  for  they  were  a  simple  solution,  yet 
one  he  had  found  could  settle  all  problems  with  certainty  and  dispatch. 
They  made  his  organon  of  knowledge  rounded  and  complete,  never 
conflicting  within  itself,  but  making  the  unknown  known,  forming  a 
complete  science  based  upon  a  postulate  that  allowed  no  accidents, 
time,  or  equation,  but  only  a  relation  between  the  real  and  the  unreal. 
Long  ago  reason  had  sought  the  basic  unreason  within  him  to  give  it 
strength  when  the  system  failed.  What  reason  had  found  had  shored 
it  up  against  the  world  so  that  he  never  need  fear  what  he  could  not 
understand.  The  knowledge  of  the  gnomes  made  him  what  he  was, 
yet  circumscribed  his  vindication  to  the  world  within  him,  held  him  in 
a  loneliness  that  kept  him  from  making  friends  even  up  here.  When 
his  belief  in  the  gnomes  failed,  he  would  fail.  He  was  condemned  for- 
ever to  seek  his  own  unreality  outside  himself,  and  being  repulsed,  to 
become  more  convinced  of  his  own  belief. 
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Slowly  he  looked  on  either  side  of  him  into  the  night.  For  the 
first  time  he  could  see  the  immense  frontage  of  buildings  in  which  the 
garden  was  enclosed,  but  he  could  not  see  their  far  ends,  only  the  last 
oblique  cranny  of  light  that  outlined  itself  on  their  surface  in  the  dark. 
He  stepped  back  and  to  one  side  trying  to  see  further.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  buildings  came  towering  toward  him,  weighing  upon  him,  van- 
quishing him  into  insignificance,  crushing  him  against  their  brick 
outline.  But  he  was  free.  He  could  leave.  The  realization  came  over 
him  as  he  stared  at  the  shadowed  massiveness  of  the  walls.  He  turned 
A  sense  of  freedom,  of  unobstructed  movement,  caught  his  first  steps 
and  brought  the  short  distance  to  the  path  before  he  realized  it.  He 
walked  swiftly  down  the  grey  descent  in  front  of  him.  He  did  not 
look  for  the  holes.  There  was  another  meaning  in  this  night  that  en- 
gulfed him  in  unlimited  space,  another  purpose  of  the  gnomes.  He 
flung  out  his  arms,  whirled  them  in  their  sockets  to  feel  the  loose  co- 
ordination of  his  muscles.  He  was  above  effort  and  unbounded.  Noth- 
ing could  stop  his  preachment  to  the  world. 

He  stopped  and  ran  in  a  crouch  on  the  lawn,  dragging  his  arm 
over  the  grass,  then  reaching  beneath  his  shirt  rubbed  the  wetness  he 
had  gathered  from  the  lawn  on  his  chest.  He  could  feel  the  coolness 
trickling  down  beneath  his  belt,  making  his  legs  shiver,  stimulating 
him.  He  ran  and  made  a  leap,  kicking  wide  in  the  air,  his  hands 
flapping  in  great  gyrations.  The  moon  glinted  on  the  hard  surface  of 
the  road  ahead.  Consumed  by  the  vigor  of  his  own  actions  he  slowed 
to  a  walk,  but  his  foot  caught  in  the  gravel,  and  he  stopped.  The 
enervating  sense  of  something  half-realized  behind  him,  caused  him  to 
turn. 

Circling  not  far  behind  him,  a  large  unkempt  Irish  Setter,  taking 
short  brute  intakes  of  air  through  its  nostrils,  was  following  its  nose 
in  an  irregular  progression  down  the  path.  A  scent  had  made  it  febrile, 
and  it  ran  from  one  side  of  the  gravel  to  the  other,  barking  at  inter- 
vals, white  spittle  trickling  from  the  edges  of  its  lower  jaw.  From  its 
belly,  long  threads  of  hair,  matted  in  dark  splotches  from  the  cow 
manure  in  which  it  had  been  rolling,  swayed  in  thick  strings  barely 
above  the  ground. 

It  was  coming  for  him.  They  had  sent  it  after  him.  There  was  a 
frenzy  in  its  actions,  an  utter  disregard  for  all  existence  that  petrified 
him  as  it  charged. 

It  bounded  over  his  feet,  brushing  so  close  to  him  that  he  could 
smell  its  dank  decaying  hair.  Its  eyes  transfixed  him  in  a  dull  lumin- 
osity. There  was  a  strength  behind  them,  an  insensate  purpose  of 
nature  that  glowed  from  some  organic  inspiration  in  its  being.  Leap- 
ing into  the  air,  it  snapped  at  his  arms,  stopped  in  an  oestrus  of  haste 


to  lick  its  right  paw,  then,  doubling  back  upon  itself,  departed  after 
an  evening  rabbit. 

He  was  stunned.  He  stopped  looking  after  it,  his  lower  lip  quiver- 
ing as  he  tried  to  comprehend  the  swift  irrational  exuberance  of  move- 
ment that  had  so  suddenly  overwhelmed  him.  But  the  animal  had 
disappeared.  On  the  broad  expanse  of  lawn  he  could  see  nothing. 
There  had  been  something  of  himself  in  the  confused  intensity  of  the 
dog,  a  penetrating  shock  of  kinship  in  its  presence  that  had  subsided, 
leaving  him  hollow  and  empty  before  the  night.  He  was  engulfed  by 
the  infinite  solitude  of  darkened  space  with  an  accentuated  aware- 
ness of  himself  he  bent  down,  clenching  his  arms  as  he  huddled  on 
the  path.  He  was  alone  in  the  pungent  emptiness  of  the  dining  room, 
feeling  the  great  bareness  of  the  walls  weighing  down  upon  the  back 
of  his  head.  The  sound  of  his  eating  was  drowned  in  the  acutely 
separate  rattling  of  the  tin  plates  muffled  in  the  great  width  of  the 
room.  When  he  left,  he  slammed  the  door  on  the  great  vacuity  be- 
hind it. 

No.  He  would  not  go  back.  He  stood  up  and  began  to  run.  The 
hill  accelerated  his  legs.  From  the  back  of  his  mind  the  image  of  the 
dog  emerged.  It  was  chasing  him.  He  could  sense  it  yelping  behind 
him,  making  his  muscles  heavy  with  fright,  but  he  couldn't  turn  to 
look  at  it.  He  was  running  too  fast.  That  would  slow  him  down.  He 
would  be  caught.  Its  bright  yellow  eyes  were  coming  at  him  and  he 
was  tired.  His  legs  refused  to  move. 

He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  black  macadam  road  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  staring  at  the  lights  of  an  approaching  car.  He  threw  his 
hands  palm  upwards  in  front  of  his  face,  trying  to  block  out  the  beams, 
but  did  no  good.   He  was  naked  in  the  white  light. 

The  car  skidded  to  a  stop  twenty  feet  in  front  of  him. 

"What  ya  wanna  do,  get  run  over?"  A  face,  very  grey  in  the  dark, 
had  stuck  itself  out  of  the  side  window.  He  walked  toward  it,  stopped 
by  the  wheel.  The  edge  of  the  fender  felt  sharp  on  his  wrist  pressed 
against  his  thigh. 

"Ya  wanna  get  run  over,  fella?  I  might  not  have  seen  ya.  If 
you're  trying  to  commit  suicide,  that's  a  good  way  to  do  it."  The 
round  face  was  looking  at  him.  He  wanted  to  hide  beneath  the  car  but 
there  was  no  space. 

"Ya  wanna  hitch  a  ride?  I  don't  know  as  I  oughta  take  ya.  Ya 
don't  know  how  funny  ya  look." 

It  was  an  old  face.  Part  of  the  hair  was  missing  above  the  fore- 
head and  its  cheeks  were  lighter  than  the  rest  of  it.  He  rubbed  his 
hand  down  the  smooth  black  side  of  the  fender  that  was  cold  and  in- 
different to  his  touch.  He  could  not  see  how  the  car  moved. 
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The  back  door  swung  partly  open  and  the  old  man  laughed. 

"O.K.,  hop  in.  I  got  a  little  mad  that's  all.  But  that's  a  damn 
fool  trick  to  pull.  I  ain't  going  no  further'n  Florence,  but  that  ought'a 
be  some  help.  Lifts  are  pretty  hard  to  get  this  time  of  night."  The 
old  man  paused  awaiting  an  answer,  but  none  came. 

He  remained  standing  by  the  fender,  looking  at  the  door. 

"Say,  ya  do  wanna  lift,  don't  ya?" 

The  face  was  looking  at  him  again.  He  was  afraid  to  answer, 
afraid  he  might  say  something  wrong,  but  the  light  went  on  in  the  back 
and  he  moved  toward  the  door.  It  was  bright  in  there  compared  to 
outside.  There  was  so  much  that  shined,  curving  pieces  of  metal  on 
the  door,  and  the  glimmer  of  reflections  in  the  windows.  He  paused 
with  his  foot  on  the  running  board  and  looked  inside. 

The  back  seat  was  of  hard  black  leather  that  had  cracked  in  many 
places.  In  the  middle  of  it  there  was  a  double  stack  of  magazines  tied 
with  a  white  cord.  A  yellow  card  board  box  was  up-ended  on  the  floor 
by  the  far  door.  He  tried  to  see  what  was  in  it,  but  couldn't  from 
where  he  was.  Above  the  seat  was  a  dirty  window  in  front  of  which 
a  newspaper  was  folded  around  some  smudged  white  rags.  The  car 
was  so  full  of  things  he  was  afraid  to  get  in. 

"Just  push  the  magazines  over  in  the  corner  and  get  in.  There's 
enough  room  for  three  people  back  there  if  ya  put  things  right."  He 
got  in.  The  door  slammed  and  the  lights  nicked  off.  The  old  man 
hunched  over  in  the  front  seat.  His  left  arm  made  a  jerk  and  then  he 
straightened  up.  The  wind  was  roaring  through  the  front  of  the  car, 
propelling  them  forward.  He  curled  his  fingers  over  the  cord  around 
the  magazines.  Wedged  between  the  knot  and  the  slick  cover,  they 
comforted  him. 

"Don't  mind  the  magazines,  fella.  I  carry  'em  in  the  car  all  the 
time.  There's  some  more  in  the  box.  It  don't  make  the  car  look  so 
good,  but  I  have  to  sell  'em,  and  its  too  much  trouble  to  take  'em 
back  and  forth  out  of  the  car."  The  old  man  was  talking  to  the 
front  window. 

He  didn't  say  anything,  but  sat  very  still,  afraid  to  move.  The  car 
seat  was  hard.  When  there  was  a  bump  his  head  knocked  against  the 
back.  He  kept  his  eyes  focused  on  a  large  irregular  bald  spot  in  the 
back  of  the  man's  head  that  he  wanted  to  touch. 

"Bumpy  back  there,  fella?  When  ya  get  as  much  mileage  on  ya 
as  this  baby,  you'll  be  bumpy  too.  That's  what  I  tell  my  wife  when  she 
complains."  The  old  man  laughed.  When  he  spoke  again  his  voice 
was  hoarse  in  the  back  of  his  throat. 

"Must  be  the  night  air.  Ain't  as  young  as  I  used  to  be.  Told  that 
to  my  wife  the  other  day  and  she  said  she  knew  it.    Said  that  she 
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couldn't  sleep  with  a  man  for  forty  years  without  knowing  when  he 
grew  old,  and  damn  it,  I  suppose  she's  right." 

It  was  pleasant,  as  he  sat  in  the  dusty  smell  of  the  seat,  to  hear 
the  rasping  voice  of  the  old  man  and  tp  see  the  ceiling  curving  over- 
head. He  brought  his  feet  up  with  him  and  leaned  back,  his  hand 
massaging  his  thigh.  It  was  like  the  gnomes.  The  fender  had  been 
hard,  yet  there  was  something  that  he  liked  inside  it. 

"Ya  the  reading  type.  Ya  certainly  don't  talk  much?  No  hurt 
meant  to  ya,  of  course.  Some  talk,  some  don't.  I  do,  alius  have  and 
alius  will.  That's  why  I  became  a  salesman."  The  old  man  turned 
around  to  look  at  him,  even  though  they  were  going  around  the  hill, 
smiling  to  forestall  an  expected  protest  from  the  back  seat.  "Don't 
mind  me.  I  can  drive  this  hill  blindfolded.  Been  doing  it  all  my  life." 
But  he  turned  quickly  back  to  the  road  as  a  bus  came  around  the 
curve.  He  jerked  the  wheel  as  it  passed.  The  car  rocked,  and  he  swore. 
There  was  a  silence.  When  he  spoke  again  he  kept  his  eyes  on  the  road. 

"My  grandson  wants  to  be  a  salesman,  but  he  don't  have  the 
knack.  Good  kid  mind  ya,  he'll  work.  We're  going  to  apprentice  him 
down  at  the  Lumber  Company.  They'll  treat  him  fair.  He'll  be  mak- 
ing thirty-five  a  week  'fore  long,  then  maybe  he  can  get  a  job  with 
one  of  the  big  companies  so's  he  can  get  a  pension  when  he  retires. 
You  work  up  at  the  asylum,  fella?" 

He  knew  from  the  tone  of  the  old  man's  voice  that  he  had  to 
say  something,  make  an  answer  of  some  kind.  It  was  expected.  He 
drew  his  knees  up  in  front  of  him  and  gripped  them  with  his  arms, 
sitting  sideways  in  the  seat  with  his  back  to  the  magazines.  He  kept 
his  eyes  on  the  spot  in  the  back  of  the  man's  head.  The  head  bobbed 
and  weaved,  sometimes  being  knocked  toward  him  as  the  car  bumped. 
He  tried  to  make  himself  as  small  as  possible. 

The  old  man  looked  up  at  the  mirror,  but  did  not  turn.  "Hey, 
fella,  do  ya  work  up  at  the  asylum?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "in  the  garden."  "With  the  gnomes,"  he  added 
under  his  breath.  He  was  surprised  that  it  had  come  out  so  easily. 
He  would  have  repeated  the  end  of  the  sentence  out  loud,  but  the 
silence  returned  too  forcibly  to  be  broken  by  him.  He  lay  back  and 
closed  his  eyes. 

"So  you're  a  gardener,  huh  fella?  The  nuts  up  there  enjoy  the 
flowers?  Well  I'm  glad  somebody  has  time  to.  My  wife  tries  to  get 
me  to  work  in  the  garden,  but  I'm  getting  too  old.  Dig  for  half  an 
hour,  and  I  can't  move  for  a  week.  They  alius  look  better'n  the  seed 
catalogues  anyway.  Wha'd  ya  say  your  name  was?" 

They  had  reached  a  crossroads  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  "No 
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cops  this  time  of  night.  They're  out  chasing  the  kids  today,  anyhow. 
I'll  have  to  let  ya  out  at  Locust  Street,  fella." 

There  were  trees  here,  on  either  side  of  the  road.  It  was  dark, 
but  he  could  see  the  outline  of  the  houses  set  back  from  th  street  with 
lawns  in  front  of  them,  and  occasionally  get  a  glimpse  of  grass  in 
shadow  underneath  a  lighted  window.  Suddenly  they  came  upon  a 
street  better  lighted  than  the  rest.  They  pulled  to  a  curb  by  a  street 
lamp.  He  could  see  more  of  them  further  up  the  block.  "This  is  it, 
I  turn  up  here,"  said  the  old  man. 

He  took  his  feet  down  from  the  seat,  opened  the  door  and  stepped 
out  on  the  sidewalk,  closing  the  door  softly  behind  him.  The  handle 
fitted  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"Ya  going  to  stay  in  town  tonight?"  The  old  face  was  looking 
at  him,  the  same  way  as  when  he  had  first  seen  it. 

"With  the  gnomes,"  he  answered. 

"What?  Oh,  say  your  name's  Willard  Nomes?  Glad  to  meet  ya 
fella."  The  old  man  waved  as  the  car  turned  the  opposite  corner  and 
disappeared  up  the  street.  A  red  light  flickered  once  before  it  van- 
ished. 

He  stood  at  the  curb,  staring  after  it  in  the  partial  illumination  of 
the  street  lamp,  feeling  the  pleasant  clutteredness  of  the  back  seat  re- 
cede from  him.  Then  he  was  alone  at  the  corner.  In  front  of  him,  the 
street  lights  led  away  as  far  as  he  could  see.  The  street  was  empty  ex- 
cept for  half  way  up  the  next  block  on  the  other  side,  where  a  group  of 
men  were  loafing.  The  sound  of  their  voices  drifted  over  to  him  when 
they  laughed. 

On  the  street  to  his  left,  there  were  no  lamps,  only  a  light  down  at 
the  end  of  the  block,  suspended  over  the  street  from  a  wire.  In  the 
dark  he  could  see  the  upper  outline  of  a  tree  rustling  against  the 
night  sky  in  a  wind  that  carried  the  smell  of  grass  and  dried  leaves. 
He  had  seen  the  house  lawns  from  the  window  of  the  car,  with  the  dark 
recesses  underneath  the  porches,  and  corners  in  which  he  could  lie, 
but  he  did  not  move.  He  was  not  prepared.  A  sense  of  his  surround- 
ings held  him. 

He  was  in  the  town.  He  had  come  around  the  hill;  but  his  relation- 
ship to  the  lighted  street  in  front,  and  the  darkened  one  to  his  side, 
to  the  town  as  a  whole,  was  inviolate  in  the  newness  of  his  experience. 
He  glanced  at  the  street  lamp  beside  him,  and  at  the  side  of  the  store 
across  the  street.  There  were  no  holes.  He  closed  his  fist  and  gazed 
at  the  pavement.  There  were  dark  spaces  running  across  it  between 
the  edges  of  the  pavement  squares.  He  wanted  to  bend  down  and  draw 
his  thumb  along  the  edges,  to  feel  their  sharp  abrasive  pressure  and 
the  space  between,  but  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  larger  crack. 
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The  pavement  block  on  which  he  was  standing  was  split  diagonally 
beneath  him,  leaving  a  small  piece  of  cement  entirely  free  in  the 
middle.  There  was  a  partially  chipped  hole  to  one  side.  He  stuck  the 
toe  of  his  shoe  into  the  hole,  wiggling  the  loose  cement.  He  could  feel 
the  ragged  weight  pressing  upon  his  foot,  and  he  pushed  deeper.  He 
wanted  to  get  underneath,  inside  it,  to  curl  around  with  it  below, 
within  the  dark.  The  loose  piece  of  cement  turned  over. 

Its  underside  was  lighter  than  the  top  and  not  flat,  but  strewn 
with  pebbled  lumps.  He  squatted  and  curved  his  fingers  over  it,  pick- 
ing it  up  by  holding  the  projections  between  his  finger  joints.  With 
his  other  hand  he  slowly  massaged  its  other  side.  He  was  in  the  garden, 
squatting  in  the  corner  with  the  bird,  holding  its  legs  and  stroking 
its  soft  white  breast.  It  was  spongy.  He  pressed  his  fingers  in  and  out 
watching  the  soft  white  feathers  curl  around  them.  Suddenly  he  was 
pushed  out  of  the  way,  and  the  guard  flung  it  over  the  fence.  He  drop- 
ped the  cement  and  stood  up. 

He  had  turned.  Down  at  this  end  of  the  street  the  row  of  lamps 
stopped.  Further  on,  past  the  far  corner  were  darkness  and  trees  as 
in  the  street  to  his  right.  The  sidewalk  was  completely  deserted,  and 
the  absence  of  anyone  who  might  challenge  him,  made  him  bolder. 
He  followed  the  lines  in  the  pavement  that  led  away  toward  the  far- 
ther darkness.  There  were  shadows  and  possibly  holes  ahead,  but  now 
he  wanted  to  form  himself  into  a  single  plane,  to  wither  into  flatness 
so  that  he  could  slide  beneath  the  cracks  underneath  his  feet,  could 
wrap  his  body  around  square  corners  and  rub  himself  to  nothingness, 
but  he  did  not  kneel  again.  There  were  no  more  large  cracks  across 
the  pavement  but  only  the  regular  thin  lines. 

He  walked  into  the  street  and  pressed  his  knuckles  into  the 
crease  below  the  curb.  There  was  nothing  in  the  depression.  The 
length  of  the  block  was  solid  and  without  shadow,  but  as  he  moved 
his  fist  along  the  gutter,  he  scratched  his  hand.  He  stood  up  and 
pressed  the  back  of  it  to  his  lips,  sucking  bits  of  blood.  His  hand  stung 
and  he  shook  it  in  the  air,  looking  for  a  shadow  in  which  to  plunge 
it  to  make  it  cool. 

When  he  raised  his  head  he  saw  the  windows.  Looking  at  the 
street,  he  had  not  noticed  them  before,  nor  seen  their  strange  designs. 
They  were  lighted  from  the  inside,  but  were  obscured  by  great  splot- 
ches and  streaks  of  white  that  ran  in  long  strokes  across  them.  He 
looked  directly  into  a  window  opposite  him.  It  was  filled  with  colored 
boxes  in  a  pyramid  that  had  a  semi-circle  of  small  round  orange  color- 
ed containers  in  front  of  it.  But  even  there,  dirty  white  lines  zig-zagged 
and  circled  around  the  pane.  There  was  a  recess  with  a  door,  then,  on 
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the  next  window,  great  murky  waves  that  only  allowed  the  bright 
lights  to  shine  through  in  little  slits. 

He  crossed  the  pavement.  On  the  second  pane  the  light  shining 
from  the  inside  made  the  white  look  blue  and  grey  where  it  was  thick- 
est. Trying  to  see  through  it,  his  face  came  up  against  the  glass,  and  he 
found  as  he  pulled  away  that  there  was  an  odor  from  the  soft  sticky 
substance  on  the  window  clinging  to  his  palms  and  his  cheek.  He 
pushed  his  nose  the  length  of  the  viscous  surface  of  the  pane,  then 
rubbed  it  in  a  small  circle  at  the  edge.  He  was  a  bird  cutting  with 
his  beak  through  the  blue  fog  that  his  beating  wings  pushed  behind 
him.  He  was  spiraling,  curving  through  the  roundness  of  the  hole  that 
turned  in  grey  rings  around  him.  His  beak  was  shining  in  his  head. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  was  staring  into  a  large  bulb  of  light 
which  shone  through  the  portion  of  the  window  he  had  cleared.  Put- 
ting his  palms  over  it,  he  stepped  back.  As  he  did  so,  he  saw  the 
gnomes  watching  him. 

There  were  four  of  them  in  a  group.  He  rubbed  the  palms  of  his 
hands  against  his  face  and  felt  the  filmy  particles  adhere  to  his  cheek. 
They  laughed.  He  rubbed  harder.  He  had  seen  the  gnomes. 

"Christ,  look  at  him,"  said  a  boy  who  was  the  tallest  and  leader  of 
the  rest.  "He's  all  over  soap." 

"I  think  he's  drunk,"  said  a  colored  boy  who  was  squeezing  a 
piece  of  green  soap. 

They  were  speaking  to  him.  He  ran  to  the  window  and  scratched 
at  its  surface,  smearing  his  face  and  his  clothes.  He  would  cover  him- 
self with  it,  get  as  much  of  what  was  part  of  them  as  possible.  They 
were  laughing  even  more,  they  approved. 

"Hey,  if  he  breaks  that  window,  we're  gonna  get  blamed  for  it." 

"Christ,  he's  too  drunk  to  break  a  wet  paper  bag,"  returned  the 
taller  boy  silencing  an  objector,  "Watch!"  He  grabbed  a  piece  of  soap 
from  the  colored  boy's  hand  and  started  to  throw  it. 

"Here,"  the  boy  protested,  "let  me  throw  it."  He  grabbed  hold 
of  the  tall  boy's  arm  but  was  pushed  away. 

"It's  my  soap." 

"Yeah,  well  it's  my  fist!" 

The  soap  came  whizzing  across  the  sidewalk  and  hit  him  in  the 
stomach.  They  had  accepted  him.  They  wanted  him  to  be  one  of 
themselves.  He  picked  it  up  and  held  it  against  his  face.  They  had 
given  it  to  him.  It  would  help  him  slide  with  them  into  the  holes,  dis- 
appear with  them  down  the  shadows  at  the  far  end  of  the  street. 

He  rubbed  it  into  his  ears,  then  into  his  hair.  The  gnomes  began 
to  shout.  He  shouted  with  them,  and  stuck  the  soap  into  his  mouth. 
It  was  acrid  to  the  taste,  but  he  liked  the  feel  of  it  crossing  his  tongue 
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as  he  sucked  it.  He  wanted  to  make  it  whole  and  round  with  his  lips. 
But  it  fell  out.  His  teeth  had  made  dents  in  it.  He  bent  down  to  pick 
it  up  and  when  he  looked  again,  the  gnomes  were  gone. 

He  had  not  seen  the  police  car  with-*he  searchlight  that  had  come 
round  the  corner. 

Slowly  he  drew  a  circle  on  the  pavement  with  the  soap  and 
crawled  into  it,  feeling  the  cincture  of  its  pattern  grip  him  as  he 
closed  his  eyes.  He  had  seen  the  gnomes! 

Long  ago  he  had  postulated  them  in  the  great  aloneness  of  his 
mind,  and  now  he  had  seen  them.  Beyond  the  fence  his  knowledge 
had  become  complete,  his  inner  faith  had  reached  objective  validity. 
He  had  transformed  the  world  into  the  symbol  of  himself,  and  found 
it  to  be  true.  As  long  as  he  would  exist,  it  would  exist.  The  inner 
thought  and  outward  sense,  the  religion  and  the  science,  the  believer 
and  the  belief,  in  him,  had  been  combined. 

That  was  the  way  the  two  policemen  found  him.  They  couldn't 
understand  why  he  laughed  all  the  way  back. 
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ROMAN  SIESTA 

Joanna  Semel 

Rome  ceases  work  at  one  o'clock.  The  summer  heat  enters  every 
part  of  the  city — the  carnations  stacked  red  and  pink  and  white  on 
every  street  corner  wilt  in  submission.  Every  storekeeper  in  the  city 
rolls  down  the  door  to  his  shop,  sweeps  the  floor  of  his  "magazino," 
and  if  by  chance  a  shop  door  is  open  and  you  walk  in,  the  proprietor 
is  asleep  at  the  counter. 

At  one  o'clock  the  museums  and  galleries  close.  In  the  Pincio,  the 
trees  offer  shade,  and  transient  bicyclers  rest  under  them.  Up  on  the 
hill,  Raphael's  Madonnas,  at  the  windows  of  the  Galeria  Borghese  re- 
ceive the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun  and  change  expression — become  wise, 
all-knowing. 

The  sidewalk  cafes  on  the  Via  Veneto  are  crowded;  Doney's  is 
lined  with  men  and  briefcases.  Tall,  lean  men  with  no  apparent  aim 
in  life  but  to  enjoy  their  periodic  aperitif.  But  the  brown-bodied, 
brown-eyed  scraps  of  children  are  not  groveling  around  the  tables  for 
the  butts  of  American  cigarettes.  At  one  o'clock  they  have  earned  their 
siesta,  and  return  to  the  homes  three  flights  up  in  an  ancient  palace, 
four  streets  down  in  a  dusty  yellow  building,  where  a  girl  with  tangled 
hair  slides  out  from  the  entrance  to  offer,  "cigarettes — cheap — a  buon 
mercato"  .... 

At  the  fountains  in  every  square,  women  and  children  hold  up 
empty  Chianti  bottles  to  be  filled  with  fresh  water;  the  ceremony  com- 
pleted, they  return  home. 

San  Paolo  station  is  crowded,  for  it  is  July  and  everyone  is  going 
to  the  beach  of  dark  sands  at  Ostia  to  cool  off.  Young  girls  carrying 
baby  brothers  dressed  in  hand-embroidered  bloomers,  lovers  with  eyes 
for  none  but  themselves,  and  whispered  phrases,  harried,  wrinkled, 
worried  mothers  with  five  or  six  bambini  crawling  in  and  over  the  hot 
compartment,  picking  at  the  straw  seats.  .  .  . 

Nearby  at  Keat's  and  Shelley's  tomb  a  caretaker  sleeps  with  head 
against  the  tombstone.  Here  and  the  churches  are  the  only  cool 
places.  In  the  center  of  the  city  streets  are  empty;  circulars  in  bright 
colors  telling  of  a  new  political  demonstration  are  scattered  on  the 
Spanish  Stairs. 

In  the  two  or  three  taxis  crawling  disinterestedly  around  two 
black-veiled  women  prepare  for  an  audience  with  the  Pope,  some 
American  soldiers  puzzle  over  the  strange  accent:  "Come  si  chiama 
lei?"  ... 

The  heat  is  everywhere,  and  the  quiet.  For  the  hills  shut  out  the 
noise.  The  Palatine  and  Capitoline  are  buffers  for  the  hammer  blows 
of  rebuilding  at  Anzio,  for  the  laughter  of  waterfalls  at  Tivoli.  Rome 
is  resting — quiet  but  for  the  continued  clip-clop  of  the  carrozza  horses 
on  the  pavement. 
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FOLD  IN  LIGHTLY 

John  Dyson 

As  Virginia  was  putting  the  cups  and  saucers  on  the  top  shelf,  jshe 
began  to  realize  that  something  had  fallen  out  of  place.  She  assigned 
the  realization  to  Revelation  until,  at  the  thought  of  one  thing  gone 
wrong,  any  number  of  other  possible  errors  flashed  colorfully  across 
her  ordinarily  black-and-white  imagination.  The  hem  in  her  uniform 
jerked  up  unaccountably.  Her  peach-colored  rayon  underwear  was 
showing  right  through. 

The  last  cup  was  on  the  last  brass  hook — that  is  the  last  brass 
hook  but  one,  for  she  remembered  (with  considerable  anguish)  that 
she  had  broken  the  twelfth  cup  three  years  ago  next  March.  But  that 
had  been  an  accident.  Mrs.  Eldridge  had  understood. 

With  the  cups  put  away,  there  was  little  for  her  to  do  but  sit  back 
and  gaze  about  the  kitchen.  She  could  not  read  her  copy  of  True 
Stories  because  Mrs.  Eldridge  wouldn't  like  it.  She  could  not  listen  to 
the  radio  because  it  might  annoy  Mr.  Eldridge  as  he  watched  the 
roller-derby  in  the  living-room.  She  could  only  look  around  the 
orange-and-black-and-white  kitchen.  Mrs.  Eldridge  had  had  it  painted 
orange-and-black-and-white  because  she  was  certain  that  she  would 
never  have  to  work  there — and  such  a  brilliant  color-scheme  would 
surely  keep  any  girl  from  becoming  surly  and  depressed. 

Virginia  had  done  everything  that  was  expected  of  her;  yet  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong.  And  things  seldom  went  wrong  for  Virginia. 
Hadn't  Mrs.  Eldridge  herself  often  said  that  Virginia  was  just  like  one 
of  the  family?  Wasn't  that  praise  enough? 

She  began  to  trace  her  flat-heeled  steps  back  over  the  course  of 
dinner.  Mr.  Eldridge  hadn't  pouted  once.  He  had  even  complimented 
her  on  the  texture  of  the  cherries  in  the  Manhattans,  and  then — rather 
later — he  had  said  something  nice  about  the  firmness  of  the  brussels- 
sprouts.  Nothing  had  been  spilled,  either. 

Virginia  decided  that  it  must  have  been  something  subtle  that  had 
gone  wrong,  and  the  decision  was  a  reluctant  one.  She  distrusted 
subtle  things.  They  had  a  way  of  upsetting  the  whole  house  for  Aveeks 
— so  much  more  complicated  than  broken  cups. 

Perhaps  she  had  been  impertinent  that  afternoon  when  she  was 
talking  to  the  little  boy.  Maybe  the  little  boy  had  told  his  mother.  It 
was  awfully  hard  to  tell  about  things  like  that.  Virginia  shifted  her 
weight  to  the  other  foot,  and  thought  about  impertinence  for  some 
time. 


Suddenly,  she  began  to  be  afraid.  This  thing  that  had  gone  wrong 
could  be  quite  awful — even  worse  than  a  subtlety.  Someone  might 
have  even  seen  her  necking  with  Jimmie  in  the  front  row  at  the 
Granada.  She  knew  how  much  Mrs:  Eldridge  disliked  seeing  people 
kissing  each  other — especially  in  public  places.  It  might  even  have 
been  Mrs.  Eldridge  herself  that  had  seen  her  at  the  Granada. 

Yet,  she  didn't  really  think  so.  Just  that  evening,  before  dinner, 
she  had  heard  Mrs.  Eldridge  whistling  the  "Sextetfromlucia".  (She 
remembered  one  day  when  she  had  heard  Mrs.  Eldridge  whistling, 
and  she  had  asked  what  the  tune  was.  It  seemed  like  an  awful  funny 
thing  to  whistle.)  Whenever  the  lady  was  whistling  the  "Sextetfrom- 
lucia", nothing  too  serious  could  have  gone  wrong. 

Virginia  was  much  relieved.  She  stood  squarely  on  both  feet  for 
the  first  time  since  she  had  finished  putting  the  cups  away.  She  almost 
opened  the  drawer  to  get  the  True  Stories,  but  that  something  was 
still  a  little  wrong — though  not  nearly  so  bad  as  before.  At  least  she 
could  sit  down  and  look  out  the  window.  Those  people  next  door 
were  having  another  cocktail  party — even  though  it  was  so  late.  Mrs. 
Eldridge  didn't  like  the  people  at  all,  so  Virginia  didn't,  either. 

She  could  file  her  finger-nails,  but  they  didn't  need  it,  really,  and 
it  wouldn't  be  much  fun.  Perhaps  if  she  turned  the  radio  on  very 
softly — .  She  looked  at  it  quickly,  but  it  was  deep  orange  with  black 
knobs,  and  she  couldn't  quite  bring  herself  to  touch  it. 

Abruptly,  the  war  of  the  oranges  and  blacks  and  the  whites  col- 
lapsed in  a  noisy  truce.  The  bell  rang — the  bell  that  called  Virginia 
into  the  living-room.  A  picture  of  the  roller-derby  appeared  threaten- 
ingly before  her,  and  she  wished  she  didn't  have  to  go.  She  wished  that 
today  had  been  Thursday;  that  she  could  have  gone  out — even  to  the 
Granada  with  Jimmie.  She  wished  that  it  was  this  same  time  tomorrow 
— or  yesterday — or  last  week — or  the  day  she  broke  the  twelfth  cup. 

Still  wishing,  she  picked  at  the  egg-spot  on  her  apron;  then  began 
to  move  slowly  toward  the  door.  Suddenly,  she  realized  that  she  hadn't 
turned  off  the  sink  light.  Mr.  Eldridge  did  not  like  her  to  waste  elec- 
tricity. As  she  was  turning  back  into  the  kitchen,  the  bell  rang  again. 
It  seemed  louder  than  before. 

Virginia  opened  the  living-room  door  quietly  and  efficiently, 
leaving  just  enough  space  to  let  her  thin  body  slip  through.  The  tele- 
vision set  had  been  turned  off,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldridge  were  sitting 
there,  quietly  staring  at  each  other.  The  little  boy  was  sitting  on  the 
floor  tearing  up  the  evening  newspaper. 

"Did  you  ring,  Mrs.  Eldridge?"  One  always  asked  the  lady  before 
the  gentleman.  Virginia  raised  her  eye-brows,  hoping  that  she  would 
look  more  innocent. 


Mr.  Eldridge  turned  and  looked  at  her.  His  face  was  tortured.  He 
was  going  to  try  to  act  all  familiar  and  friendly,  and  it  hurt  him.  "No, 
Virginia,"  he  gasped,  "I  rang." 

Virginia  swallowed  noisily.  She  was  certain  they  could  both  hear 
it.  "Yes,  sir?" 

Mrs.  Eldridge  writhed  in  her  chair.  "Please,  Frank — "  she 
whined. 

The  gentleman's  face  froze  into  solemn  benevolence.  "Virginia — ? 
Virginia,  are  you  unhappy  with  us?" 

"Oh  no,  Mr.  Eldridge!"  She  tried  to  sound  gay,  but  her  voice 
seemed  to  sag  in  her  throat.  "Not  at  all!"  That  was  better;  almost  like 
telling  a  joke. 

"We  were  only  thinking,"  Mrs.  Eldridge  burst  in.  Virginia 
thought  that  this  was  enough  to  say,  but  the  lady  went  on.  "We  were 
only  thinking  that  you  looked  upset  at  dinner.  You  know  we  wouldn't 
have  you  being  unhappy — " 

"Oh,  but  I'm  not — really — not  a  bit!" 

"Those  brussels-sprouts  really  tasted  swell,  you  know!"  Mr. 
Eldridge  was  trying  to  smile,  and  the  attempt  terrified  Virginia.  "Best 
damn  brussels-sprouts  I've  had  in  God  knows  when!" 

"Oh  thank-you,  sir!" 

Mr.  Eldridge  inched  forward  in  his  chair.  "Did  you  eat  any  of 
them?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Well  that's  too  bad.  They  really  were  damn  good — damn — !" 

Mrs.  Eldridge  was  plainly  annoyed.  "But  you're  not  unhappy — 
not  in  the  least  little  bit?" 

"Oh  no,  ma'am!" 

The  lady  began  to  count  her  pearls  nervously.  "That's  nice,"  she 
said. 

Mr.  Eldridge  laughed  lamely.  "Well,  we  were  just  kind  of  won- 
dering." He  began  to  scratch  his  neck.  "Any  time  anything's  bothering 
you — any  time — you're  coming  straight  to  me — understand?" 

Virginia  nodded.  "Is  that  all,  sir?" 

Mrs.  Eldridge  got  up.  "Yes,  Virginia.  Only  you  mustn't  forget — 
any  time  at  all — " 

"Any  time — day  or  night!"  Mr.  Eldridge  got  up,  too. 

"Thank-you  very  much."  Virginia  left  quickly,  letting  the  door 
slam  behind  her.  For  a  horrible  minute,  she  had  almost  thought  they 
were  going  to  shake  hands  with  her. 

Back  in  the  kitchen,  she  could  hear  the  brassy  voice  of  the  an- 
nouncer at  the  roller-derby.  It  was  getting  late,  and  Mr.  Eldridge  had 
missed  most  of  the  program.  Mrs.  Eldridge  would  be  whistling  now. 


TRAIN  RIDE 

Barbara  Wakeman 

The  conductor  tweaked  the  cord  and  everybody  in  the  car  lurched 
forward  as  the  train  started  again.  The  boy  with  the  rosy  cheeks  and 
the  maroon  and  yellow  striped  sweater  tied  around  his  waist  picked 
up  his  school  bag  and  hit  the  boy  sitting  next  to  him. 

"Ha!  Beaned  ya!"  he  shrieked,  and  swiveled  away  from  the  seat. 
He  ran  back  four  seats  and  huddled  close  to  the  window,  laughing 
as  he  waited  to  see  what  the  other  would  do.  "Hey  Stinky,  glued  to 
your  seat?" 

Stinky  sat  up  very  straight  in  his  seat,  easily  recovered  from  the 
blow.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the  occupants  of  the  train,  but  gazed 
fiercely  at  the  sign  at  the  front  of  the  car.  It  said  Joe  Palooka  is  now 
in  the  Bulletin.  Suddenly  he  whirled  around,  grinning  malevolently, 
and  made  straight  for  the  offender,  satchel  in  hand. 

Womp!  "Nuts  to  you  too!"  Screaming  with  laughter  he  brought 
the  green  bag  stuffed  with  gym  towels  down  and  down  again.  They 
rolled  about  on  the  seat,  getting  red  in  the  face  and  snorting  and 
grabbing  each  other's  wrists. 

"I'm  gonna  bop  you  in  the  teeth,  Scootch,  you've  got  such  a  dumb 
old  face!" 

"Well  you  just  try  it.  You  got  a  dumber  face  than  I  do,"  .  .  . 
womp!  .  .  .  "your  teeth  stick  out,"  .  .  .  womp!  womp!  .  .  .  "and  besides," 
.  .  .  womp!  .  .  .  "you — hey,  ooooohey,  quit  it!"  Scootch  became  upset 
as  the  other  boy  bore  down  on  his  ribs  with  both  elbows,  "Get  off, 
doggonit,  you're  heavy!" 

With  a  high-pitched  giggle  Stinky  claimed  his  victory  by  leaping 
off  the  vanquished  figure  immediately  and  prancing  up  and  down  the 
aisle,  swinging  his  satchel  in  wide  arcs. 

"Ah  ha!  Ah  ha!  Scootch  is  a  gootch!  Gootch  is  a  scootch!"  He 
surveyed  both  aisles  swiftly  in  his  cavorting,  flushed  with  the  heat  of 
conquest,  and  his  eyes  lit  on  a  red-headed  figure  sitting  quietly  over 
on  the  other  side.  Swiftly  he  converged  on  it. 

"Hey  Reds,  whatcha  got  there?"  Reds  slowly  turned  his  head. 
His  eyes  were  pale  blue  and  his  eyelashes  pale  pink,  but  there  were 
many  large  dark  freckles  all  over  his  face.  He  condescended  to  answer. 

"Nothing  much.  Slingshot."  He  held  it  in  his  hand  and  looked  at 
it,  turning  it  over,  testing  the  rubber,  cocking  his  head  to  one  side  as 
he  knowingly  ran  a  finger  over  it.  "Not  bad,"  he  said.  Stinky  leaned 
so  hard  against  the  arm  of  the  seat  that  his  belly  in  its  striped  jersey 
stuck  out  over  it. 


"Gee  Reds.  Lemme  look  at  it  .  .  ."  His  smile  was  broad  and  very 
appealing,  and  the  two  large  front  teeth  made  him  look  like  Bugs 
Bunny.  The  train  swayed  as  it  clacked  around  the  curve,  and  threw 
him  on  top  of  Reds. 

"Whatsa  matter  with  you?  Get  off,  ya  big  dope,"  Reds  was  quite 
indignant. 

"Gee,  I'm  sorry,"  said  the  other,  sliding  in  beside  him  to  regain 
his  balance. 

The  door  was  flung  open  and  the  sound  of  the  tracks  rushed  in. 
"Villah  Novah,  Villah  Novah,"  the  conductor  chanted. 

"Villah  Novah,  Villah  Novah,"  the  chorus  replied  as  soon  as 
he  had  closed  the  door,  in  shrieks  and  squeaks  and  imitations  that 
sent  all  the  packs  of  little  boys  into  unbearable  laughter.  "Veelee 
Novee,"  .  .  .  "Voola  Noova,"  the  words  danced  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
each  version  stranger  and  funnier;  "Valla  Navva!"  it  blew  up  into  a 
final  burst  of  hilarity. 

Reds  snorted.  "Screwballs!"  he  said. 

"Yeah,  they're  all  dumb,"  gleamed  Stinky.  He  wormed  around  in 
the  seat,  carefully  investigating  the  territory  with  his  round  behind 
till  he  found  the  most  comfortable  spot.  He  gave  a  final  bounce  of 
confidence  and  turned  his  complete  attention  to  Reds. 

Scootch  watched  them  from  the  other  side,  the  two  heads  glisten- 
ing together  in  the  sun.  He  turned  away  and  looked  out  of  the  window 
at  the  green  buds  sailing  by.  He  pressed  his  smooth  forehead  against 
the  hard  glass,  and  then  his  nose,  squashing  it  out  flat.  Presently  the 
glass  warmed  up,  so  he  took  his  face  away  again.  He  looked  at  his  Joe 
Dynamite  Detecto  ring,  and  saw  how  all  the  gold  was  worn  off.  He 
looked  up  again  when  the  two  figures  got  up  simultaneously  and 
began  to  tug  at  the  window. 

"Get  away,  you  dumb  cluck,  I  can  do  it  by  myself,"  growled  Reds, 
as  he  thrust  his  thin  little  shoulders  against  the  glass,  squeezed  the 
levers  at  either  side  and  heaved.  His  face  went  white  under  the 
freckles  and  the  window  went  up.  Immediately  he  dropped  back  into 
his  seat  and  leaned  far  out  the  window  on  his  elbows.  He  blinked  his 
eyes  constantly  because  of  the  air  rushing  by,  and  forgot  about  Stinky 
who  was  very  agitated.  Stinky  jumped  around  in  the  seat,  finally 
tapped  Reds  on  the  shoulder,  "Let's  open  another,  ...  so  I  can  look 
out  too?"  He  made  it  into  a  question. 

Slowly  Reds  pulled  in.  "There's  another  one  already  up  back 
there,"  and  turned  back  to  look  out  over  the  trees  that  were  slowly 
picking  up  speed  again. 

Stinky  and  Scootch  saw  the  window  at  the  same  time,  because 
Scootch  was  also  listening  to  what  Reds  had  said.  They  both  made  a 


dash  for  it,  Stinky  spurting  ahead  as  he  realized  the  boy  from  the  other 
side  had  the  same  idea. 

"Oh  no  ya  don't,  I  got  here  first,"  Stinky  shoved  him  aside. 
Scootch  didn't  say  anything  but  he  got  very  red  in  the  face  planting 
all  his  weight  against  the  bigger  boy.  His  blue  eyes  became  very  large 
and  he  bared  small  white  teeth,  firmly  clenched. 

It  was  Reds  who  shoved  him  so  hard.  "Get  away,  ya  dumb  little 
pipsqueak.  This  is  our  window." 

"Yeah,  doncha  see,  it's  our  window,"  reiterated  Stinky,  looming 
large  behind  Reds. 

Scootch  rocked  back  against  the  opposite  seat,  a  half-smile  quiver- 
ing at  the  edge  of  his  lips.  Desperately  he  cast  about  him  with  his 
eyes,  and  suddenly  ran  for  the  original  open  window  which  Reds  had 
deserted. 

"Oh  no!  Get  outa  there,"  Reds  grabbed  his  T-shirt  and  began  to 
pull,  "both  these  are  ours,  not  yours,  see?  Get  up,  ya  big  dope  ...  go 
sit  someplace  else!"  He  and  Stinky  grabbed  him  by  the  arm  and 
hauled  him  out. 

A  man  half-way  back  smoking  his  cigar  smiled  as  he  watched.  The 
colored  lady  with  her  brown  paper  bag  between  her  knees  was  asleep. 
Two  older  girls  watched  because  they'd  got  finished  what  they  were 
talking  about. 

"Go  find  your  own  window,"  said  Reds,  pushing  him  back  where 
he  belonged. 

"Nuts  to  you,"  Scootch  ventured  to  say  after  Reds  had  turned  his 
back.  He  twisted  around  and  examined  his  own  window.  They  were 
watching  what  he  did,  each  of  the  two  by  his  open  window.  Scootch 
squeezed  together  the  levers  at  either  side,  and  pushed.  He  got  very 
red  in  the  face  and  pushed  some  more,  but  it  wouldn't  budge. 

"Well,  anyway,"  he  turned  around  and  addressed  them,  "the  con- 
ductor said  they  were  all  nailed  down,  most  of  them."  He  stood  up 
very  straight  so  that  Reds  and  Stinky  would  realize  it  was  the  absolute 
truth.  They  burst  out  laughing  at  him. 

"You're  a  big  dope,"  Stinky  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed, 
reaching  over  to  close  the  window  he  had  claimed  as  his  own.  It 
smacked  resoundingly  on  the  sill,  and  the  boy  picked  up  his  books, 
going  up  to  sit  again  with  Reds  who  looked  on  the  scene  with 
approval.  He  and  Stinky  leaned  on  the  back  of  the  seat  to  see  what 
the  lone  figure  would  do. 

Scootch  paused  a  minute  and  then  briskly  went  over  to  the  re- 
cently closed  window.  "You  guys  are  just  dumb,"  he  said,  apropos  of 
nothing  in  particular.  The  belligerence  he  intended  in  his  voice  was 
almost  successful. 


"Just  a  bunch  of  dumb  bunnies,"  he  said  in  a  firm,  clear  voice 
to  reassure  himself,  as  they  watched  intently.  The  window  didn't 
budge. 

"Hah!  Dope!"  Reds  was  overjoyed. 

" Whatsa  matter,  is  it  nailed?"  sing-songed  Stinky,  tittering  wildly 
at  his  clever  remark.  Red  sat  huddled  in  his  seat,  chuckling  over  his 
sling-shot. 

The  conductor  threw  open  the  door.  "Saaaaaaaaint  Davids!"  he 
called,  and  slammed  the  door  again. 

"I'm  gettin*  off  here,"  said  Reds,  ".  .  .  my  stop."  He  picked  up  his 
books  and  crawled  over  Stinky,  walked  down  the  aisle  on  a  slant, 
bracing  neatly  against  the  deceleration  as  he  went.  As  he  pulled  open 
the  door  he  turned  slowly  around,  a  half-smile  tacked  on  his  face. 
Scootch  was  watching  him,  so  Reds  looked  him  squarely  in  the  eye. 

"Dope!"  he  yelled,  making  sure  to  be  heard  above  the  slowing 
train.  He  stepped  down  and  disappeared. 

Stinky  watched  from  the  middle  of  the  aisle  as  the  boy  wandered 
off  up  the  hill,  till  the  train  pulled  out.  Then  he  turned  and  went 
over  to  Scootch. 

"Squeeze  the  lever,"  he  said,  and  together  they  heaved  up  the 
window. 


THE  ARK  HUNTER 

Sydney  M.  Cone,  III 

"And  God  said  unto  Noah,  .  .  .  Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher 
wood.  .  .  ." — Gen.  6:13. 

That  events  of  international  interest  often  have  humble  origins 
is  shown  in  the  furor  created  last  summer  by  a  public  unknown  named 
Aaron  John  Smith,  D.D.  Dr.  Smith  is  the  dean  of  the  People's  Bible 
School,  a  small  seat  of  higher  learning  dedicated  to  turning  out  min- 
isters of  the  gospel.  And,  last  summer,  Dr.  Smith  was  also  the  leader 
of  a  much-publicized  expedition  which  had  as  its  purpose  the  dis- 
covery of  Noah's  ark.  This  expedition  aroused  a  great  deal  of  anxiety 
in  the  U.  S.  state  department  and,  evidently,  in  the  Kremlin,  for  the 
ark-seekers  were  conducting  their  search  near  the  tense  Russo-Turkish 
frontier. 

Dr.  Smith's  People's  Bible  School  is  located  about  ten  miles  from 
my  home  in  North  Carolina;  so,  a  couple  of  months  after  he  had 
returned  from  Turkey  empty-handed,  so  to  speak,  I  went  out  to  see 
him  and  to  inquire  about  his  unsuccessful  search.  The  Bible  School 
turned  out  to  be  a  cluster  of  white  frame  buildings  around  a  red  brick 
church,  in  which  students  are  educated  from  the  seventh  grade 
through  sophomore  year  in  college  and  then  turned  loosed  to  carry 
the  Word  hither  and  yon  through  what  H.  L.  Mencken  labeled  the 
Bible  or  Hookworm  Belt. 

The  office  of  the  ark-hunter  was  a  small  classroom  heated  by  a 
pot-bellied  stove.  He  welcomed  me  in  cordially  and  waved  me  to 
a  desk.  I  found  him  to  be  a  well-built  man  in  his  early  sixties,  of 
average  height,  with  a  formidable  head  of  white  hair,  wearing  a  hear- 
ing aid,  glasses  and  a  rumpled  and  worn  dark-blue  suit.  He  put  aside 
the  book  he  was  reading  (entitled  Twenty  Years  In  The  Dungeon  Of 
Doubt  And  How  I  Got  Out)  and  proceded  to  answer  my  many 
questions. 

It  seems  that  Dr.  Smith's  lifetime  ambition  has  been  to  discover 
Noah's  ark  and  thereby  deliver,  as  he  put  it,  "one  more  blow  to  the 
contemptuous  mockings  of  a  frowning,  unbelieving  world."  During 
his  years  of  teaching,  he  has  occasionally  looked  about  at  other  educa- 
tional institutions  and  discovered  with  horror  that  "the  atheistic 
schools  of  our  day  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible  record  of  the 
Flood."  Dr.  Smith  has  long  dreamed  of  refuting  these  other  schools 
by  finding  the  ark.  And  so,  last  August,  shouldering  the  banner  of 
fundamentalism,  he  sallied  forth  up  the  steep  slopes  of  Mt.  Ararat  in 
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order  to  show  up  "agnostic  science"  for  the  pretentious  flummery  it  is 
and  thereby,  despite  Washington's  apprehensions  and  Moscow's 
grumblings,  to  point  out  to  his  fellow-educators  the  error  of  their 
ways. 

The  expedition  did  not  have  an  easy  time  getting  under  way. 
Dr.  Smith  had  to  contact  others  also  interested  in  finding  the  ark;  he 
found  three  men  desiring  to  go  look  for  it.  Then  this  handful  of  men 
had  to  acquire  enough  money  to  get  over  to  Turkey,  where  there  is  a 
Mt.  Ararat,  presumably  the  same  one  upon  which  Noah  disembarked 
many  centuries  ago;  they  were  forced  to  finance  the  trip  largely  by 
themselves.  In  February  of  last  year,  ready  to  depart,  the  group  re- 
ceived official  permission  to  enter  Turkey  for  "research  purposes." 

But  immediately  complications  arose.  The  Russians  began 
denouncing  the  proposed  expedition  as  a  transparent  capitalistic  plot 
to  spy  on  Russian  defenses.  Turkey  subsequently  announced  that  the 
expedition  would  not  be  allowed  near  the  Russian  border,  that  is, 
would  not  be  permitted  to  ascend  Ararat.  Dr.  Smith  appealed  to 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson,  who  declined  to  put  any  pressure  on  the 
Turkish  government.  Meanwhile,  Krokodil,  the  official  Soviet  humor 
magazine,  ran  a  cartoon  showing  an  American  expedition  on  its  way 
up  Ararat  with  a  donkey  saying  to  the  men  in  the  group:  "Who  but 
an  ass  would  believe  that  you  are  looking  for  the  ark?" 

In  late  June,  Dr.  Smith  was  still  in  this  country,  fretting  and 
fuming  at  the  delays  he  had  encountered.  Moreover,  he  was  con- 
fronted widi  a  new  problem:  the  danger  of  communist  sabotage.  On 
June  21,  he  went  into  hiding  for  fear  that  some  local  commie  might 
attempt  an  assassination.  The  Rev.  Dr.  had  run  across  no  direct  evi- 
dence of  communist  sabotage,  but  he  was  taking  no  chances.  His 
whereabouts  became  secret,  as  did  his  plans,  and  official  Washington 
could  only  pray  that  he  would  do  nothing  rash. 

In  July,  he  and  his  companions  finally  arrived  in  Turkey  by  boat 
and  began  agitating  for  permission  to  climb  and  explore  Mt.  Ararat. 
Eventually,  such  permission  was  granted  by  the  Turkish  government, 
over  strong  Russian  protests.  Thus,  on  August  28,  1949,  Aaron  John 
Smith's  dream  of  a  lifetime  seemed  about  to  materialize  as  he,  with 
three  companions  and  an  Associated  Press  correspondent,  started  up 
Mt.  Ararat  to  find  the  long-lost  ark. 

In  this  country,  news  that  the  climb  had  finally  started  rated  the 
top  of  page-one  of  The  New  York  Times  ("Ararat  Climb  Begun  To 
Hunt  Noah's  Ark.  .  .  Five  Americans  started  up  Mount  Ararat  at 
dawn  today.  .  .");  this  news  also  rated  an  article  in  The  New  York 
Daily  News,  which  politely  pointed  out  that  the  wrong  Mt.  Ararat  was 
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being  searched,  that  in  all  likelihood  Noah  landed  on  an  Ararat  in 
Mesopotamia. 

Dr.  Smith  was  astonished  at  the  tremendous  size  of  Mt.  Ararat; 
and  he  found  it  to  be  not  only  large  but  rugged,  therefore  requiring 
much  time  to  be  explored.  His  expedition  had  been  able  to  search 
only  a  portion  of  the  mountain  when  the  permit  of  the  A. P.  man 
expired,  hence  forcing  the  reporter  to  leave  the  restricted  border  zone, 
ark  or  no  ark.  The  question  then  arose  whether  the  four  explorers 
should  continue  searching  until  their  permits  expired  at  a  later  date 
or  whether  they  should  cut  the  trip  short  and  return  with  the  corres- 
pondent. Dr.  Smith  was  violently  opposed  to  stopping  the  search 
prematurely;  his  three  colleagues,  however,  were  exhausted  and  dis- 
appointed, and  voted  to  quit  what  seemed  a  futile  task  and  return 
ahead  of  schedule.  As  a  consequence,  Dr.  Smith  was  forced  to  abandon 
his  search;  fulfillment  of  his  dream  had  been  denied  him  because  his 
fellow  explorers  wanted  to  give  up. 

When  I  saw  Dr.  Smith,  he  was  still  supremely  confident  that  the 
ark  "is  up  on  that  mountain  somewhere."  He  was  dead  certain  that, 
if  the  communists  would  leave  him  alone  and  if  he  could  find  some 
companions  who  would  remain  faithful  to  God  in  the  face  of  hard- 
ship, he  could  find  the  ark.  As  for  the  ark  being  on  another  mountain 
somewhere  else,  utter  nonsense  said  Dr.  Smith.  He  had  met  a  Turk 
named  Reshit  who  had  seen  the  ark  on  this  particular  Ararat,  and  he 
certainly  believed  Reshit.  "I  talked  with  Reshit  about  what  he  had 
found;  he  insisted  it  was  not  a  simple  rock  formation.  'I  know  a  ship 
when  I  see  one,'  he  said.  'This  is  a  ship.'  "  It  is  just  a  matter  of  time 
until  the  ark  is  found  again  and  photographed,  claimed  Dr.  Smith. 
Not  only  that,  he  hopes  to  go  back  and  find  it  himself,  despite  his 
advancing  years. 

In  answer  to  my  question  about  why  he  was  trying  to  find  the  ark, 
Dr.  Smith  drew  a  parallel  between  conditions  on  the  earth  today  and 
those  prevailing  immediately  prior  to  the  Flood.  Discovery  of  the  ark 
will,  he  hopes,  awaken  mankind  to  its  sins  and  shortcomings.  He  be- 
lieves Armageddon  isn't  too  far  away,  in  fact,  is  sure  that  "the  United 
Nations  is  going  to  elect  the  anti-Christ  any  day  now.  He  will  be  either 
Stalin  or  the  pope  in  Rome.  The  day  of  the  last  conflict  is  almost  upon 
us.  We  must  prepare,  as  Noah  prepared,  if  we  are  to  be  saved.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  that  I  want  to  find  Noah's 
ark." 
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SYMPOSIUM 


Poetry  is  the  ennobling,  the  making  unforgettable  of  a  common- 
place event.  Thus  a  sudden  shower,  a  blocked  road,  or  the  loss  of  a 
shoe  can  call  forth  the  noblest  sentiments  and  the  finest  expressions. 

— T.  Q.  R.  Buncombe 


W.  W. 

I  left  beside  the  trodden  way 
My  favorite  tennis  shoe. 
It  was  a  nine,  quadruple  A, 
And  very  nearly  new. 

And  now  in  borrowed  shoes  I  go, 
Since  that  pair  ceased  to  be; 
But  these  are  seven  D —  and  oh! 
The  difference  to  mel 


H.  W.  L. 

Toes  of  stockings  now  remind  us 
To  the  movies  we  did  go, 
And,  departing,  left  behind  us 
Footgear  in  the  fourteenth  row. 


R.  F. 

When  I  see  toes  that  bend  to  left  and  right 

Across  the  lines  of  straighter,  cleaner  ones, 

I  like  to  think  that  foot  has  freedom  now. 

But  freedom  doesn't  bend  them  there  to  stay. 

Tight  shoes  do  that.  Often  you  must  have  seen  them 

Cramped  and  bebunioned  on  a  summer  evening 

In  a  cage  of  perforated  cowhide, 

And,  when  released,  so  twisted  by  heat  and  leather 

They  never  do  regain  their  natural  graces, 

But  walk  upon  a  warp  clear  to  the  grave. 
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E.  St.  V.  M. 

My  shoe  had  holes  at  both  its  ends; 
It  did  not  last  a  week. 
But  ah,  my  cobbler,  oh,  my  friends, 
It  made  a  lovely  squeak! 

T.  S.  E. 

Here  am  I,  a  young  man  in  a  wet  year, 
Watching  the  steps. 
The  mud  rises 
Step  by 

Step        on 

The 
Stairs. 

HURRY  UP  PLEASE  ITS  WET 
Shoes  are  vehicles  for  mud 
Therefore  they  rise  step  by  step 
ad  astra 
Step 

By 

Step 
(Sweeney  knows,  Sweeney  doesn't 
Wear  shoes —  no  more 
Do  I) 

The  laces  twist  like  muddy  worms 
Ascending  the  stairs. 
Exploring  feet  encounter 
HURRY  UP  PLEASE 
Step  by  step 
Let  my  words  be 

(Cave,  phulassesthe,  dvalyadhamn) 
Heard,  for  this  is  how  it  comes 
HURRY  UP  PLEASE  ITS  WET 
HURRY  UP  PLEASE  ITS  WET 
Not  in  the  fire  but  in  mud. 


Lucy  Turnbull 
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CHILD  OF  THE  EAST 

Edith  Mason  Ham 

Liz  stirred  in  her  sleep.  This  was  a  dream  that  had  troubled  her 
before.  From  a  hill  she  was  seeing  the  mist-sleepy  coast  of  Maine.  Up 
at  her  level  the  air  was  clear  but  below  she  saw  the  islands  and  the 
land  all  grey-green  with  that  grey  that  never  on  the  clearest  day 
seemed  to  disappear  entirely.  It  must  be  fixed  there  by  association  or 
else  it  has  simply  filtered  into  the  green.  There  was  the  ocean  neatly 
bounding  the  islands  and  coming  to  the  very  edge  of  the  mainland. 
It  was  mist-dimmed  too  with  little  flecks  and  bars  of  light  on  the  wave 
tops. 

Liz  opened  her  eyes  forcibly.  Although  she  was  a  married  woman, 
there  was  an  expression  of  childish  displeasure  on  her  face  as  she 
reached  up  and  scooped  away  the  islands  that  persisted  in  hovering 
before  her  eyes.  She  glanced  sleepily  at  her  husband,  turned  over  on 
her  face  and  burrowed  into  the  pillow.  Thus  purified  of  unpleasant 
dreams,  she  went  back  to  sleep. 

Outside  the  moon  rose,  dimming  its  nearby  stars.  Sky  and  earth 
were  in  balance,  the  eye,  if  there  had  been  one,  not  forced  to  the 
horizon  to  witness  that  balance.  For  with  no  distracting  human  activ- 
ity, earth  and  sky  existed  for  each  other  and  were  so  much  at  one  that 
no  proof  of  their  unison  was  necessary. 

But  Liz  dreamed  again.  And  now  she  was  in  Boston  walking 
down  a  hill.  The  sidewalk  was  all  made  of  separate  bricks,  but  each 
one  was  smooth  as  a  sea-worn  stone.  The  cars  went  by, — swish-swish; 
sometimes  an  orange  taxi  was  among  them.  A  large  black  car  slowed 
down  as  it  passed  Liz  and  a  pretty  face  looked  out  the  back  window. 
It  was  a  face  like  a  flower  for  the  skin  was  as  soft  and  moistly-delicate 
as  petals.  If  you  touched  it,  it  might  turn  brown.  The  girl  in  the  car 
waved  prettily  at  Liz  and  Liz  waved  back.  The  car  went  on  up  Beacon 
Street. 

Liz's  high-heeled  shoes  beat  out  a  little  air  as  she  walked  along. 
She  felt  the  small  breeze  that  comes  from  walking  against  her  face  and 
the  sunshine  on  her  hair.  It  was  a  spring  day;  the  air  was  bright  and 
clear  but  soft,  and,  in  this  liquid  atmosphere  if  a  bird  sang,  everything 
seemed  to  tremble.  Faintly  the  smell  of  fertilizer  came  to  Liz.  She 
looked  across  the  street  at  the  Public  Gardens.  Yes,  they  were  planting 
flowers  again,  planting  flowers  and  doing  things  to  the  trees.  In  fact, 
she  could  see  some  little  trees  wrapped  in  burlap  and  lying  on  their 
sides.  Soon  they  would  be  plopped  by  the  roots  into  watery  holes  in 
the  earth. 
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And  for  the  very  gayness  of  the  earth,  Liz  looked  back  up  the  hill 
to  see  what  she  could  see.  Almost  at  the  top,  the  big  black  car  had 
gotten  tangled  in  a  minor  traffic  jam  and  it  was  spurting  out  little 
puffs  of  white  exhaust  as  it  endeavored' not  to  slide  backwards.  At  the 
very  top  of  the  hill  was  the  State  House.  Its  gold  dome  gave  to 
the  surroundings  a  touch  of  sublimity,  and  the  State  House  was  some- 
how not  the  State  House  for  Massachusetts  but  the  State  House  for 
Beacon  Hill.  A  tender  blue  sky  arched  up  over  the  whole,  declaring 
by  its  very  curve,  which  comprehended  so  well  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  hill,  that  this  particular  blessed  spot  was  a  little  world,  in  fact, 
The  Little  World. 

And  if  this  world  existed  for  her,  she  in  return  existed  for  it.  For 
as  she  walked  on  down  the  hill,  she  knew  that  she  was  an  ornament  to 
it,  a  bright,  appropriate  ornament.  If  the  other  people  and  the  black 
cars  gave  security  to  her,  she  gave  the  same  to  them.  For  the  old  ladies 
passing  would  look  at  her  and  think,  "There  now,  isn't  that  pretty?" 
And  their  eyes  would  glint  and  narrow  as  if  they  had  produced  Liz 
themselves  and  had  made  her  into  the  perfect  end  of  their  ideals  and 
the  vessel  for  their  own  self-preservation. 

She  was  going  now  to  meet  Charles, — oh  the  ladies  liked  him 
too.  She  and  Charles  were  so  newly  married  that  even  had  the  season 
been  different,  there  would  have  been  a  touch  of  spring  in  Liz's  little 
excursion.  Dear  Charles, — her  family  had  been  so  right  about  him. 
They  had  liked  him  and  they  had  liked  his  manners  and  they  had 
liked  his  Eastern  background.  "He'll  know  what  you  want,  dear,"  they 
had  said,  "and  he'll  be  able  to  give  it  to  you."  Yes,  her  family  had 
been  right  and  it  was  she  herself  who  had  been  a  little  silly  about  it 
for  a  while.  In  the  end,  of  course,  she  had  realized  that  Charles  was 
the  Perfect  Answer  and  now  they  were  married. 

Liz  looked  down  the  hill  and  there  was  Charles  just  coming 
around  the  corner.  With  his  long  steps  and  his  coat  flapping  in  the 
spring  breeze  he  looked  a  little  wild.  Liz  waved  to  him,  almost  but 
not  quite  calling  his  name  out  loud.  When  he  saw  her,  his  erratic 
path  among  the  breezes  and  the  few  other  people  on  the  sidewalk 
straightened  out  towards  her  and  he  waved  back.  In  the  hand  that 
he  waved  was  a  light  green,  oblong  box. 

"Oh,  flowers,"  Liz  thought.  She  felt  sunny-natured  and  well-cared- 
for.  She  sighed  a  quick  sigh  of  perfect  content  and  then  ran,  for  all 
the  world  to  see,  down  the  hill  to  Charles.  She  ran  into  his  arms  and 
he  held  her  for  a  moment.  Even  the  unbuttoned  edge  of  his  coat  blew 
around  her  a  little  as  the  breeze  caught  at  it. 

Then,  "Look,"  he  said,  "for  you,"  and  he  put  the  box  in  her 
hands. 
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"Oh  Charlie,  thankyou,  thankyou,"  she  said  and  looked  up  at  his 
dear,  lean  face.  He  was  smiling  down  at  her  but  in  his  eyes  there  was 
something  almost  aloof  which  waited  and  watched  for  her  happy 
thanks.  And  Liz,  seeing  this  and  aware  of  the  oh-so-light  but  oh-so- 
significant  box  in  her  hand,  felt  the  well-cared-for-ness  change  to  sul- 
lenness.  The  world  was  hers,  yes  the  world  was  hers — all  hers  tied 
up  in  a  corsage  box  with  a  frail,  narrow  ribbon.  But  people  were  so 
persistent  that  she  should  accept  it,  that  she  should  do  right  by  it. 

She  could  feel  Charles  waiting  beside  her  and  although  she 
faltered  a  moment,  she  finally  pulled  one  end  of  the  narrow  ribbon 
and  the  whole  piece  fell  away  from  the  box.  She  handed  the  top  to  her 
husband  and  pried  away  the  translucent  green  paper,  disturbing  the 
still  drops  of  moisture  that  were  on  its  underside.  There  it  was,  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  an  orchid  of  pale  pale  lavender.  So  delicate  it 
was  that  its  edges  were  crispy.  Liz  peered  down  at  the  flower  in  its  box. 
It  was  so  still  and  perfect:  with  its  pale  color  and  delicate  air,  it  some- 
how had  the  toylike,  idyllic  quality  of  this  whole  tender  spring. 

She  could  feel  Charles  beside  her  waiting  for  her  thanks.  She 
faltered  for  a  moment,  how  could  she,  why  should  she,  they  were  all 
so  persistent;  but  she  looked  up  and  said  almost  in  a  whisper,  "Oh 
Charlie,  it's  so  pretty."  And  his  dear  face  no  longer  waited  and 
watched.  It  smiled  down  at  her,  gratified,  fond,  thanking  her  for  her 
thanks.  He  took  the  flower  from  her  to  pin  it  to  her  shoulder.  She 
saw  his  loving  face  and  the  flower  against  the  pink  brick  buildings. 
So  peaceful  it  was,  they  for  her  and  she  for  them,  and  just  above  all 
of  them  was  the  tender  blue  sky  which  completed  and  blessed  this 
little  world. 

It  was  too  much. 

Liz  awoke  in  her  Middle  Western  home,  screaming  out  loud  and 
stiff  against  her  bed. 

"Tom,"  she  called,  "Tom,  Tom,"  and  ran  to  the  window  where 
she  let  the  shade  all  the  way  up  with  a  bang  and  a  nasty  rattle  as  its 
spring  recoiled  from  this  violence.  She  looked  out  into  the  thin,  murky 
darkness  that  covered  the  earth.  There  was  the  shape  of  the  garage 
and  beyond  that  the  dullish  yellow  of  the  meadows.  The  cicadas 
called  gratingly.  But  the  misery  of  her  dream  was  still  with  her  and 
not  wholly  comforted  by  what  she  saw,  she  leaned  her  head  against 
the  window  and  sobbed. 

Her  husband  had  woken  up  at  her  first  cry,  but  he  was  accustomed 
to  his  wife's  excitabilities.  Occasionally  she  felt  justified  in  throwing 
a  slight  fit  because  she  would  allow  herself  to  believe  she  was  more 
subtle  and  feeling  than  the  Middle  Westerners.  But  Tom,  seeing  her 
shaking  outline  against  the  window,  knew  this  was  different. 
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"Child  of  the  East,"  he  thought,  lumbering  out  of  bed  and  across 
the  room  to  her, — "too  many  nerves." 

"Tom,  Tom,"  she  moaned,  clutching  at  him. 

"There,  there,"  he  whispered  and  held  her  very  close. 

From  his  shoulder  she  looked  out  at  the  moon  which  lay  wallow- 
ing on  its  fat  side  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  It  made  her  feel  safe  and  sleepy 
but  having  made  this  much  fuss  she  had  to  explain.  She  buried  her 
face  in  her  husband's  shoulder  and  incoherently  told  him  her  dream. 

"Oh  Tom,  oh  plains  and  meadows,"  she  whispered  when  she  was 
done.  "I'm  safe,  I'm  safe,  and  I'll  never  have  to  go  back." 


ENVIRONMENT 

The  spider  spins  his  web  of  night  and  day 

A  silken  jail 
He  covets  cracks  in  ceilings 

And  the  top  of  stairs 
The  places  between  and  above. 

Harsh  light  is  not  his  element 

Rather  the  soft  down  of  dust 
On  old  piano  stools. 


Joanna  Semel 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  ISLE 

John  Dyson 

They'd  told  me  that  when  the  man  shut  the  lid  down  over  his 
face — that'd  be  the  worst  part,  they'd  told  me.  Then,  they  told  me 
too  that  I  wasn't  supposed  to  look  while  it  was  going  on.  I  guess  I 
was  just  supposed  to  sit  there  and  look  holy — like  I  was  flying  around 
in  the  air  with  Grandpa's  ghost  while  the  organist  played  "The  Beau- 
tiful Isle  of  Somewhere." 

Instead,  I  watched  real  hard.  I  slid  down  along  the  horse-hair 
seat,  and  it  scratched  me.  I  was  wearing  scratchy-wool  pants,  any- 
how, and  the  horse-hair  seat  just  made  it  worse.  It  didn't  seem  right 
to  have  to  sit  on  horse-hair  while  a  funeral  was  going  on.  My  shins 
got  real  hot  and  sore,  and  I  felt  like  I  couldn't  sit  still  one  second 
more. 

Mama  leaned  over  and  whispered  to  me  to  keep  still.  She  was 
looking  very  quiet  and  strong,  and  she  put  her  hand  on  my  knee  so 
as  to  make  sure  I  wouldn't  jump  around.  Her  hand  was  cold — even 
through  the  scratchy-wool  pants — but  nice-cold  and  not  clammy  at  all. 

"Are  they  going  to  shut  the  lid  down  on  Grandpa's  face  soon, 
Mama?"  But  she  didn't  say  a  thing.  She  just  pretended  she  was  listen- 
ing to  the  organ — only  her  hand  got  warmer.  I  tried  to  grab  her  other 
hand,  but  she  wouldn't  let  me.  I  touched  it  for  a  moment,  though, 
and  it  was  real  hot  and  sticky. 

This  made  me  kind  of  ashamed,  because  my  hands  weren't  like 
that  at  all.  They  were  red  and  cold,  and  the  finger-nails  were  all 
shaped  up  like  buttered  nuts — just  the  way  they  were  when  Mama  had 
gotten  done  fixing  them.  I  wanted  to  do  something  with  them,  so  I 
tapped  the  shiny  brass  rail  in  front  of  the  bench  with  one  finger.  I 
guess  the  finger  was  hotter  than  it  looked,  because  the  brass  got  steam- 
ed so  bad  I  had  to  rub  it  with  my  scratchy  coat-sleeve  till  it  got  shiny 
again.  Then  it  looked  so  cold  and  nice  I  wanted  to  bend  over  and 
touch  it  with  my  nose — but  that  wouldn't  have  looked  good. 

All  of  a  sudden,  everything  I  had  on  started  to  hurt.  My  white 
collar  started  to  cut  into  my  neck,  and  I  thought  I  could  feel  my 
undershirt  starting  to  creep  up.  The  green  neck-tie  I  had  on  felt 
as  if  it  was  on  fire.  Grandpa  had  given  it  to  me  for  Christmas,  and  it 
seemed  like  sin  to  wear  it. 

It  all  hurt  so  bad  that  I  hardly  paid  any  attention  at  all  when 
the  organ  stopped  playing,  and  later  when  the  minister  stopped  talk- 
ing. It  didn't  matter,  though,  because  my  head  felt  big  and  heavy — 
even  when  I  was  thinking  about  something  else.   Anyhow,  it  was  just 
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about  all  over,  and  all  the  people  were  walking  by  the  table  to  take 
a  look  at  Grandpa.  The  ladies  were  all  crying,  and  the  men  looked 
real  stiff.  They  walked  so  hard  it  shook  the  floor,  and  the  flowers  in 
the  big  bouquet  started  to  shaking.  Some  of  the  petals  fell  on  Grand- 
pa's face. 

I  missed  out,  though.  I  was  so  busy  watching  all  the  people  that 
I  didn't  see  Mr.  Clifford — that's  the  undertaker's  name — when  he  went 
back  and  took  out  the  little  catch  that  was  holding  the  lid  up.  I 
guess  he  wasn't  very  careful,  because  the  lid  dropped  with  a  big  bang 
and  everybody  jumped.  Mama  grabbed  on  to  my  leg  so  hard  I  thought 
I'd  yell  for  sure — it  hurt  that  bad.  But  that's  all  there  was.  It  wasn't 
so  terrible  at  all.  It  was  just  too  bad  that  Mr.  Clifford  had  to  drop 
the  lid  down  in  such  a  hurry. 


SONNET 

His  eyes  are  deeply  wells  of  many  persons 
chiming  with  opaque  pebbles  down  the  steep 
rocks  of  his  mind.  Morose  enclosure  keeps 
his  circumscribed  infinity  from  others' 
trespassing,  from  hesitating  burs 
and  vines  of  anxious,  half-reluctant  love. 
His  eyes  are  deeply  wells — hostile  above 
their  thought  his  words  are  vigilant  and  curt. 

And  if  I  dissipated  his  defense, 

surprised  his  guards  might  his  exposed  conceit 

admit  the  gusts  of  anxious  other-eyes? 

Wonder  this:  or  might  his  newly-impotence 

wither,  fester,  and  decay — sweetly 

poisoning  the  water  I  would  solemnize. 


Helen  Goldberg 
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UNIFIED  FIELD 

Thomas  Garbaty 

Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee:  August,  1945.  The  nucleus  of  the  isotope 
Uranium  235  has  been  split.  The  development  of  a  bomb  of  an  atomic 
nature  is  completed.   In  triumph  the  atomic  age  was  inaugurated. 

First  to  feel  its  benefits  were  the  Japanese  cities  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  their  skylines  shaved  close  to  the  ground,  their  populations 
reduced  by  150,000  men,  women,  young  girls  and  boys,  and  babies. 
But  it  brought  an  end  to  the  second  World  War,  and  Times  Square 
rejoiced;  so  did  Piccadilly  Circus  and  the  Champs  Elysees.  Cham- 
pagne and  confetti,  speeches,  an  end  to  death  and  tyranny  and  "Wel- 
come home,  John,  you're  here  to  stay."  The  world  went  wild,  it  had 
harnessed  the  powers  of  nature,  it  had  done  the  impossible — the  atom, 
the  atom! 

Yes,  this  little  world  went  wild.  This  planet  circling  and  circling 
around  the  sun  was  proud  of  itself.  It  had  smashed  the  nucleus  of  an 
indescribably  small  atomic  solar  system.  Yet  all  that  is  small  in  nature 
is  also  infinitely  big.  The  Uranium  atom  travels  in  a  system:  so  does 
the  sun  and  its  encircling  planets.  We  call  it  the  Universe.  Each 
system  is  encompassed  in  another,  and  our  tremendous  Universe, 
which  knows  no  limit,  is  only  a  little  atomic  system  to  much  greater 
spaces  and  distances,  which  again  give  way  to  others.  Man,  happily, 
cannot  grasp  knowledge  which  would  deprive  him  of  his  reason,  for, 
since  reason  and  logic  are  based  on  the  capabilities  of  the  human 
mind  to  understand  the  new  in  terms  of  the  old,  anything  completely 
out  of  context,  standing  by  itself,  is  unthinkable. 

Scientists  on  earth  studied  the  sun  with  telescopes  while  other  be- 
ings, in  another  far  greater  system  in  different  space  and  time  were 
studying  this  star  through  powerful  microscopes: 

"We  believe  this  atom  S  n9m  to  be  perfectly  suited  to  our 

purpose.    It  has  nine  negotrons  circling  the  nucleus  the  way  our 

sphere  circles  Great  L.   The  nucleus  is  of  medium  size,  throwing 

off  heavy  radiation  waves  which  we  cannot  see,  but  can  measure." 
"How  soon  can  the  project  be  finished,  speed  is  of  the  utmost 

importance!" 

"We  have  yet  to  find  the  right  fission  agent.    It  may  take  a 

few  more  months." 

On  the  third  of  the  nine  negotrons  of  S  n9m  the  people  lived  and 
died,  married  and  divorced,  quarreled  and  made  up  as  they  had  for 
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millions  of  years  past.  Now  that  the  war  had  ended,  enemies  became 
friends,  and  friends  enemies. 

A  confederation  of  nations  wrangled  and  quarreled  over  atomic 
control.  One  country  had  the  bomb,xhe  others  worked  feverishly  to 
complete  theirs.  Rearmament;  the  end  of  hositilities  did  not  bring 
peace.  There  was  starvation  in  the  DP  camps,  riots  in  the  streets  of 
Bombay,  slave  labor  in  Siberia.  Russia  blockaded  Berlin,  the  United 
States  countered  with  the  airlift.  The  U.S.  united  the  western  Euro- 
pean Defense  System;  Russia  strengthened  the  Iron  Curtain,  made  its 
own  economic  treaties,  and  kept  four  million  men  under  arms. 

— The  atomic  under-water  tests  at  Bikini;  the  press  said  little — 

A  Veto  at  Lake  Success.  The  Greeks  were  fighting  desperately 
against  a  powerful  force  of  guerillas  in  the  mountains. — At  Lake  Suc- 
cess a  Veto — India  and  Pakistan  became  independent,  Viet  Namese 
forces  fought  combined  armies  of  French  Colonials  and  95%  Nazi 
Foreign  Legionnaires  with  success. — Veto — Burma  free — "Down  with 
the  Kuomintang  and  Nationalist  dictatorship,  the  Peoples'  Govern- 
ment forever";  Civil  war  in  China. — A  Veto  from  the  Ukraine  SSR. — 
Trouble  in  Thailand,  revolutions  in  Nicaragua  and  Bolivia,  walkouts 
in  the  UN — Palestine: 

"Moskva,  USSR:  The  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  grants  de  facto  recognition  to  the  state  of  Israel." 

"Washington,  U.S.:  The  State  Department  has  granted  de  Jure 
recognition  to  Israel." 

"Cairo,  Egypt:  The  Arab  League  will  fight  to  the  death  against 
Jewish  intrusion  of  the  Middle  East." 

Telegrams  between  London,  Washington  and  Tel  Aviv.  What 
is  the  policy  of  the  Foreign  Office?  Will  U.S.  State  Department  clarify 
its  stand? 

High  and  low  were  caught  in  the  turmoil  of  nations.  In  Bagdad 
at  the  El  Misr  cafe  James  M.,  U.S.  Foreign  Service  employee  met  Kath- 
ryn  L.  of  the  British  Foreign  Office: 

"Kathy!  I  though  I  left  you  in  Zurich.  What  the  devil  are  you 
doing  in  this  hell  hole?" 

"Better  rations  for  the  Arab  Legion.   What  about  you?" 

"Oil.  Got  a  date  with  Ibn  Saud.  See  you!" 

Vladimir  S.,  captain  in  the  Russian  occupation  armies  was  beat- 
ing his  head  with  vodka  bottles  trying  to  think  up  plausible  excuses 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Berlin  blockade,  on  orders  from  Moscow. 

Raoul  D.,  minor  official  in  Manoi,  Indo  China,  cursed  the  mud 
and  the  unstable  French  government  which  had  transferred  him  from 
Hanoi  to  Paris  and  Paris  back  to  Hanoi  three  times  in  the  last  month. 

On  went  the  march  of  liberty  and  freedom. 
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"Jackarta,  United  States  of  Indonesia.  This  is  radio  Jakarta,  we 
call  all  freedom  loving  peoples  of  the  world.  Indonesia,  after  more 
than  a  hundred  years  of  struggle  has  broken  the  chains  of  Dutch 
tyranny." 

"Peiping:  It  is  now  no  understatement  to  say  that  the  Chinese 
people  have  chosen  a  new  form  of  rule." 

"Radio  Delhi:  Indian  armies  are  ready  to  march  against  Pakistan 
for  the  security  of  the  nation." 

And  then,  late  in  1949: 
Special  to  the  N.  Y.  Times:  PRESIDENT  REPORTS  RUSSIA  EX- 
PLODED A-BOMB 

#  #  #  # 

"We  are  pleased  to  report  to  the  committee,  that  the  pro- 
ject on  the  fission  of  the  atom  S  n9m  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 
We  have  found  a  suitable  fission  agent  and  are  now  experiment- 
ing on  factors  for  its  motivation." 

"How  soon  is  the  project  to  be  completed?" 

"In  about  seven  weeks." 

*  #  #  # 

Two  countries  had  the  bomb.    Would  the  result  be  cooperation? 

The  world  waited.  The  U.  S.  president  called  a  conference  of 
experts.  In  the  cities  and  in  the  greatest  concentration  of  humanity 
in  the  cities,  the  New  York  subways,  the  London  tubes,  the  Parisian 
Metro  and  the  Berlin  U  Bahn,  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  were 
puzzling,  discussing: 

"Wenn  Hitler  am  Leben  waer,  waer's  anders." 

"Bon  ou  mal  pour  les  Etats  Unis,  la  France  est  perdue." 

"You  wanna  know  what  I  think,  I  think  we're  in  one  hell  of  a 
spot." 

The  situation  changed  day  by  day.  Conservatives  were  fascists; 
liberals  were  communists.  In  some  countries  people  had  forgotten 
how  to  talk,  in  others  they  were  beginning  to  forget: 

"What're  you  doing  on  that  soap  box,  Mister?" 

"I'm  arguing  for  peace,  officer." 

"A  comie,  eh?  C'mon.  I'm  taking  you  to  the  F.B.I." 

Peace  conferences  in  Paris  and  New  York  had  dark  undercurrents. 
In  the  U.  S.  men  were  tried  for  espionage;  in  Russia  there  were  no 
real  trials,  only  confessions.  Where  was  all  this  going  to  end?  In  five 
short  years  the  world  was  ablaze,  the  people  of  all  countries  nervous, 
tense,  suspicious.  The  truth  was,  there  was  no  end.  The  race  was  too 
fast,  the  momentum  too  great.  The  little  countries  and  the  big,  the 
small  men  and  the  great,  just  went  stumbling  on  and  on  to  the  abyss. 

In  January  of  1950  there  was  talk  in  the  United  States  of  the 
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Hydrogen  Bomb,  a  possibility  since  the  explosion  of  the  A  Bomb. 
Talk  started  to  become  reality  when  the  jeweled  opera  goers  of  Wag- 
ner's Meistersinger  in  the  Academy  of  Music  read  the  January  31 
Inquirer  headlines:  TRUMAN  ORDERS  H  BOMB  DEVELOP- 
MENT. The  New  York  Daily  News  and  Journal  American  followed 
suit  the  next  day  somewhat  more  forcibly:  HELL  BOMB  ORDERED 
BUILT,  and  our  only  active  battleship  was  stuck  on  a  rock. 

The  world  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  After  seven  months  of 
silence  the  press  disclosed  that  the  H  bomb  tests  on  Ujelang  Island 
in  the  Marshalls  were  successful.  The  whole  atoll  had  disappeared 
beneath  the  Pacific.  Frantic  calls  for  atomic  controls  were  telegraphed 
to  Lake  Success,  mainly  from  the  smaller  countries,  from  Manila,  the 
Hague,  and  Port  au  Prince  in  Haiti.  The  Department  of  State  again 
expressed  willingness  to  confer  with  the  great  powers.  Answers  were 
received  from  Britain,  France  and  Canada.  The  result  of  the  August, 
1950  quadrangular  meeting  on  Ascension  Island  was  kept  secret,  but 
it  was  heard  that  Canada  was  setting  up  huge  radar  networks  on  her 
western  and  northern  frontiers. 

Harwell  in  England  and  Oak  Ridge  in  Tennessee  reported  simul- 
taneously that  somewhere  in  the  Siberian  wastes  a  Hydrogen  type 
bomb  had  been  exploded.  At  the  same  time  Radio  Moscow,  calling 
all  the  important  cities  of  the  world  from  New  York  to  Singapore, 
announced  with  no  uncertain  bravado  that  the  USSR  had  exploded 
several  "Peace"  bombs,  several  times  more  powerful  than  the  Amer- 
ican Ujelang  bomb,  on  the  Tundra  steppes.  The  events  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession.  A  week  after  the  "Peace  Bomb" 
explosions,  Malekovitch,  the  Russian  delegate  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, after  a  dramatic  and  fiery  speech  in  defense  of  peace  and  liberty, 
announced  that  the  USSR  had  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  UN. 
The  heavy  set,  tall  delegate  stalked  out  of  the  chamber,  followed  by 
the  fat  one  from  the  Ukraine,  and  the  four  small  ones  from  Hungary, 
Roumania,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland.  The  withdrawals  turned  to 
stampedes.  People's  China  delegates  galloped  from  the  Assembly; 
Argentina  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  tip-toed  out  during  a  gen- 
eral debate,  without  making  any  fuss,  and  immediately  made  a  de- 
fensive and  offensive  military  alliance,  contrary  to  all  the  principles 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  the  Pan  American  Union.  Switzer- 
land applied  for  admission  and  was  accepted. 

Delhi,  India  called  a  general  draft  of  all  able  bodied  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms. 

Tel  Aviv:  "Men  from  the  Kibbutzim!    Join  the  new  Haganah!" 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  voted  unanimous- 
ly for  a  100  unit  air  force. 

Monrovia:   "Liberia  contributes  her  complete  navy  of  one  de- 
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stroyer  and  three  fishing  craft,  useful  for  espionage  purposes,  to  the 
cause  of  justice." 

London:  "According  to  the  last  BBC  announcement  the  War 
Office  is  recalling  the  British  garrison  from  Khartoum,  and  most  of 
the  military  personnel  from  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Zanzibar  and 
Aden." 

Rome  was  calling  home  her  legions.  Who  was  to  pull  the  trigger 
first? 


'All  the  difficulties  of  the  S  n9m  fission  project  have  been 
overcome,  the  fission  agent  and  motivation  power  has  been  com- 
pleted." 

'When  is  the  time?" 

"20:20,  three  days  from  tomorrow.  The  whole  atomic  system 
has  just  been  transferred  into  a  gaseous  moderator.  The  chem- 
ical composition  of  the  encircling  negotrons  has  not  been 
harmed." 

*  #  #  * 

"Extry,  extry,  read  all  about  it,  extra!" 

"Paris  Matin,  de  grandes  nouvelles,  lisez!" 

"Extra,  extra,  grosse  Neuigkeiten  in  Amerika!" 

STATE  OF  FLORIDA,  UPPER  MEXICO  ERASED  FROM 
MAP!!! 

The  President  called  an  emergency  session  of  Congress:  "I  ask 
of  this  Congress,  therefore  that  regardless  of  party,  united,  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy  who  has  already  destroyed  half  of  Central  America 
with  Peace  Bombs  and  determines  to  destroy  the  world,  they  declare 
war  on  the  USSR  and  her  allies." 

And  in  Moscow:  "It  is  now  evident  that  the  horrible  catastro- 
phies  of  Florida  and  Mexico  were  engineered  by  the  United  States  to 
test  her  new  bombs  and  bring  about  a  cause  for  war  against  our 
Motherland.   For  our  existence  the  U.  S.  must  be  defeated." 

The  wires  hummed  between  Washington,  London,  Paris,  Bonn 
and  Rome.  Grand  alliances  and  little  alliances  were  in  the  making. 
Switzerland,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  Israel  formed  the  Quadruple  De- 
fensive Peace  Entente,  and  mobilized  to  defend  their  sovereignties. 
South  Africa  and  Argentina  had  a  secret  agreement  Avith  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR  not  to  interfere  with  Great  Power  affairs  until 
the  East- West  struggle  was  completed. 

The  Pope  declared  a  world-wide  month  of  prayer.  Pilgrims  flock- 
ed to  the  Eternal  City  by  the  thousands  from  all  over  the  world. 

In  most  cases  there  were  no  formal  announcements;  armies  just 
marched.    India,  perhaps  motivated  by  expansionist   "Lebensraum" 
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tendencies  had  already  invaded  Nepal,  Pakistan,  Afghanistan  and 
was  entering  Iran  when  its  armies  were  recalled  because  of  severe  re- 
ligious uprisings  by  the  fanatic  Kali  worshiping  Thugs,  or  Stranglers, 
in  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Cawnpore,  Luc-know,  Benares  and  Amritzar. 
Civil  war  was  imminent.  In  the  meantime  Argentine  tanks  had  roll- 
ed over  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Bolivia,  and  blockbusters  with  soft- 
ening bombs  had  flown  over  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Quito  and  Lima.  Sing- 
ing, laughing,  felt-hatted  Afrikaners  from  South  Africa,  supported 
by  armored  divisions  smashed  into  Rhodesia  and  Tanganyika,  with 
their  eventual  goal  the  Uranian  fields  in  the  Congo.  The  crack 
"Malan  Korps"  was  having  trouble  at  home  with  the  Zulus  who  had 
drummed  the  whole  Bantu  nation  on  the  warpath.  Several  Zouave 
outposts  in  Algeria:  Forth  Chartlet,  Tendouf,  and  Fort  Motylinski, 
had  lowered  the  Tricoleur  in  defeat  at  the  hands  of  troops  of  the  Erg 
desert  Arabs.  The  kings  of  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia  were  preaching  a 
Jihad,  which  was  to  combine  all  Moslems  of  the  Near  and  Middle 
East  against  the  nearest  enemy.  Israel  became  apprehensive,  asked 
for  Swiss  aid,  and  received,  instead  of  the  expected  francs,  a  detach- 
ment of  yodeling  mountain  troops,  returned  with  thanks,  as  they  were 
found  unsuited  for  the  desert. 

The  American  Broadcasting  Company  instructed  the  people  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Washington  and  other  cities  in 
the  new  Metropolitan  Evacuation  Plan.  'Above  all,  panic  is  to  be 
avoided.  The  Middle  West,  South  West,  South  East,  and  northern 
areas  are  militarily  safe."  In  London  and  in  Paris,  in  Berlin  and 
Rome,  in  Canberra,  Tokio  and  Shanghai,  masses  of  people  were  fight- 
ing and  clawing  to  leave  the  cities.  Panic  was  not  avoided.  An  acci- 
dent at  the  Jersey  entrance  of  the  Lincoln  Tunnel  caused  a  riot  laid 
low  two  hours  later  by  mounted  police  with  billies.  The  "Circulez, 
circulez"  of  the  gendarmes  sounded  day  and  night,  the  Thames  be- 
came stagnant  with  boats,  and  die  quick  wit  of  the  Berliners  was 
silent  for  once.  Poor  little  people,  everywhere,  running  around  and 
around  and  around,  knowing  not  which  way  to  turn. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  East-West  war,  according  to  a  general 
agreement  of  the  military  staffs  of  the  U.  S.,  Britain,  Canada,  France 
and  other  western  powers,  air  armadas  carrying  Hydrogen  Bombs  were 
to  take  off  for  eastern  destinations. 

Feb.  20,  1951.  "AP  Palomar,  Cal.  Astronomers  from  Palomar  ob- 
servatory in  California  report  the  very  unusual  phenomena  of  a  white 
dwarf  traveling  at  an  incomprehensible  speed  through  our  galaxy  in 
the  direction  of  our  solar  system.  Calculations  show  that  the  star 
must  explode  at  a  distance  of  one  and  one  half  light  years  from  the 
sun.    Slight  tremors  on   Earth  may  be  expected,   but  are   unlikely. 
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Radio  communications  will  be  disrupted  for  a  while.  The  source  of 
the  star's  motivation  is  not  known." 

Who  cared  about  some  bearded  astronomers  in  Palomar?  It  was 
the  next  day  which  was  important.  At  a  synchronized  wireless  signal 
from  Greenwich,  massed  jet  bombers  from  military  and  commercial 
airports,  Idlewild,  La  Guardia,  National  Airport,  Croydon,  Temple- 
hof  and  Gatow,  taxied  to  take  off.  United  States  Air  Force  planes 
passing  over  London  were  joined  by  the  British,  the  British  by  the 
French,  and  so  forth,  until  the  Combined  Western  Aircraft  numbered 
well  over  half  a  million.  Over  a  predestined  point  they  spread  out, 
heading  for  Moscow,  Rostov,  Kiev,  Leningrad,  Vladivostok,  Canton, 
Nanking  and  Chungking.  The  report  from  the  Canadian  radar  sys- 
tem was  expected  by  the  West.  Soviet  and  Peoples'  China  air  fleets, 
laden  with  Peace  Bombs  had  passed  over  Dakar  on  the  east  and  Mid- 
way Island  on  the  west.    They  would  find  the  cities  empty,  deserted. 

And  where  were  the  little  actors  in  this  drama  of  nations?  Raoul 
D.  was  back  in  Paris,  filling  out  forms  in  triplicate  on  his  activities  in 
Hanoi;  Kathryn  L.  was  cooking  beefsteak  for  her  husband  in  Surray; 
Vladimir  S.,  during  an  officers'  initiation  in  Plobsk  was  accidentally 
drowned  in  vodka,  a  great  loss  to  Mother  Russia,  and  James  M.  was 
now  flying  a  jet  bomber  over  Poland: 

"Croydon  Airdrome  to  Marshal,  XX2,  wing  commander  Western 
Aircraft  over  Poland;  prepare  to  distribute  forces  toward  Moscow- 
Leningrad-Kiev-over." 

"Marshall  to  Croydon,  message  received." 

And  the  aircraft  droned  on  through  the  heavens: 

"Nice  flying  weather,  eh  Jeff!" 

"Yeah,  some  sky.  Not  a  cloud.  I  used  to  take  my  girl  walking 
on  days  like  this.  Wind's  just  right  for  kites,  they'd  be  a  mile  up  I'll 
bet.  Bad  for  the  trees  though,  they're  likely  to  bud  and  freeze  up 
later,  and  the  birds,  they'll  be  wondering  why  they  ever  left  Central 
Park.   Look  at  the  sun,  Jim!" 

"The  sun,  big  and  warm,  and  ....  sunny.  Makes  you  feel  pretty 
good  inside,  sort  of  like  everything  going  to  be  O.K." 

And  it  happened.  No  one  on  this  planet  ever  knew  how,  it  all 
came  too  fast,  thanks  for  that.  The  sun  split  on  contact  with  the 
other  star  and  the  planets,  burning  then  freezing,  were  hurled  out  into 
far  space.  Misery  and  suffering,  happiness  and  joy  were  at  an  end, 
there  was  no  more  thought  on  earth. 

^  ^  tP  * 

"Fission  has  been  achieved.  The  atom  S  n9m  has  been  split 
successfully.  We  could  call  this  moment  the  beginning  of  the 
atom  age,  an  age  of  fruitfullness  and  progress,  an  age  bringing 
the  end  of  sorrow  and  despair.   We  are  triumphant  over  nature." 
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THE  PEA-GREEN  DRAGON 

Jill  McAnney 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  Pea-Green  Dragon  who  lived  in 
an  Enchanted  Forest  along  with  many  other  dragons,  fairies,  and  other 
mythological  creatures.  It  would  be  nice  to  say  that  he  was  happy 
there,  but  he  was  not.  True,  he  had  a  castle  with  a  central-heating 
system  and  four  pearl  bathtubs,  dragon  size,  but  there  were  also  many 
mirrors  and  his  defects  were  thus  plainly  brought  to  his  attention 
every  time  he  passed  them. 

In  the  first  place,  he  was  undersized.  Of  course  he  was  still  plenty 
large  enough  to  scare  people,  but  still  not  quite  large  enough  to  be  a 
match  for  the  other  dragons  in  the  forest.  Then,  his  color  was  a  defi- 
nite disadvantage.  Other  dragons  were  normal  colors,  such  as  yellow, 
green,  red,  or  blue.  None  had  a  bilious  color  like  his.  Then  again,  he 
was  a  non-allegorical  dragon  and  was  therefore  looked  down  on  by 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Forest.  So  he  hid  in  his  castle  and 
developed  mythological  complexes  and  failed  to  fulfill  his  purpose  in 
life,  which,  since  he  was  a  dragon,  was  to  carry  people  off. 

One  day,  while  walking  through  the  woods,  the  Pea-Green 
Dragon  met  a  Red  Dragon.  This  dragon  was  very  large  and  breathed 
fire  through  his  nose  in  the  most  fearful  way.  Our  dragon,  who  ad- 
mired him  very  much,  managed  to  produce  a  few  feeble  puffs  of  smoke 
in  greeting.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  the  Red  Dragon  said, 
"You  have  an  Inferiority  Complex."  The  Pea-Green  Dragon  only 
looked  sad. 

"You  ought  to  do  something  about  it,"  continued  the  Red 
Dragon. 

"What?"  sighed  the  Pea-Green  Dragon. 

"Why,  carry  off  a  couple  of  fair  damsels,  of  course,"  said  the  Red 
One  and  galloped  away. 

The  Pea-Green  Dragon  thought  this  over  carefully  and  decided 
he  was  right,  so  he  went  gallumphing  through  the  woods  and,  by  luck, 
found  a  very  beautiful  Princess  with  long,  black  hair  and  asked 
politely  if  he  might  carry  her  off.  The  Princess,  who  was  having  an 
argument  with  her  parents  over  the  question  of  a  new  crown,  said 
why,  of  course,  and  climbed  on  his  back.  The  Dragon  took  her  back 
to  his  castle  where  she  was  very  happy,  being  particularly  entranced 
by  the  central-heating  system. 

The  next  day  the  Pea-Green  Dragon  met  another  Princess.  She 
had  long  golden  hair,  and  she  also  consented  to  be  carried  off,  because 
she  had  several  sisters  at  home  and  felt,  very  rightly,  that  she  would 
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never  be  missed.  She  climbed  on  the  Dragon's  back  and  rode  to  his 
castle  where  she  also  was  very  happy,  being  particularly  entranced  by 
the  four  pearl  bathtubs. 

The  third  day  the  Dragon  met  a  Beggar-Maid  who  was  looking 
for  strawberries.  He,  being  naive,  thought  she  was  a  princess,  but  she 
explained  very  honestly  that  she  wasn't  at  all.  But  a  damsel  is  a 
damsel,  and  as  the  Beggar-Maid  felt  quite  sure  that  she  would  be 
beaten  when  she  returned  home  without  the  strawberries,  which  were 
impossible  to  procure  at  that  season,  she  climbed  on  his  back  anyway 
and  they  gallumphed  back  to  the  castle  where  the  Beggar-Maid  was 
particularly  entranced  by  the  many  mirrors. 

The  fourth  day  the  Dragon  met  a  Prince  who  was  armed  from 
top  to  toe  in  silver  armor  and  riding  a  White  Charger,  because  that 
is  what  princes  wore  and  rode. 

"Yoicks!  Also  Tally-ho!"  shouted  the  Prince,  not  because  he 
wanted  to,  but  because  that  is  what  princes  are  supposed  to  do  upon 
seeing  a  dragon.  Privately  he  thought  it  rather  a  shame  to  pick  on  a 
dragon  of  that  size  and  color  but  that  was  the  custom,  so  he  did.  The 
Dragon  turned  tail  and  ran  and  the  Prince  cried  "Giddap!"  to  his 
charger  and  gave  chase,  making  it  all  quite  according  to  form.  The 
Dragon  having  a  headstart,  reached  the  castle  first  and  drew  up  the 
drawbridge.  The  Prince,  arriving  soon  after,  dismounted,  swam 
the  moat,  and  climbed  in  a  window. 

The  first  person  he  saw  was  the  Dark  Princess.  He  asked  if  she 
would  like  to  be  rescued  and  she  said  yes,  please,  because  that  is  the 
customary  thing  to  say  and  all  princesses  are  polite. 

The  second  person  he  saw  was  the  Fair  Princess.  He  asked  if  she, 
too,  would  like  to  be  rescued  and  she  said  yes,  please,  also  because 
that  is  the  customary  thing  to  say  and  because  all  princesses  are  polite. 
The  third  person  he  saw  was  the  Beggar-Maid  who  was  admiring 
herself  in  one  of  the  mirrors.  Upon  being  asked  if  she  would  like  to 
be  rescued  she  said  she  was  not  sure  but  would  let  him  know.  Beggar- 
Maids  do  not  have  to  be  polite. 

So  the  Prince  sought  out  the  Dragon  and  challenged  him.  They 
fought  for  three  days  and  three  nights  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
Prince  was  victorious  and  the  Dragon  lay  flat  on  his  back  with  his 
tail  pathetically  thumping  the  ground.  The  Prince  then  turned  to  the 
three  maidens  who  had  formed  the  cheering  section  and  claimed  their 
hands  in  marriage.  But  the  two  Princesses  flung  themselves  upon  the 
Dragon,  binding  his  wounds  and  bathing  his  head,  and  flatly  refusing 
to  leave  him.  The  Prince  then  turned  to  the  Beggar-Maid  and  asked 
her  to  come  with  him  because  he  knew  that  his  Royal  Parents  would 
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never  believe  him  when  he  said  that  he  had  ruined  his  shiny  new 
armor  in  rescuing  a  lady  unless  he  brought  the  lady  along  for  proof. 
And  the  Beggar-Maid,  who  never  could  bear  to  play  second  fiddle  to 
anyone,  agreed,  so  they  left  and  rode  home  on  the  White  Charger. 

It  would  be  nice  to  say  that  they  lived  happily  ever  after,  but  they 
did  not,  for  she  was  a  shrew  and  the  marriage  was  never  quite  accepted 
in  the  best  society  anyhow,  but  the  Pea-Green  Dragon  and  the  two 
Princesses  did  live  happily  ever  after  in  the  Enchanted  Castle  with 
the  central-heating  system  and  neither  Princess  ever  regretted  that  she 
had  not  been  rescued  by  the  Prince. 
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POSTER  ON  A  PARIS  WALL 

October  29,  1949 

The  grey  cold  wind  from  Brittany — from  further  out  than  Brittany- 
Crossed  the  Seine  today  and  seized  the  city; 
Ruffled  the  printed  feathers  of  a  newstand,  made  them  flap, 
Made  the  gathered  grief-hushed  people 
Burrow  tightened  fists  still  deeper 
Into  pockets,  as  they  sat 

and  waited. 

Ripped  a  paper  tatter  from  a  poster; 

The  very  wall  cooperated,  its  chilly  bricks 

Numbing  the  paste's  flat  grip  into  release 

To  slough  into  the  wind  a  sign  nine  days  outdated. 

A  prophetic  word  still  clings,  Unique, 

But  only  had  a  future  limit  no  one  saw, 

That  dark  peak,  which  intercepted  France's  star 

And  shattered  a  Stradavarius  on  the  bleak  Azore. 

Tomorrow  fresh  white  paste,  eager  to  grasp, 

Eager  to  cover,  will  fasten  over  what  remains 

A  garrulous  winding  cloth  proclaiming  something  gay, 

A  circus  act,  a  dance  on  All  Saint's  Day. 

The  grey  cold  wind  from  Brittany  will  then  have  gone, 
The  air  will  have  the  warmness  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
Paris,  as  no  other  city  ever  can,  will  smile  again. 

But  fists  will  still  be  tight  and  deep  in  pockets,  by  the  Seine. 

Sperry  Lea 
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We  are  happy  to  include  in  this,  the  summer  issue,  an  article  by 
Ira  Reid,  sociology  professor  at  Haverford,  and  line  drawings  of  Fritz 
Janschka,  resident  artist  at  Bryn  Mawr.  Counterpoint  is  encouraged 
by  the  new  authors  who  appear  this  time  and  looks  forward  to  many 
more  next  year. 
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SOCIAL  INTEGRATION 
AND  GROUP  AIMS 

Ira  De  A.  Reid 

The  ways  by  which  human  beings  grow  out  of  themselves  and 
establish  wider  and  profounder  relations  with  one  another,  in  which 
they  develop  the  sense  of  their  obligation  to  and  responsibility  for 
others,  in  which  they  grow  more  perceptive  of  the  personalities  of 
themselves  and  of  others,  and  build  up  the  complex  structure  of  nearer 
and  wider  associations — these  ways  are  among  the  most  fascinating 
processes  of  living.  For  the  individual  seeking  such  adjustment  the 
ways  are  easy.  But  more  difficult  and  more  formidable  than  any  of 
these  problems  of  individual  adjustments  are  those  created  by  the 
presence  of  a  main  division  of  humanity  marked  off  by  color,  religion, 
or  physical  traits  from  a  dominant  people. 

In  such  a  situation  is  the  Negro- American  or  the  Jewish-American. 
His  status  in  the  United  States  is  distinctly  one  of  partial  accommo- 
dation. He  is  at  once  a  part  of  and  apart  from  the  social  milieu  in 
which  he  lives.  He  is,  in  theory,  a  growing  part  of  the  widening  com- 
munity to  eventual  integration,  subject  to  all  of  its  vagaries  and  oppor- 
tunities, and,  in  practice,  a  person  living  in  a  caste-like,  separate  social 
order  that  permits  aggressive  behavior  against  the  power-holding  race 
or  religion. 

In  the  first  milieu  the  theory  and  symbols  of  social  integration  are 
taught  and  are  a  part  of  the  legal  structure.  It  is  here  that  the  prin- 
ciples and  structure  of  democracy  are  learned,  where  the  processes  and 
techniques  of  gradualism  and  evolutionary  social  action  are  proposed 
and  illustrated.  However,  the  Negro  and  the  Jew  cannot  subsist  com- 
pletely on  the  theory  and  abstractions  of  the  wider  community.  There 
must  be  some  escape  from  the  frustrations  of  non-fulfillment.  This 
escape  is  found  in  the  racial  or  religious  community  with  its  "permis- 
sion to  hate,"  its  promise  of  fulfillment,  its  aggressive  behavior,  its 
racial  or  religious  aims. 

The  Negro  community  with  its  racial  aims  is  an  ecological  and 
a  social  unit.  It  is  able  to  operate  effectively  as  a  political  unit  and 
gain  representation  in  the  government  of  the  total  society.  In  the 
economic  and  educational  spheres  it  participates  in  the  larger  society, 
though  its  economic  problems  are  intensified  by  the  majority  status 
of  its  members;  its  educational  problem  is  seriously  affected  by  resi- 
dential segregation;  its  ecological  organization  is  a  result  of  prejudice 
as  well  as  of  the  "normal  expansion  of  the  city;"  it  is  a  social  unit 
partly  because  its  members  are  not  allowed  to  compete  in  the  total 
society;  and  some  of  its  organizations  are  oriented  around  improving 
its  status  in  the  total  society. 
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All  of  this  indicates  that  the  race-conscious,  discriminated-against 
American  leads  a  double  life,  observing,  on  one  hand,  most  of  the 
technical  forms  of  the  democratic  community,  and  on  the  other  pro- 
moting strong  bonds  of  sub-group  interests  and  adjustment  of  racial 
and  religious  aims.  Since  the  fulfillment  of  his  life  in  either  group  is 
never  attained,  his  adjustment  is  always  problematical  and  his  philos- 
ophy is  at  most  fimes  slanted  in  favor  of  the  sub-group  where  he  finds 
his  easiest  adjustment — among  his  people  and  their  racial  aims.  This 
marginal  status  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  in  the  normal  or  larger 
society  the  Negro  and  the  Jew  are  more  or  less  continuously  sub- 
jected to  stimulations  to  which  they  cannot  always  acquire  actual  irre- 
sponsiveness,  and  to  which  they  cannot  react  directly  without  suffering 
a  real  or  imagined  disadvantage.  Yet,  if  Negroes  and  Jews  withdraw 
to  their  own  racial  and  religious  communities  they  find  an  inadequacy 
which  does  not  permit  their  full  social  adjustment.  They,  therefore, 
gain  some  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  have  a  hyphenated  status  or 
relationship  with  the  larger  community. 

Social  integration  of  the  American  peoples  is  at  once  a  program 
of  pragma  and  dogma.  It  is  the  facet  of  democracy  that  means  popu- 
lar government,  personal  freedom,  a  recognition  of  popular  will  and 
individual  rights  where  everyone  may  take  part  in  life  as  a  cultural 
agent,  despite  his  race,  creed,  color  or  previous  conditions  of  servitude. 

Group  aims  in  this  instance  are  based  upon  a  consciousness  of 
"race"  and  "religion,"  a  group  that  must  be  served,  that  must  be 
fought  for,  to  which  one  must  be  loyal.  To  the  outsider,  the  "race" 
of  the  race-conscious,  the  "religion"  of  the  faith-conscious,  may  appear 
to  be  an  imaginative  construction,  but  to  one  procreated  within  that 
framework  race  is  a  reality,  in  a  sense,  a  personal  experience. 

The  American  community  that  is  motivated  by  a  racial  or  re- 
ligious aim  easily  and  readily  believes  in  a  portentous  destiny  for  the 
"race"  and  the  "religion."  It  believes  in  a  better  future.  While  it 
suffers  and  "envisions  the  stars"  it  at  the  same  time  satisfies  the  human 
need  for  feelings  of  worth  and  superiority  which  the  larger  community 
denies.  Meanwhile,  it  is  aware  of  and  emphasizes  its  past  and  present 
exploitation  to  the  idealogical  discomfiture  of  the  larger  community 
which  emphasizes  social  integration — for  all  save  those  who  are  re- 
garded as  "different." 

In  such  a  plight;  and  until  the  two  diverse  ends  of  the  total  and 
the  restricted  community  are  fused,  the  position  of  the  Negro-Amer- 
ican and  of  the  Jewish-American  is  very  similar  to  that  described  by 
Matthew  Arnold — each  lives  "between  two  worlds,  one  dead,  one 
powerless  to  be  born." 


THE  WINTER  ICE 

Melanie  Hewitt 

The  little  girls  in  their  pale  dresses  and  long  sashes  were  stream- 
ing past  the  potted  palms  when  Alice  arrived,  still  arranging  the  pink 
hair-ribbon  in  her  long  brown  hair.  By  the  time  she  reached  the  ball- 
room Miss  Charles  was  already  beginning  the  monotonous  opening 
march,  and  the  girls  and  boys  had  lined  up  along  opposite  sides  of 
the  room.  She  joined  the  line  at  the  end  and  trudged  stiffly  after 
Penny  Frazier,  the  pink  and  fat,  until  she  was  paired  with  the  boy 
on  the  end  of  the  boy's  line.  He  too  was  fat,  with  rather  thin  black 
hair  and  glasses,  and  Alice  spent  the  beginning  of  the  dance  fluffing 
out  her  dress,  which  had  gotten  crushed  in  the  car.  They  were  waltz- 
ing, and  they  both  had  trouble  with  the  right  turn  so  Miss  Forrest 
soon  appeared  to  coach  them.  Alice  blushed  and  tried  as  hard  as  she 
could  to  step,  step,  turn,  but  she  always  tripped  on  the  boy's  feet.  She 
knew  all  the  other  couples  were  watching,  glad,  for  once  at  least,  to 
be  themselves  and  not  her.  Suddenly,  as  she  looked  miserably  over 
her  shoulder,  she  saw  Frank's  blond  head  at  the  other  end  of  the 
big  room.  She  gasped,  and  the  boy  looked  up,  thinking  that  he  had 
stepped  on  her.  She  shook  her  head  slightly,  smiled  blindingly  at 
Miss  Forrest,  and  did  a  fair  right  turn.  Miss  Forrest  smiled  dubiously 
back  and  departed  to  help  a  becalmed  couple  nearby.  Alice  and  the 
boy  agreed  at  once  to  turn  only  left  and  proceeded  in  relative  har- 
mony. 

Alice  was  thinking  about  Frank.  She  had  met  him  the  week  be- 
fore and  had  won  the  Lucky  Spot  dance  with  him.  They  hadn't  talked 
much,  and  she  only  knew  he  went  to  public  school  and  was  going  to 
join  the  Boy  Scouts.  She  didn't  even  know  his  last  name,  but  she 
liked  him  because  he  was  tall,  and  because  he  said  he  hated  dancing 
school  too.  He  had  played  with  the  gold  band  she  wore  on  her  right 
hand,  and,  toward  the  end  of  their  dance  together  had  squeezed  her 
hand  so  hard  that  the  ring  cut  into  her  fingers. 

"That  hurts,"  Alice  had  said,  as  winningly  as  possible. 

"I  know,"  he  had  replied  calmly,  "I  like  to  do  it."  He  had  gone 
on  squeezing  her  fingers.  It  was  quite  painful,  but  Alice  had  been 
glad  that  he  liked  something  about  her. 

Now,  as  the  first  dance  ended,  Alice  was  hoping  that  Frank  would 
ask  her  for  the  second  one.  It  was  a  Lucky  Spot  dance  again.  Per- 
haps he  would  think  she  was  lucky  for  those  and  ask  her  so  they  could 
win  again.  The  music  stopped,  the  fat  boy  ducked  his  head  and 
hurried  to  the  boys'  side  and  sat  down.  Alice  herself  walked  as  grace- 


fully  as  possible  to  an  empty  seat  in  the  middle  of  the  girls'  line. 
Frank  couldn't  miss  seeing  her;  she  was  almost  opposite  him. 

"All  right,  now  the  gentlemen  may  ask  the  ladies  for  the  next 
dance,"  Miss  Forrest  said  firmly.  Alice  watched  Frank  as  he  crossed 
the  floor  toward  her,  and  she  had  almost  begun  a  smile  when  he 
sheered  off  to  the  right  and  asked  Althea  Gibson,  who,  with  her  long 
blond  hair,  her  horse,  and  her  handmade  French  dresses,  was  the  most 
glamorous  person  Alice  knew.    She  loathed  her. 

At  this  moment  a  thin,  pale  boy  named  George  appeared  and 
bowed  jerkily  before  her.  Alice  curtsied  to  him  and  danced  off,  turn- 
ing whenever  possible  to  watch  Frank  and  Althea.  At  last  the  Lucky 
Spot  was  occupied  by  the  fat  boy  of  the  first  dance  and  a  little  red- 
headed girl.  The  girl  got  a  box  of  chocolates  and  the  boy  got  a  model 
plane  set.  All  returned  gloomily  to  their  places.  Then  Miss  Forrest 
began  to  teach  the  children  a  new  step,  and  they  moved  in  lines,  the 
width  of  the  ballroom  between  them.  When  this  was  finally  over, 
Miss  Forrest  announced  that  the  next  dance  would  be  a  waltz  and 
that  a  prize  would  be  given  to  the  best  couple. 

Alice  looked  at  Frank.  His  blue  suit  was  rumpled  and  his  blond 
hair  slick  with  water.  She  wanted  him  to  come  over  to  her  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world.  He  moved  slowly  toward  the  girls' 
side,  his  face  expressionless,  his  eyes  on  the  red  hangings  behind  them. 
Alice  lowered  her  eyes  for  a  minute — she  just  couldn't  look.  She  saw 
the  ring,  and  suddenly  she  took  it  off  and  held  it  in  her  hand.  Frank 
was  still  approaching.  He  was  looking  at  the  girls  now,  frowning 
slightly  when  a  pretty  one  was  chosen  by  quicker  boys.  Alice  squeezed 
the  ring,  then  quickly  held  it  up  like  a  telescope  and  looked  through 
it — at  Frank.  She  smiled  at  him  and  at  the  ring.  He  came  toward  her, 
and  she  was  putting  the  ring  on  again  when  she  heard  him  say, 
"Would  you  like  to  dance?"  She  looked  up.  He  was  bowing  to  the 
girl  next  to  her. 

Later  Alice  was  slowly  twisting  the  ring  as  she  climbed  into  the 
old,  grey  car  beside  her  mother.  It  was  cold  now,  and  two  white  stars 
were  showing  above  the  towers  of  the  hotel.  "Did  you  have  a  good 
time,  dear?"  mother  asked  gently. 

"Oh,  yes,  mother,"  she  said,  "there  was  a  boy  named  George.  He 
danced  with  me  twice." 

"How  was  Frank?" 

"Oh,  he  wasn't  there,"  Alice  said  absently.  "He  must  be  sick." 
She  was  thinking  hard  about  the  pale  beaches  and  black  rocks  of  the 
summer,  and  the  long  days  alone  in  the  sand. 


LANDSCAPE 

In  one  stroke 
of  the  brush 
the  bent  trees 
bow  on  the  wind. 

Pale  lacquer  of  light 

down  a  side, 

sword  thin, 

shows  that  somewhere, 

from  where  the  winds  come, 

is  the  sun. 

The  ebb  tide 

leaves  pools 

pale  as  pearl, 

as  the  palette-knife  sky, 

still  and  flat 

in  the  red-brown  beach, 

only  moving 

as  the  clouds  move. 

But  the  sea, 
cold  in  color, 
changing  and  dark, 
folds  on  itself, 
follows  the  trees, 
kneels  to  the  wind, 
more  strong  than  the  sun, 
and  the  world  bows  down, 
bows  with  one  stroke 
on  the  canvas. 


Mimi  Lukens 


FUGUE 

Peter  Rosenbaum 

Running,  puffing.  I  wonder  why  I  am  running  down  this  lonely 
country  road.  Running,  running.  Looking  around,  but  I  can't  see 
anything.  Funny.  I'm  running  my  fastest,  puffing  my  hardest,  and  yet 
I'm  not  feeling  any  of  the  tiredness.  But  I'm  running,  puffing.  There, 
there's  another  sign.  Couldn't  read  the  one  I  passed  when  I  started 
out  of  those  black  woods.  Next  one  said  that  I  had  gone  seven  miles, 
that  I  had  61  to  go  before  I  reached  Cliff  town.  Gosh,  but  they're  going 
slowly.  This  sign  says  58  miles  to  Clifftown.  That  means  that  ten  are 
gone  .  .  . 

That  tree  up  there.  It  frightens  me.  A  man  ahead  on  the  road. 
"Hello,  sonny.  Having  a  nice  trip?"  Yes.  "That's  nice.  Here's  a  lolli- 
pop." The  man  is  gone  already.  A  pond  just  ahead.  Lots  of  boys  in  it. 
I'll  jump  in.  Splash.  "Hi.  My  name's  Jimmy.  What's  yours?"  Bobby. 
How  long  is  the  lake,  Jimmy?  "About  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Let's  swim 
it."  O.  K.  Funny,  swimming  is  so  easy  and  so  fast.  Puffing,  but  no 
fatigue.  Here's  the  end.  So  long,  Jimmy.  "Bye." 

Running  again,  new  road.  Sign — 55  miles  to  Clifftown.  Big  red 
building  up  there.  I'll  go  in.  "Welcome  to  English,  .  .  ."  Bobby. 
"Robert!"  What  long  corridors,  and  all  the  rooms  along  each  side. 
Fun  to  run  down  them.  And  in  each  room  boys  and  girls.  Signs  in  the 
building,  too.  52  miles.  Hello,  what's  your  name?  "Ann."  Let's  go  out 
tonight,  Ann.  Oh  God!  "Bob."  Ann. 

Running  again.  Satisfied  and  running  again.  Another  building 
up  there.  A  lot  of  them.  Gone  19  miles.  "Hello.  Are  you  Robert 
Edwards?"  Yes.  "Enter  that  building  over  there."  Strange  building. 
But  what's  written  on  the  board  isn't  too  surprising.  "  jxdx  =       -\-  6." 
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The  buildings  keep  up  with  me  as  I  run,  run,  run.  20  miles  passed 
now.  German  building,  "Heute  studieren  wir  fleissig.  .  .  ."  and  Chem 
and  Philosophy.  Here's  a  girl.  I'll  let  her  go.  Another.  What's  your 
name,  beautiful?  "Helen."  I'm  Bob.  How  about  a  date?  "Sure."  That 
was  a  fine  date  we  had,  Helen.  Would  you  marry  me?  "I'd  love  to." 
Wait  till  after.  .  .  .  Long  line.  An  old  man  making  a  speech.  Keep 
waiting,  Helen!  "I  will,  Bob."  What  a  funny  building  here.  I'll  go  in. 
"Today  we  examine  the  effects  of  staphylococcus  on  humans."  "Now, 
Mr.  Edwards,  tell  me  please  where  the  peritoneal  wall  is!"  Right  here, 
sir.  "Correct."  "Right."  "Right."  "Excellent."  "Cum  laude." 

Just  a  little  while  longer,  Helen.  O.  K.?  'You  bet,  Bob."  26  miles 
past.  White  uniforms  feel  funny.  Don't  interefere  with  the  running, 
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though.  Messy  job,  late  at  night.  So  what?  Man  giving  me  certificate. 
"O.  K.,  you  may  practice  now."  Thanks.  Helen,  still  with  me?  "Yes, 
Bob."  Let's  go!  "I  now  pronounce  you  .  .  ." 

Take  these  pills  twice  a  day.  See  you  next  week.  Hello,  dear.  Yes, 
it  was  hard,  but  rewarding.  Make  sure  you  take  these  as  directed.  Not 
today,  Helen.  Lost  my  first  one.  Well,  I'll  try  to  make  up  for  it  next 
time.  Run,  run.  35  miles  gone.  33  to  Clifftown. 

Helen,  he's  marvelous.  How  does  "Bob,  Jr."  sound?  "Swell!" 

Keep  running.  Still  no  fatigue,  just  puffing.  Well,  not  very 
fatigued,  and  I've  run  37  miles.  Another  child.  This  time  a  girl. 
"Mary:  that  would  be  good,  wouldn't  it?"  That's  fine,  Helen. 

Take  these  twice  a  day.  Yes,  it  will  disappear  soon.  Hi,  junior. 
How's  that  electric  train?  Now  I'm  getting  just  a  little  tired,  but  I 
must  be  running  fast.  Gone  40  miles  already!  Helen,  you  look  sort  of 
tired.  "I  am,  Bob."  Well,  rest  for  a  while.  Son,  they  tell  me  you've  gone 
and  gotten  yourself  engaged.  True?  "Yes,  pop."  Well,  I  hope  she's  a 
good  one.  "She  is,  pop."  Your  mother  isn't  looking  too  well.  Got  to 
keep  running,  son.  Keep  up  with  the  old  man.  You  too,  Mary.  45 
miles.  Yes,  son,  if  you  can  support  a  family,  go  to  it.  Good  luck.  So 
long. 

These  pills  may  bring  on  a  reaction,  but  ignore  it.  101.4  per  cent. 
Not  too  good.  What  do  you  think  about  Helen,  doctor.  "Cancer. 
Pretty  far  gone."  Oh,  no.  "I'm  sorry,  Bob." 

Well  Mary,  now  that  your  mother  is  gone  and  Bob  Jr.  has  left, 
you  and  my  practice  are  about  all  I  have  left.  Keep  up  with  me  now. 
This  running  is  beginning  to  make  me  just  a  little  tired.  But  it's  been 
over  49  miles.  Do  you  really  mean  that  you  want  to  marry  this  fellow? 
Well,  I  hate  to  see  you  go,  but  I  guess  that's  the  way  it  must  be.  Good- 
bye, Mary! 

Run,  run,  run.  58  miles.  Only  ten  more  to  Clifftown.  Beginning 
to  feel  rather  tired.  Like  to  rest,  but  I  can't  stop  running.  Well,  I'll 
give  up  my  practice  and  get  rid  of  that  burden.  Good-bye,  people. 
Better  find  yourself  a  new  doctor.  This  one's  getting  sort  of  worn  out. 
Phew,  but  I'm  getting  tired.  But  only  five  more  miles  to  Clifftown. 
Just  keep  running,  puffing.  At  least  the  miles  are  going  faster,  now. 
Only  one  mile  to  the  town.  A  sign  ahead.  "You  are  now  entering  Cliff- 
town. Only  one  mile  to  our  famous  Cliff.  Come  and  see  it."  I  suppose 
I  should  before  .  .  .  Ahh,  here's  the  cliff.  It  looks  so  peaceful  below. 
I  wonder  what  it  would  be  like  just  to  close  my  eyes  and  jump.  .  .  . 


THE  SAND  CAKE 

Leatrice  Hoard 

The  house  was  quiet  and  still.  It  wasn't  quiet  as  much  as  it  was 
still.  There  was  no  movement  or  sign  of  movement  from  the  outside. 
The  sun  glared  on  the  white  clapboards  and  beat  unceasingly  on  the 
tile  shingles.  Along  the  path  the  violets  drooped  their  petals.  In 
waves  the  heat  rose  from  the  tar  driveway  and  hung  on  the  air  like 
thick,  colorless  fog. 

Ba-Ba  shitted  the  sand  through  her  chubby  fingers.  On  top  it 
was  warm  and  dry,  but  way  down  under,  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sand  box,  it  was  cool  and  damp.  She  dug  a  small  hole  with  her  tin 
shovel,  and  thrust  her  hand  down  to  the  moist  sand  below.  It  was 
compact  like  clay,  and  she  scratched  with  her  fingers  until  she  could 
grasp  a  handful.  Against  her  hot  face  the  cold  sand  felt  like  a  damp 
wash  rag.  When  she  rubbed  her  hand  round  on  her  cheek,  the  par- 
ticles of  sand  grated,  but  the  dampness  felt  good  on  her  skin. 

The  sun  was  almost  overhead.  When  Ba-Ba  tilted  her  head  up- 
ward the  heat  beat  on  her  face  and  made  little  drops  of  perspiration 
appear  near  her  hair  line.  She  closed  her  eyes  and  opened  them  di- 
rectly on  the  sun.  At  first  there  was  a  blur  of  bright  light,  but  slowly 
the  outline  of  a  ball  formed  through  the  wavering  brightness.  She 
closed  her  eyes  and  then  looked  at  the  patch  of  blue  sky.  There  in 
the  middle  of  the  blue  was  a  dark  splotch  which  turned  all  sorts  of 
colors.  When  she  thought  of  red,  it  was  red.  She  could  make  it  al- 
most any  color  she  wanted. 

"Barbara,  Barbara,  come  to  lunch,  dear.  Come  along  so  you  can 
get  cleaned  up  before  Daddy  comes."  Mammie  was  standing  in  the 
doorway. 

Ba-Ba  turned  the  last  sand  cake  out  from  its  mold  onto  the  wood- 
en seat.  It  was  a  star,  not  a  crumbly  star,  but  a  firm,  perfect  star. 
After  lunch  she  would  come  back  and  frost  it  with  pink  icing  made 
from  sand  and  water. 

"Bar-bar-a!" 

Ba-Ba  got  up  from  the  sand  pile  and  rubbed  her  sandy  hands  on 
the  outside  of  her  sunsuit.  Inside,  next  to  her  body,  she  could  feel 
little  pieces  of  sand  sticking  to  the  clammy  skin.  She  wished  she 
could  take  off  her  sunsuit;  it  was  much  too  hot;  but  the  strap  around 
her  neck  was  tied  too  tightly  to  get  it  undone.  Across  the  parched 
brown  grass  to  the  house  she  ran. 

"Mammie,  Mammie,  can  we  go  swimming  after  lunch?  Please, 
Mammie,  can  we?" 
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"We'll  see,  dear.  Run  upstairs  and  change  your  clothes  now. 
Here,  let  me  untie  your  sunsuit." 

"Can  I  ask  Priscilla  to  go  swimming  with  us,  can  I?" 

"We'll  see,  dear.  Now  please  run  upstairs  and  change.  Daddy 
will  be  coming  for  his  lunch." 

Grownups  were  always  that  way.  And  usually  when  Mammie 
said,  "we'll  see"  in  that  voice,  she  meant,  "Yes,  if  Daddy  says  yes  too." 
Why  couldn't  Mammie  say  "yes"  or  "probably"?  Mammie  always 
asked  Daddy  about  things.  But  sometimes  Daddy  made  Mammie  cry 
like  last  week.  Ba-Ba  had  been  coming  down  stairs.  The  stairs  were 
covered  with  soft  green  carpeting,  so  no  one  heard  her  coming. 
Mammie  was  crying,  not  real  hard  crying,  but  just  sort  of  crying  in 
her  voice. 

"If  only  you  would  take  a  week  or  two  off  and  rest.  Dick,  please. 
If  you  don't  stop  driving  yourself  at  this  writing,  you're  going  to  have 
a  worse  attack." 

"Look,  honey,  I'm  perfectly  all  right.  You  know  the  doctor  said 
there  wasn't  anything  I  could  do  about  these  spells.  And  I'm  not  do- 
ing anything  strenuous.   I'm  just  writing.   If  I  get  tired,  I  stop." 

"But  do  you  have  to  work  such  long  hours?  You're  out  there 
in  the  orchard  house  all  day  long  pecking  on  that  typewriter.  And 
when  you  come  home  for  meals,  you  just  eat  and  go  back.  That's  no 
way  for  anyone  with  any  sort  of  heart  condition,  no  matter  how  slight, 
to  live."    Mammie  was  sobbing  now.    "Please,  Dick,  please!" 

"Sweetheart!  I  promise  you  that  after  I  finish  this  book  we'll 
take  a  vacation,  you  and  Ba-Ba  and  I.  We'll  go  to  some  quiet  little 
lake  resort  and  just  spend  the  time  relaxing  in  the  sun  and  resting." 

Ba-Ba  had  gone  back  upstairs.  Mammie  would  have  acted  funny, 
if  she  had  gone  down.  That  would  be  fun,  loads  of  fun,  to  go  away 
to  a  nice  lake.  Then  there  would  be  lots  of  sand,  and  she  could  go 
swimming  every  day.  That  had  been  last  week,  and  Daddy  hadn't 
said  anything  about  it  to  Ba-Ba.  It  ought  to  be  about  time  they  were 
going.   She  must  ask  Mammie. 

The  bannister  rail  was  smooth.  Ba-Ba  put  her  feet  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  rail  and  held  on  to  the  bannister.  By  facing  the  rail  she 
could  walk  up  sideways  on  the  outside  of  the  bannister.  When  she 
looked  down,  she  got  a  funny  feeling  inside  of  her,  and  she  held  on 
tighter.  Halfway  up  she  put  one  leg  over  the  bannister  and  held  on 
still  tighter.  She  felt  for  the  soft  green  carpeting  on  the  other  side. 
Sliding  across  the  rail  to  the  stairs,  she  started  toward  her  room.  Up- 
stairs on  her  bed,  a  thin  green  dress  lay  freshly  pressed. 

When  she  came  down  again,  Mammie  was  reading  on  the  daven- 
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port.  She  had  on  a  white  dress  with  dots  on  it,  and  Ba-Ba  thought 
she  looked  very  pretty  with  her  black  hair.  Much  prettier  than  Pris- 
cilla's  mother  who  had  pale  yellow  hair  and  pulled  it  into  a  knot  at 
the  back  of  her  head. 

She  climbed  up  on  the  sofa  next  to  Mammie. 

"I  made  a  pie  today.  It  was  just  like  a  star.  I  think  maybe  it's 
a  fairy  cake,  maybe  it's  a  magic  cake." 

"What  color  frosting  did  you  put  on  it?"  Mammie  asked  while 
she  smoothed  her  hand  over  the  child's  hairline. 

"I  haven't  frosted  it  yet.  After  lunch  I'll  do  that.  Do  you  think 
a  pink  frosting  would  be  nice,  a  sparkly  pink  frosting?  Then  after 
we  went  swimming  Priscilla  and  you  and  me  could  have  a  party  and 
eat  it." 

Mammie  laughed  a  little,  and  then  she  got  serious.  "And  then 
we  might  become  enchanted,  because  after  all  the  cake  might  be 
magic." 

"That  would  be  fun."  Ba-Ba  slid  off  the  sofa  and  knelt  on  the 
floor.  She  propped  her  elbows  on  the  sofa  and  rested  her  chin  in 
her  palms. 

"Mammie  when  are  we  going  away?" 

"Going  away?  Swimming?  I  told  you  we'd  see.  Why  don't  you 
get  your  brush  and  comb  and  let  me  fix  your  hair?" 

Ba-Ba  brought  the  brush  and  comb  back  and  sat  patiently  on 
the  sofa  while  Mammie  brushed  and  combed  her  short  hair.  Some- 
times it  hurt  and  then  Ba-Ba  would  whimper. 

Ida  came  to  the  door  from  the  kitchen.  "Ma'm,  should  I  maybe 
put  the  salad  in  the  ice  box?  The  lettuce  is  getting  all  withered  up. 
Lord,  but  this  here  heat  sure  do  work  fast." 

"Maybe  you'd  better  just  put  it  in  until  Mr.  Conway  comes  for 
lunch.  He  must  have  got  wound  up  in  his  writing  and  forgotten  what 
time  it  is." 

"Yes  'um."   Ida  went  back  to  the  kitchen. 

Barbara,  why  don't  you  go  down  and  remind  Daddy  that  it's 
time  for  lunch!" 

Ba-Ba  bounced  up  from  the  floor  and  started  for  the  door.  She 
always  liked  to  go  down  to  the  orchard  house  with  Daddy  because 
Daddy  always  played  nice  games  with  her  there.  Perhaps  there  was 
time  for  one  game  of  "toss  the  pillow"  before  they  came  back  for 
lunch. 

"Don't  run,  dear,  and  get  all  hot." 

Outside  a  lazy  breeze  pretended  to  blow  the  warm  air,  but  it 
only  ruffled  the  oppressive  stillness.   The  stones  along  the  little  path 
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to  the  orchard  house  were  white  and  dazzling  in  the  sunshine.  Ba-Ba 
scuffed  her  feet  along  the  dirt  between  the  stones  and  the  flower  bed. 
The  dust  came  up  around  her  brown  sandals  in  little  puffs  and  settled 
again  on  her  shoes.  Even  the  morning  glories  on  the  vines  around 
the  orchard  house  looked  dull  with  dust  and  drooping  with  heat. 
Ba-Ba  stopped  and  listened.  It  was  quiet.  In  the  house  it  was  quiet, 
too,  but  that  was  a  different  kind  of  quietness,  that  was  a  cool  quiet- 
ness like  being  under  water.   This  was  a  hot,  heavy  quietness. 

The  door  to  the  orchard  house  was  closed.  Ba-Ba  had  to  stand 
on  her  tiptoes  to  turn  the  door  knob.  Slowly,  ever  so  slowly,  the  door 
swung  inward.  With  both  her  hands,  Ba-Ba  pushed  it.  The  air  was 
cooler  inside. 

"Daddy."  She  couldn't  see  anything  inside  because  the  sparkle 
of  the  sunlight  had  blinded  her.   There  was  no  answer. 

"Daddy."  She  could  make  out  shapes  and  forms  now.  There  was 
Daddy,  lying  on  the  couch  beside  the  fireplace.   He  was  asleep. 

She  tiptoed  over  to  him.  He  was  lying  in  a  funny  position.  His 
feet  were  still  on  the  floor  and  one  hand  was  dragging  from  the 
couch. 

"Daddy,  wake  up.  It's  time  for  lunch."  But  Daddy  didn't  wake 
up.  So  she  tickled  his  arm  which  was  hanging.  Sometimes  he  started 
tickling  her,  too,  and  then  they  both  would  laugh  and  laugh  and 
laugh.  But  Daddy  didn't  wake  up.  She  would  wait  a  while,  and  see 
if  he  woke  up  of  his  own  accord. 

The  stone  wall  on  the  inside  looked  cool.  A  chubby  hand  ran 
along  the  stones.  The  stone  was  smooth  and  cold,  colder  than  her 
sand  and  not  as  scratchy.  She  laid  her  cheek  against  the  cold  stone, 
first  one  cheek  and  then  the  other.  Then  she  laid  her  forehead  and 
her  nose  against  the  grey  stone.  A  red  tongue  ran  over  the  stone.  The 
stone  did  not  taste,  not  really  taste.  It  was  a  little  heavy  and  greyish 
tasting,  that  was  all.  When  Ba-Ba  backed  away  from  the  wall,  there 
was  a  dark  streak  on  the  stone  where  her  tongue  had  been. 

"Daddy,  please  wake  up  and  play  with  me."  She  tugged  at  the 
hanging  arm,  but  he  didn't  move.  He  was  lying  face  down  on  the 
couch.  She  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck.  "Please  wake  up  so  that 
we  can  play  'toss  the  pillow'  before  lunch.  Please,  Daddy."  But  he 
didn't  wake  up.  She  put  her  head  down  beside  his  cheek.  He  wasn't 
hot  like  she  was.  He  was  just  warm.  She  kissed  his  cheek.  "Daddy!" 
She  got  up  and  looked  around. 

Directly  in  back  of  her  was  the  fireplace.  It  was  large  and  grey. 
In  the  winter  time  sometimes  Daddy  made  a  nice  hot  fire,  and  once 
in  a  while  she  would  come  down  to  the  orchard  house  with  him. 
That  was  not  very  often  because  most  of  the  time  when  he  was  down 
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here  he  worked  at  the  desk.  He  sat  at  the  desk  and  punched  round 
things  in  a  machine.  The  machine  made  marks  on  the  paper,  and 
the  marks  were  words  and  said  things.  Ba-Ba  climbed  up  on  the  chair 
and  touched  the  machine.  There  was  a  paper  in  it  with  words  already 
written  on  it.  With  her  first  finger  she  punched  one  of  the  little 
round  things.  Click!  It  made  a  mark  on  the  paper.  Click!  Click! 
Click!  Click!  There  were  more  marks  on  the  paper. 

Ba-Ba  couldn't  read  the  marks,  but  if  you  thought  about  it  long 
enough  and  hard  enough  certainly  the  words  would  come  on  the 
paper.  She  thought  real  hard  and  punched  the  round  things.  Daddy, 
wake  up,  Daddy  wake  up.  Come  to  lunch.  That  was  what  it  said. 

She  climbed  down  from  the  chair.  "Daddy!"  she  screamed  and 
began  to  cry  right  there  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  She  stamped  her 
foot  and  went  over  to  him.  She  pulled  his  arm  again.  She  tugged.  All 
of  a  sudden  he  rolled  off  the  couch  onto  the  floor.  She  let  go  of  his 
arm.  It  fell  on  the  floor  with  a  muffled  thud.  Daddy  just  lay  there  on 
the  stone  floor  in  a  heap.  Ba-Ba  stopped  crying.  She  ran  through  the 
door  and  up  the  stone  path. 

"Mammie,  Mammie,"  she  called  as  soon  as  she  got  to  the  house. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  child,  not  so  loud,"  Ida  caught  her  by  the  arm 
as  she  came  through  the  kitchen.  "Your  mother's  resting  in  the  living 
room.  Poor  chile,  have  you  been  crying?  What  all  is  the  matter?" 

Ba-Ba  struggled  against  the  friendly  hand  that  grasped  her  arm. 
She  pushed  Ida  out  of  the  way  and  ran  into  the  living  room. 

"Daddy  won't  come.  He's  asleep  and  won't  wake  up." 

Mammie  stared  at  Ba-Ba.    "My  God!" 

"Oh  Mrs.  Conway!"  Ida  stood  in  the  door  with  her  eyes  bigger 
than  ever,  the  whites  flashing. 

Mammie  got  up  and  started  to  run.  Ida  ran  after  her.  Ba-Ba  was 
left  in  the  living  room.  She  knew  everything  would  be  all  right  now. 
Mammie  and  Ida  would  wake  up  Daddy.  Now  while  they  were  gone 
she  could  eat  one  of  the  chocolate  bars  which  Ida  hid  in  the  kitchen 
drawer. 

The  candy  bar  was  way  back  in  the  drawer  where  the  towels  were 
kept.  Ida  didn't  know  yet  that  Ba-Ba  knew  where  the  candy  was 
hidden.  Ba-Ba  took  the  bar  and  unwrapped  it.  It  was  just  plain  sweet 
chocolate  and  tasted  good.  She  hurried  it  a  little  because  they  might 
be  coming  back  any  minute.  When  the  whole  bar  was  in  her  mouth, 
she  licked  her  fingers  and  wiped  her  mouth  on  the  hand  towel. 

Ida  came  in  the  back  door.  She  was  puffing  and  the  perspiration 
was  shining  on  her  black  face.  "Stay  right  here,  chile."  In  the  study 
she  dialed  a  telephone  number.  Ba-Ba  walked  across  the  kitchen  floor 
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trying  to  step  only  on  the  black  squares.  Sometimes,  if  she  got  going 
too  fast,  it  was  hard. 

" — Dr.  Blakewell — right  away — ." 

When  Ida  put  the  telephone  back  on  the  hook  it  made  a  click. 

"Is  my  Daddy  sick?  Did  you  tell  the  doctor  to  make  my  Daddy 
well?" 

But  Ida  was  crying.  The  tears  ran  down  her  already  shiny  cheeks, 
and  her  eyes  were  red. 

Ba-Ba  went  back  into  the  living  room.  Daddy  was  asleep,  and  they 
had  to  call  the  doctor  to  wake  him  up.  Ba-Ba  hadn't  known  that  being 
asleep  could  be  being  sick.  But  the  doctor  would  wake  Daddy  up.  She 
looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror  above  the  fireplace.  She  smiled  at  the 
girl  in  the  mirror  and  then  curtsied  to  her.  It  would  be  so  much  fun 
if  the  girl  in  the  mirror  could  come  out  or  she  could  go  in  like  Alice 
Through  The  Looking  Glass. 

Ida  was  calling  on  the  telephone.  She  could  hear  the  little  click- 
ings  that  the  dial  made.  Then  there  was  an  indistinguishable  mumble. 
That  was  Ida  talking  on  the  telephone. 

Her  dress  was  sticky  against  her  skin.  If  she  went  up  and  put  her 
sunsuit  back  on,  perhaps  she  could  play  in  the  sand  pile  until  Daddy 
woke  up.  She  dragged  her  feet  upstairs  and  began  to  take  off  her  dress. 

When  she  came  down  again,  Ida  was  gone,  and  the  doctor's  car 
was  in  front  of  the  house.  The  straps  on  the  sunsuit  needed  to  be  tied 
so  she  skipped  across  the  hall  and  out  the  door.  All  the  way  to  the 
orchard  house,  she  hopped  on  one  foot,  never  once  missing  a  stone. 
Mammie  and  Ida  were  coming  out  of  the  orchard  house.  Mammie  was 
still  crying,  in  big  sobs.  Ida  was  crying,  too.  Neither  of  them  saw 
Ba-Ba.  She  stepped  over  the  flower  bed  on  the  side  of  the  path  and 
waited  until  they  went  by.  Then  she  tiptoed  up  to  the  orchard  house. 
The  doctor  was  just  coming  out. 

"Could  you  tie  my  sunsuit  straps?" 

He  leaned  down  and  took  the  two  straps. 

"Is  my  Daddy  awake  yet?" 

When  he  had  finished  tying  the  straps,  he  patted  her  on  the  head. 
"No,  little  girl,  your  Daddy  isn't  awake.  You  come  back  to  the  house 
and  let  Ida  take  care  of  you." 

He  took  her  by  the  hand  and  without  a  word  walked  back  to  the 
house  with  her.  More  people  had  arrived.  Aunt  Tish  was  in  the  kit- 
chen making  some  tea. 

Ba-Ba  climbed  up  on  the  big  stool  in  the  kitchen  and  watched 
her  take  out  a  cup  and  saucer. 

"You  stay  here  with  me,  Barbara,  honey." 
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"Aunt  Tish,  when  will  Daddy  wake  up?" 

Aunt  Tish  came  over  to  the  stool  and  put  her  arms  around  Ba-Ba. 
She  smelled  nice.  She  always  smelled  nice  with  the  same  smell.  She 
smoothed  Ba-Ba's  hair  down. 

"My  poor  dear,"  she  whispered  and  her  voice  sounded  sobbish 
just  like  Mammie's  last  week  with  Daddy. 

"Isn't  Daddy  going  to  wake  up  today?" 

"No,  dear,  your  Daddy  won't  wake  up  today  or  tomorrow.  Your 
Daddy — ."  But  the  kitchen  door  opened  and  Ida  came  in.  Aunt  Tish 
let  go  of  Ba-Ba  and  took  the  tea  she  had  poured. 

"I'll  take  this  to  Jo — I  don't  think  she'll  drink  it,  but  I  can  try." 

"Ida  when  will  Daddy  wake  up?"  But  Ida  couldn't  answer.  Her 
black  face  was  buried  in  her  ample  black  arms,  and  her  whole  body 
was  convulsed. 

Ba-Ba  remembered  the  sand  cake  that  she  had  to  frost.  She 
slipped  out  the  back  door  and  closed  the  screen  so  that  it  wouldn't 
slam.  It  was  still  hot  outside.  Uncle  Stevie  was  coming  back  from  the 
orchard  house,  very  slowly  along  the  path.  Ba-Ba  picked  a  violet  that 
was  hidden  under  the  hedge.  It  wasn't  withered  like  the  rest.  She 
would  save  it  and  put  it  on  her  cake  when  she  got  it  frosted.  She  broke 
a  dead  twig  off  the  hedge  and  began  to  scratch  in  the  dirt  beneath 
the  bush.  It  was  black  and  hard,  not  dry  like  the  sand.  She  began  to 
write.  She  thought  real  hard  and  drew  lines  with  her  stick.  She 
couldn't  read  it,  but  someone  who  had  been  to  school  and  knew  how 
to  read  could.  My  name  is  Barbara  Conway  and  I  live  in  Arlington. 
My  Daddy  is  asleep  now  and  won't  wake  up  today  or  tomorrow.  She 
stopped  writing.  When  would  Daddy  wake  up?  If  he  wasn't  going  to 
wake  up  today  or  tomorrow,  he  would  wake  up  the  next  day. 

Suddenly  she  thought  of  the  sand  cake  again.  The  stick  fell  from 
her  hand,  and  she  moved  toward  the  sand  pile.  She  would  frost  the 
magic  cake  with  pink  frosting  and  after  she  and  Priscilla  and  Mammie 
had  gone  swimming,  they  could  eat  it  and  become  enchanted. 

But  when  she  looked  for  the  sand  cake,  there  was  only  a  little  pile 
of  dried  up  sand  on  the  bench  of  the  sand  box. 
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CHECKER  CHAMP 

Horatio  Wood 

I  hadn't  met  a  person  in  the  hospital  who  didn't  refer  to  Dr. 
Trigger  as  a  "horsedoctor,"  and  they  all  said  it  with  sincerity  and 
conviction  in  their  voices.  He  looked  like  an  old  grey  mare  himself, 
grunted  and  snorted  instead  of  talking,  and  always  had  a  half-smoked 
cigar  in  his  mouth.  Hearsay  had  it  that  he'd  been  a  country  doctor 
in  some  remote  place,  and  had  been  run  out  when  civilization  finally 
got  into  this  backwoods  burg;  so  here  he  was  in  state  mental  hospital 
work.  It  sounded  plausible.  The  only  other  item  I  learned  from  the 
grapevine  was  that  he'd  been  runner-up  in  the  checker  championship 
of  Illinois  down  at  Springfield  in  1923.  But,  like  I  say,  every  bit  of 
this  was  rumor  and  needed  some  substantiation  in  my  mind. 

I  was  up  on  the  Receiving  Ward  about  two  nights  ago  when  I 
got  my  substantiation.  There  were  some  thirty  patients  on  the  ward 
and  two  were  commitments  at  four  that  afternoon.  It  was  Sunday  and 
we  were  short  of  help;  just  me  and  another  attendant  up  there. 

This  one  guy  they  brought  in  was  coming  out  of  an  alcoholic 
fog;  he  was  suffering  from  malnutrition  and  on  the  verge  of  the  D.T.'s 
you  could  see  it  in  the  strained  look  on  his  face.  He  would  walk 
up  and  down  the  main  corridor,  stop  periodically  and  ask  one  of  us 
attendants  if  he  couldn't  have  a  drink,  and  when  we  said  no,  he'd 
hurry  off  again  with  that  jittery  step  of  his.  We  usually  gave  these 
guys  paraldehyde,  but  we  needed  a  doctor's  orders  for  that;  so  I  picked 
up  the  phone  and  asked  for  Dr.  Trigger.   He  was  doctor  of  the  day. 

"Trigger  speaking."   The  earpiece  vibrated  so  much  I  winced. 

"Dr.  Trigger?  This  is  Wood  on  Z-3.  We've  got  a  new  patient  in 
here — Harwell — and  he's  on  his  way  to  the  D.T.'s,  I  think.  I  wondered 
if  some  paraldehyde  might  help." 

"Paraldehyde  .  .  .  What  do  you  want  to  do,  get  him  drunk  all 
over  again?" 

"He's  pretty  jittery,  Doctor.  Keeps  asking  me  if  he  can  have  a 
drink." 

"Wants  a  drink,  eh?"  There  was  a  slight  pause.  "Look,  Wood, 
here's  what  you  do:  mix  up  some  epsom  salts  solution — good  and 
strong — and  every  time  he  asks  for  a  drink  you  give  him  two  drams 
of  that  solution.   Got  that?" 

I  got  it  all  right.  And  I  couldn't  see  how  Harwell's  rushing  to 
the  toilet  every  few  minutes  was  going  to  help  us  any.  "Yes  sir,"  I 
said,  "I've  got  it." 

"That  ought  to  stop  him  from  annoying  you  for  liquor,  Wood." 
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"Thank  you,"  I  said.   Trigger  had  already  hung  up. 

It  was  supper  time  by  then  so  we  fed  the  boys.  Harwell  couldn't 
even  sit  still,  let  alone  eat.  Our  other  new  ward,  Bill  Van  Damme, 
was  feeling  pretty  boisterous.  He  was  also  an  alky,  but  a  voluntary 
commitment;  handsome,  well-dressed,  jovial,  back-slapping  extrovert 
with  insecurity  written  all  over  him.  Van  Damme  was  over-doing  the 
gaiety  and  getting  on  everyone's  nerves. 

Harwell  came  out  in  the  hall  and  asked  me  for  a  drink  again. 
I  took  him  down  to  the  medicine  room  and  gave  him  his  first  shot  of 
salts.  I  told  him  what  its  function  was  and  that  the  doctor  had 
ordered  it.  The  fact  that  the  doctor  had  ordered  it  was  enough  for 
him  and  he  took  it  straight. 

We  went  back  to  the  dayroom;  everyone  was  back  in  there  from 
chow.  It  was  Sunday  evening,  and  it  had  been  a  day  of  rest,  but  by 
now  everyone  was  tired  of  it  being  Sunday.  The  Chicago  papers 
were  strewn  all  over  the  tables,  and  some  patients  were  sifting  them 
to  see  if  perhaps  there  was  a  section  they'd  missed  when  they  read 
them  in  the  morning.  There  wasn't  much  to  do  but  sit  around  till 
bedtime.  Harwell  was  walking  up  and  down  the  hall  again  and  Van 
Damme  was  trying  to  cheer  up  a  suicidally  depressed  fellow  named 
Marshall  who'd  been  here  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

"Why  maybe  you're  lucky,"  said  Van  Damme,  "Maybe  you're  like 
me.  You  know  most  of  the  guys  you  see  around  here  are  crazy.  But 
I'm  just  nuts,  that's  all."  Van  Damme  laughed  and  clapped  Marshall 
on  the  back.  I  was  watching  and  listening  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room;  I  looked  around  me.  There  wasn't  a  person  in  the  room  who 
didn't  have  his  nose  buried  in  a  magazine  or  paper.  I  looked  over 
at  Van  Damme  and  Marshall.  They  were  both  watching  me,  Marshall 
with  the  look  of  a  whipped  dog.  Van  Damme  with  a  contemptuous 
Cheshire  grin  on  his  face. 

"Don't  let  the  keeper  worry  you,  Marshall,"  said  Van  Damme. 
"He  won't  bite." 

I  got  up  and  started  across  the  room. 

"Wood!"  I  turned  halfway  across  the  floor.  Dr.  Trigger  was 
standing  at  the  door,  one  hand  on  Harwell's  shoulder.  He  winked  at 
me.   "This  man  wants  a  drink,"  he  said. 

I  took  Harwell  down  the  hall  and  gave  him  another  dose.  He'd 
been  to  the  toilet  twice  already. 

When  I  got  back  Trigger  was  playing  checkers  with  one  of  the 
men.  The  whole  dayroom  atmosphere  had  brightened.  At  one  of  the 
tables  about  ten  of  the  fellows  were  working  on  a  jigsaw  puzzle  Doc 
Trigger  had  brought  over  with  him.  Van  Damme  was  over  in  his 
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corner  telling  dirty  stories  to  a  small  audience.  Eddie,  the  colored 
boy,  whom  Trigger  was  playing  checkers  with,  was  getting  the  pants 
beat  off  him;  Eddie  didn't  mind  a  bit.  Win  or  lose,  he  was  playing 
checkers  with  Dr.  Trigger  and  that  was  all  that  mattered  to  Eddie. 
The  men  watched  Trigger,  admiring  his  amazing  sureness  and  finesse; 
he  carried  on  a  conversation  with  them  as  he  played,  only  glancing 
at  the  board  when  he  moved.  He  won  three  straight  and  then  pushed 
back  his  chair. 

"And  if  there's  one  thing  I  can't  stand"  (Van  Damme's  voice  cut 
through  the  conversation  in  the  room)  "It's  these  goddam  niggers 
and  Jews  in  our  America."  The  tone  of  his  voice  suggested  that  he 
expected  a  murmur  of  applause  from  the  rest  of  the  room. 

Trigger's  back  was  to  Van  Damme.  He  grasped  the  arms  of  the 
wooden  easy  chair  he  was  in  and  swung  it  around.  When  he  spoke 
it  was  in  a  pure,  matter-of-fact  voice,  politely  questioning.  "Would 
anybody  over  there  like  to  play  some  checkers?"  Trigger  fixed  his 
look  on  Van  Damme. 

"Sure,"  said  Van  Damme.    "Be  glad  to;  play  quite  a  bit  myself." 

Everybody  else  in  the  room  cracked  a  smile  except  Doc  Trigger 
and  Harwell,  and  Harwell  didn't  know  any  better  than  Van  Damme 
did;  Trigger  didn't  say  anything — just  tapped  the  table  impatiently 
with  some  checkers  he  had  in  his  hand.  There  was  a  general  move- 
ment of  the  room's  occupants  towards  the  side  the  checker  game 
was  on. 

Eddie  got  up  and  gave  Van  Damme  his  chair.  Eddie  was  grins 
and  chuckles  all  over.  "You  better  watch  out,  Big  Boy,"  he  said  to 
Van  Damme.  "You  is  in  for  it."  Van  Damme  didn't  acknowledge 
the  remark. 

Trigger  beat  Van  Damme  unmercifully  the  first  game  with  a 
couple  of  disastrous  triple  jumps.  Eddie  laughed  when  Van  Damme 
conceded.  "Doc  Trigger's  Illinois  Checker  Champ.  I  guess  it's  too 
late  for  you  to  watch  out,  Big  Boy." 

Van  Damme  was  cornered  and  he  knew  it.  Trigger  asked  him 
to  play  another.  It  was  the  same  story  as  before  only  this  time  Van 
Damme  was  flustered  and  wouldn't  concede  the  game  even  though 
his  defeat  was  obvious  after  the  opening  gambit. 

"Take  my  place,  Eddie,"  said  Trigger.  His  voice  had  a  command- 
ing note  to  it.  Eddie  came  around  the  table  and  sat  down;  Trigger 
stood  behind  him.  Everyone  in  the  ward  was  standing  around  the 
table  except  poor  Harwell  who  was  in  the  toilet. 

The  atmosphere  in  the  room  was  as  taut  as  the  hammer  spring 
on  an  automatic  pistol.  Eddie  got  the  black  men  and  opened  the  play. 
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Both  men  played  cautiously,  carefully  trying  to  see  moves  ahead. 
Each  man  established  his  opening  position.  Van  Damme  had  been 
thinking  for  what  seemed  like  hours  over  one  move.  To  those  of  us 
who  played  checkers  it  was  obvious  that  neither  man  had  an  upper 
hand.  Van  Damme  moved  his  hand  toward  a  piece  on  the  board. 
Trigger  cut  in. 

"Don't  do  that,  Van  Damme,  unless  you  want  to  lose  the  game. 
Eddie,  here,  has  you  beaten  right  now.  If  you  move  the  man  you 
have  your  hand  on  you'll  lose.  Move  the  one  to  your  right  and  you'll 
draw." 

Van  Damme's  worried  look  and  Eddie's  out-of-character  thought- 
ful look  vanished.  The  tension  went  up  like  smoke.  All  of  a  sudden 
Van  Damme  was  just  one  of  the  boys,  just  one  of  Old  Doc  Trigger's 
checker  students. 

Trigger  didn't  smile  when  Van  Damme  thanked  him  for  the  tip. 
But  he  winked  at  me.   "Checkers  is  a  fascinating  game,"  he  said. 


DELUSION 

Night  thoughts,  sleep-dulled,  transfix  themselves  with  bold 

Pinpoints  of  consciousness  that  break  your  peace 

To  quiver,  like  slim  arrows  when  release 

From  bow  is  broken  by  the  target's  hold; 

The  pain  is  sharp,  but  welcome — one  can  find 

Relief  in  fighting  back  a  hated  form 

If  tangible.  How  different  from  the  storm 

Of  shadows  waiting  till  the  brain  grows  blind 

To  show  themselves.  Say  that  they  are  not  there; 

The  day  will  scatter  them,  as  frightened  sheep 

Flee  from  the  wolf;  they  only  enter  where 

One  has  no  refuge,  neither  thought  nor  sleep. 

Why  let  them  terrify  when  so  adept 

At  lies?  .  .  .  Though  you  have  dreamed,  you  have  not  slept. 

Elizabeth  Spalding 
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THE  CHINESE  HORSE 

Annie  Lawrie  Fabens 

A  dog's  howl  spiralled  in  out  of  the  silent  morning.  Her  hand 
shook  slightly  as  she  lifted  the  coffeepot  from  the  range  and  groped 
for  the  white  enamelled  cup.  The  baying  continued,  its  vibration 
shaking  the  last  gray  of  the  dawn  from  the  edges  of  the  windows.  She 
pictured  the  hound  loping  through  the  wet  green  garden  next  door, 
nudging  a  sleepy  toad  from  its  stone  with  his  huge  inquisitive  nose  as 
he  rushed  through  the  best  lilac  leaving  a  trail  of  lavendar  across  his 
long  brown  back.  He  stopped  howling  and  the  silence  seemed  to  grow 
lighter.  The  medieval  closeness  of  the  brown  wainscoting  faded  and 
the  whiteness  of  the  tablecloth,  the  two  gleaming  candles,  seemed  to 
grow  drab  in  the  pale  light.  She  drained  the  last  of  the  warm  sweet 
liquid  gratefully  and  put  down  her  cup.  Now  her  nerves  were  alive, 
the  initial  weariness  of  waking  which  seemed  to  clog  the  arteries  of 
her  legs  and  feet  had  passed. 

It  had  been  silly  to  get  up  so  early.  On  Sundays  Andrew  slept 
nearly  all  morning,  but  she  was  so  accustomed  to  waking  early  every 
other  day  that  she  had  gotten  up.  And  then  it  was  nice,  the  hour  be- 
tween six  and  seven  before  it  got  light.  The  damp  garden  and  the 
soft  spring  air  reminded  her  of  Easter  Sunday.  In  a  minute  perhaps 
she  would  hear  a  sudden  burst  of  music  as  somewhere  the  door  of  a 
church  opened  and  closed  on  a  latecomer.  Smiling  to  herself,  she  be- 
gan to  rinse  the  dishes. 

There  was  a  noise  from  upstairs.  She  looked  at  her  watch,  startled. 
It  was  only  seven  thirty.  Not  likely  that  Andrew  would  be  up.  But 
maybe,  she  allowed  herself  to  think,  as  she  put  away  the  cup  and 
saucer,  maybe  he  had  waked  and  wanted  her.  Maybe  he  would  come 
down  after  her.  She  felt  a  shiver  of  anticipation  and  found  herself 
listening  for  footsteps  on  the  stairs.  There  were  none  of  course,  but  it 
was  pleasant  to  imagine  him  coming  down  dark  and  tousled,  perhaps 
running  the  last  few  steps  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her. 

She  went  into  the  living  room  to  find  a  duster.  She  would  have  to 
tidy  up  before  he  came  down  she  supposed.  Andrew  hated  to  have 
anyone  fuss  over  things  when  he  was  sitting  there.  She  smiled,  a  rather 
bitter  smile  and  looked  around  the  room.  The  plants  needed  watering 
she  noted  and  went  to  get  the  blue  pitcher  from  the  pantry.  She  tilted 
its  neck  against  the  flower  pot  and  marveled  at  the  delicate  wax-like 
whiteness  of  the  pointed  petals.  Narcissus,  the  name  suited  them  she 
thought.  There  they  lay  quiet  along  the  green  stem  striking  out  to- 
ward the  sun  as  if  to  perfect  themselves  in  their  own  image.  The  sun 
was  warm  as  it  streamed  in  between  the  heavy  curtains  and  fell  in 
ripples  on  the  leather  chair.  She  stretched  out  her  hands,  unconsci- 
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ously  like  the  flowers,  and  leaned  for  a  moment  on  the  window  frame. 
It  was  a  beautiful  day.  Once,  Andrew  might  have  shared  it  with  her. 
But  he  was  upstairs  and  she  here  on  the  floor  below  and  the  gulf 
between  them  was  deeper  than  either  dared  to  realize.  He  would  prob- 
ably shout  at  her  this  morning  she  thought  with  disgust  and  went 
back  to  the  table.  She  lifted  the  silver  paper  knife  and  dusted  it  care- 
fully before  she  put  it  down.  Next  came  the  green  box.  There  was  a 
dusty  space  between  it  and  the  lamp  with  the  fringed  shade.  That  was 
where  the  Chinese  horse  had  stood.  Andrew  had  bought  it  for  her  two 
years  ago,  she  remembered.  It  was  the  only  thing  he'd  really  ever 
given  her.  The  purses,  fur  pieces,  and  bottles  of  perfume  which  came 
so  regularly  on  her  birthdays  were  exciting  and  she  loved  him  for 
them,  but  the  horse  had  been  his  own  idea.  He'd  seen  it  somewhere 
in  a  store  and  brought  it  home  one  night  in  his  pocket.  "I  thought 
you'd  like  it,"  was  all  he  said.  She  had  liked  it,  together  they  had 
arranged  it  on  the  table  in  front  of  the  window  and  when  she  lay  on 
the  sofa  in  the  afternoons  she  could  see  it  against  the  sky.  It  was  a 
delicately  formed  little  colt  of  bluish-gray  with  a  sweeping  bright 
green  tail.  The  long  head  was  curved  and  thrown  back  against  the 
sky.  It  reminded  her  of  herself,  of  her  struggle  to  keep  her  vision  of 
life  untouched  by  the  devastating  regularity  of  her  husband's  wants 
and  needs.  There,  in  a  way,  she  had  said  it  all,  not  that  she  was  bored 
but  that  he  couldn't  share  with  her,  any  of  the  mystery,  any  of  the 
beauty  of  it  all.  It  was  hard  to  put  up  with  his  fits  of  anger,  his  gloom- 
iness and  worst  of  all,  his  games,  his  poker-playing  friends.  What  if 
she  did  sometimes,  like  the  little  horse  there  on  the  table,  have  to  toss 
her  head? 

It  had  been  different  once,  he'd  been  charmed  with  her,  he'd  said 
so  and  at  night  when  they  were  in  the  room  he'd  lead  her  to  the  win- 
dow and  point  out  at  the  darkness  and  say,  "There,  look  at  that,  what 
do  you  think  of  that?"  and  he  would  wait  eagerly  for  her  response 
feeling  her  sensitivity  to  the  soft  dry  swell  of  the  wind  over  the  grass, 
the  gentle  flicker  of  one  star  through  the  branches  of  the  big  tree. 
And  when  they  bought  the  house,  he'd  hunted  with  her  in  the  bushy 
gardens  for  violets  lost  in  the  grass.  They'd  both  hoped,  they  often 
spoke  of  it,  to  have  children  to  play  around  in  the  big  yard,  children 
who  would  be  like  her  and  she  would  delicately  define  their  moods, 
teach  them  to  love  him,  their  father,  who  was  not  quite  so  often 
around  the  nursery  as  she,  teach  them  to  draw  him  out,  to  strive  for 
his  approval. 

Yes,  all  that  they'd  once  had.  All  that  they'd  been  to  each  other 
she  thought,  looking  at  the  empty  space  on  the  mahogany  table.  He'd 
bought  her  the  horse  and  it  had  held  them  together  in  their  home. 
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There  it  was,  always  the  same,  whether  they  were  going  out  or  coming 
in.  But  now,  in  a  fit  of  anger  he'd  knocked  it  over,  pushed  it  off  the 
table  so  that  it  smashed  on  the  floor  in  a  thousand  blue-gray  pieces, 
with  the  green  tail  still  looping  grandly  out  of  the  wreckage.  It  had 
shocked  him  too,  for  a  moment,  but  it  wasn't  as  if  he'd  really  cared, 
apologized  or  picked  up  the  pieces  or  anything.  He  had  just  walked 
off.  He  was  like  that  now,  full  of  rages,  discontent  and  deadly  silences 
of  which  she  always  seemed  to  be  the  cause.  The  silences  were  the  most 
terrible.  It  was  like  a  dead  man  walking  in  the  house.  She  didn't  know 
whether  to  speak  to  him  or  not. 

She  clutched  the  duster  tightly  and  turned  quickly  hearing  foot- 
steps behind  her.  He  had  come  down,  and  stood  behind  her  waiting 
with  a  slight  frown  on  his  handsome  face.  "Breakfast?"  he  inquired, 
not  too  politely. 

"Yes,  there's  coffee — I'll  get  it,"  she  answered  somewhat  nervously. 

"Never  mind,"  he  said,  "I'll  go  out,"  and  turned  toward  the  kit- 
chen. She  watched  his  retreating  back,  noting  the  slight  sag  of  his 
shoulders  as  he  turned  at  the  door.  Somehow  the  familiar  sight  of  his 
back  reminded  her  of  a  long  time  ago  when  to  see  him  go  in  and  out 
of  a  door  had  been  everything.  She  started  to  follow  him. 

"Andrew,"  she  began  and  came  out  into  the  kitchen  where  he  sat 
drinking  his  coffee.  "Don't  you  want  some  sugar?"  she  asked  suddenly, 
seeing  that  there  was  none  on  the  table. 

"It  would  be  nice,"  he  mumbled,  looking  at  her  with  a  puzzled 
expression.  She  brought  the  sugar  bowl  to  him  and  then  tried  again. 

"Andrew,  we  can't,  we  just  can't  go  on  like  this."  Her  voice  rose. 
He  stirred  his  coffee  gently  with  the  spoon  before  answering. 

"You  don't  want  a  divorce?"  he  asked.   "I  don't  think  .  .  ." 

"No,"  she  broke  in,  "It's  not  that  exactly.  Andrew,  why  on  earth, 
what  did  you  marry  me  for?"  Then  the  stupidity  of  the  question 
struck  her.  God,  she  thought,  now  he'll  tell  me  he  thought  I  was 
pretty.  She  waited  helplessly  and  for  a  moment  there  was  no  answer. 
Then  .  .  . 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said  hopelessly,  "I  don't  know."  Then  a  mo- 
ment later  in  a  muffled  voice  he  said,  "I  wanted  to  buy  you  Chinese 
horses."  Then  he  went  on. 

"What?"  she  said,  not  daring  to  believe  what  she  had  heard.  He 
didn't  repeat  it,  but  sat  there  looking  at  the  tablecloth.  "Oh,  Andrew," 
she  said  softly.  She  went  over  but  did  not  dare  to  touch  him. 

Then  he  went  on,  "I  broke  it,"  he  said.  "I  bought  it  for  you  but 
I  had  to  break  it,"  he  ended  almost  childishly.  She  looked  at  him 
startled. 

"But,  darling,"  she  managed  to  say,  "You  bought  it  for  me  and 
I  liked  it.  That's  all  that  matters,  isn't  it?"  Why  had  she  put  it  in  a 
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question  she  wondered?  They  wanted  to,  they  must  believe  that  it  was 
all  that  mattered.  Suddenly  she  was  aware  that  now  anything  could 
happen.  Before  she  could  think  further,  he  had  gotten  up. 

"I  think  I'll  go  out  for  a  while,"  he  said. 

"Will  you  be  back  for  lunch?"  she  asked  timidly. 

"No,  not  until  this  evening,"  he  said  and  left  the  kitchen.  "You'll 
be  going  to  Mrs.  Carter's  won't  you?"  he  asked  meeting  her  in  the  hall 
a  moment  later.  She  was  touched  at  his  solicitude. 

"Yes,  that's  right,  I  will,"  she  said  and  turned  to  smile  at  him  as 
he  went  upstairs. 

A  few  minutes  later  as  she  finished  the  dishes,  she  heard  the  front 
door  bang.  This  time  it  didn't  matter  where  he  was  going,  for  now 
they  had  reestablished  a  bond  between  them.  Of  what  sort  or  nature, 
it  was  hard  to  tell,  but  there  it  was,  and  it  was  a  reason  for  his  coming 
back  tonight  for  their  sharing  once  more  a  little  of  what  they  had  lost. 
It  was  a  steppingstone  across  a  stream.  There  was  only  one  and  it 
seemed  a  pretty  big  stream  but  it  was  in  the  middle  and  if  it  was  big 
enough,  they  could  perhaps  both  stand  on  it. 

She  looked  at  her  watch.  It  was  nearly  lunch  time.  She  could  go 
to  Mrs.  Carter's  early  and  help  her  with  the  children  before  the  meet- 
ing began.  She  needed  to  get  her  mind  off  herself  and  Andrew  for  a 
little  while.  She  got  her  hat  and  coat  and  took  a  last  look  around  as 
she  went  out  the  door.  Everything  was  in  good  order  if  Andrew  should 
happen  to  bring  any  friends  back  with  him.  For  the  first  time,  she  felt 
as  if  she  wouldn't  mind  so  much.  Perhaps  Andrew  would  want  to  in- 
troduce some  of  them  to  her.  "I  want  you  to  meet  my  wife,"  he  would 
say,  perhaps  with  a  little  pride  in  his  voice. 

It  was  after  six  when  she  left  Mrs.  Carter's.  It  had  been  such  a 
busy  afternoon.  She  hadn't  had  time  to  think  much  about  Andrew. 
She  had  been  making  motions  to  do  this  and  that,  suggestions  for  a 
children's  play,  plans  for  a  bazaar,  they  were  running  quite  badly  into 
debt,  Mrs.  Kelleher  had  said,  but  every  once  in  a  while,  she  would 
think  about  what  Andrew  had  said.  She  sighed  as  she  pulled  on  her 
gloves.  It  was  a  nice  time  to  be  walking  home.  The  twilight  was  gray 
without  sun  but  the  green  on  the  trees  was  thicker  and  the  first  flower- 
ing bushes  along  the  fences  were  coming  out  in  masses  of  soft  pink 
and  white.  Soon  the  petals  would  fall  all  along  the  street,  the  wet 
smell  would  be  gone,  there  would  be  a  warm  day  sweetness  in  the  air 
and  even  the  smallest  children  would  join  their  families  as  they 
walked  slowly  up  and  down  the  street  after  supper.  Perhaps  she  and 
Andrew  would  go  out.  They  hadn't  done  it  very  much,  she  wasn't 
sure  whether  he  would  like  it.  There  was  an  easy  sociability  about  it, 
greeting  your  friends  as  you  passed  them  or  leaned  on  the  fence  talk- 
ing to  them  as  they  sat  in  their  terrace  gardens  or  brought  out  an  extra 
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chair  or  two  and  a  bottle  of  something  as  it  drew  on  towards  nine 
o'clock.  Andrew  would  like  these  people,  he  would  like  them  better 
than  the  poker-playing  boys  at  the  office,  she  was  sure.  And  after  all, 
one  had  a  sort  of  duty  towards  one's  neighbors,  hadn't  one? 

She  started  to  turn  at  the  corner  and  stopped  for  a  minute.  This 
was  the  old  Eliot  house.  It  looked  as  if  nobody  had  bought  it  yet,  per- 
haps she  could  creep  in  and  look  at  the  garden.  Ah,  there  were  their 
tulips,  still  coming  up  though  the  garden  was  badly  choked  with  sweet 
rocket.  She  really  ought  to  have  a  garden.  Andrew  would  probably 
help  her  with  it  and  she  would  take  such  pleasure  in  it  and  then  he 
would  be  pleased  that  she  had  it  to  show  her  friends.  He  would  be 
inside  making  the  cocktails  and  would  hear  her  through  the  open 
window  saying,  "Yes,  I've  had  such  trouble  with  my  columbine.  It's  a 
wonder  they're  as  strong  as  they  are,  but  I've  found  that  it's  very  good 
to  use  .  .  ."  She  tiptoed  back  to  the  gate  and  closed  it  softly.  She  would 
have  to  hurry  or  supper  wouldn't  be  ready. 

It  was  just  then  as  she  turned  the  next  corner  that  she  saw  the 
cars  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  house.  Her  throat  closed  on  her  excla- 
mation of  surprise.  It  was  an  ambulance.  There  were  two  policemen 
lifting  out  the  stretcher.  They  moved  toward  the  house  and  started 
up  the  stairs.  Oh,  she  thought  and  leaned  weakly  against  the  side  of 
the  house  covering  her  face  with  her  hands.  At  first  she  felt  nothing 
but  a  deep  horror  and  wondered  if  she  were  going  to  faint.  "It's 
awful,"  she  cried  to  herself,  "awful."  She  did  not  dare  to  lift  her  head. 
Then  very  strangely  she  began  to  feel  stronger.  Perhaps  it  was  better, 
she  thought,  trying  to  get  up  enough  courage  to  look. 

When  she  did,  the  street  was  empty.  She  began  to  walk  slowly, 
thinking  it  out  so  that  she  would  know  how  to  take  it  when  she  got 
there.  It  was  almost  as  if  she  had  preceded  the  tragedy  and  was  slowly 
moving  toward  it  in  time,  so  dispassionate  was  her  view.  She  couldn't 
explain  this  to  herself,  but  it  began  to  come  to  her  that  death  now, 
in  this  way,  was  not  so  bad.  She  could  almost  believe  that  it  was  fated 
to  happen  today.  They  had  made  their  reconciliation  as  well  as  they 
could  and  perhaps  the  reward  of  her  long  suffering  and  patience  was 
to  take  him  away  like  this.  It  seemed  cruel,  but  she  could  see  behind 
it,  she  told  herself  bravely,  weeping  just  a  little.  For  after  all,  living 
such  a  disturbed  life  would  in  the  end  be  too  much  for  her. 

As  she  came  to  this  conclusion  she  noticed  that  there  were  people 
going  in  and  out  of  the  house  next  to  hers.  Strange,  she  thought,  I'd 
better  go  in  quickly,  perhaps  they  are  coming  over  to  help  me.  Then 
she  recognized  Dr.  Palmer  coming  out;  she  began  to  run  toward  him 
when  she  realized  that  the  accident  must  have  happened  to  her  neigh- 
bors. It  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  older  boys.  A  car  accident 
probably. 
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The  shock  of  the  sudden  realization  and  the  sudden  involuntary 
relief  was  almost  too  great.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  she  fumbled 
for  the  front  door  key.  She  waited  a  moment.  Andrew  might  have 
heard  her  and  would  come  to  the  door.  She  dabbed  at  her  eyes  with 
her  handkerchief,  then  finally,  as  no  one  came,  she  turned  the  key 
firmly  in  the  lock  and  pushed  open  the  door.  The  house  was  dark. 
Andrew  evidently  hadn't  come  in.  That  would  give  her  time  to  get 
supper  ready.  She  still  felt  a  little  weak.  She'd  better  have  a  little 
sherry.  That  would  do  the  trick.  She  switched  on  the  lights  in  the 
dining  room  and  went  into  the  pantry.  There  was  plenty  of  whiskey 
in  the  cupboard  but  no  sherry.  She  decided  to  make  the  trip  into  the 
cellar  to  get  some.  She'd  feel  so  much  better  afterwards.  She  rather 
hated  to  go  down  into  the  cellar,  she  admitted  to  herself  as  she  got 
out  the  keys.  It  was  so  damp  and  dusty  and  there  were  spiders  every- 
where. 

As  she  came  up  the  stairs  she  thought  how  desolate  it  would  be 
if  Andrew  weren't  around.  There  would  be  so  many  trips  into  the 
cellar,  and  when  you  are  used  to  living  with  someone  it  must  be  al- 
most impossible  to  be  without  them.  Oh,  it  happened  all  the  time,  of 
course.  But  she  felt  relieved  that  it  wouldn't  have  to  happen  to  her- 
self and  Andrew.  She  got  a  glass  for  the  sherry  and  uncorked  it.  It 
would  be  nice  to  take  it  into  the  living  room,  she  thought.  One 
shouldn't  stand  in  the  pantry  like  a  barmaid. 

It  was  not  until  she  had  sat  down  and  poured  her  sherry  that  she 
noticed  the  Chinese  horse.  Then  with  her  glass  halfway  to  her  lips 
she  saw  it.  Could  she  be  dreaming?  She  wondered.  It  was  a  perfect 
image  of  the  other,  blue-gray  in  color  with  the  same  green  tail.  It 
struck  her  then.  Andrew  brought  it  of  course;  he  must  have  come  in 
while  she  was  still  out.  Then  he  wouldn't  be  coming  back  ever,  it  was 
as  clear  to  her  now  as  if  she'd  known  it  all  day.  That  was  why  he  had 
brought  it  and  left  it  there,  where  she  could  see  it.  She  looked  over 
at  it  and,  with  an  even  greater  sense  of  shock,  suddenly  saw  what  it 
was.  The  blue-gray  color  looked  hard  and  brittle  in  the  lamplight,  the 
slashing  tail  and  the  thin  nostrils  appeared  sinister  and  vicious  all  at 
once.  She  shivered.  A  symbol  of  destruction,  that  was  what  it  had 
always  been  and  she  had  never  seen  it  until  now.  And  she  was  that 
symbol.  In  both  their  minds  they  had  identified  her  with  the  horse. 
It  had  been  she  who  destroyed  their  marriage,  how  well  she  under- 
stood it  now,  she  who  crowded  Andrew  out  until  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  She  had  never  seen  it,  even  when  he  broke  the  horse  she 
hadn't  known.  Oh  she  was  blind,  blind.  With  a  gesture  of  rage,  of 
wild  desperation,  she  reached  across  and,  with  a  sweep  of  her  whole 
arm,  sent  the  little  horse  crashing  to  the  floor,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
staring  down  at  the  pieces  before  she  began  to  weep. 
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"TO  ENTERTAIN  STRANGERS" 

Clarissa  MacVeagh 

Ever  since  the  opening  day  of  the  County  Fair,  rain  had  poured 
down  in  a  transparent  curtain.  All  activity  in  the  fair  was  forcibly 
suspended.  The  directors  of  the  fair,  the  owners  of  the  horses  that 
were  showing  and  racing,  the  operators  of  the  concessions,  all  chafed 
under  the  inactivity,  and  the  fair  expenses  rose  steadily  with  no  possi- 
bility of  profit  for  anyone.  On  the  third  day,  when  the  rain  had 
slowed  to  a  steady,  grey,  drizzle,  the  directors  decided  to  reopen  the 
fair. 

A  few  people  ventured  into  the  drizzle  to  see  the  fair  and  the 
afternoon  races,  but  the  customary  gaiety  of  a  county  fair  was  lacking. 
The  townspeople  came  to  support  the  fair,  not  to  enjoy  themselves. 
The  owners  showed  because  they  had  to;  and  the  concessions  were 
operated  mechanically,  with  none  of  the  usual  boisterously  competi- 
tive spirit. 

Among  the  thin  stream  of  people  straggling  through  the  gates  of 
the  fairgrounds  was  an  emaciated,  shabby,  little  man  with  a  jockey's 
bowlegs,  who  looked  ten  years  older  than  his  actual  twenty-one  years. 
His  belt  was  drawn  tightly  around  his  nondescript  breeches  in  a  vain 
effort  to  help  him  forget  uneaten  meals.  He  was  just  another  county 
fair  jockey,  one  of  those  who  wander  from  fair  to  fair  in  search  of  a 
ride  and  a  fee.  If  they  ride,  they  eat;  if  not,  they  usually  go  hungry. 

This  particular  little  man,  who  was  called  Tom  Jones,  hadn't 
eaten  for  two  days.  He  had  come  to  the  fair  hoping  desperately  to 
land  a  few  rides  for  otherwise,  he  saw  no  possibility  either  of  eating 
or  of  making  it  to  the  next  fair.  Because  he  was  two  days  late,  the 
riding  jobs  might  very  well  all  have  been  taken,  but  he  was  counting 
on  the  delay  caused  by  the  rain. 

He  crossed  the  soggy  fairgrounds  to  the  stable,  avoiding  the 
puddles  to  save  his  patched  and  battered  boots.  At  the  racing  stables, 
he  entered  the  nearest  tackroom  to  speak  to  the  man  in  charge. 

"Could  you  use  a  rider  for  this  afternoon?"  he  asked.  The  man 
sitting  on  the  saddle  trunk  raised  his  head  from  his  game  of  solitaire 
and  looked  him  over. 

"Aren't  you  a  little  late,  bub?"  he  answered.  "We  signed  riders 
the  first  day  of  the  fair." 

The  little  man  said,  "Thanks,  I'll  try  the  next  people,"  and  went 
out  of  the  tackroom.  The  other  returned  to  his  solitaire.  Tom  Jones 
continued  down  the  long  row  of  stalls.  He  recognized  a  man,  groom- 
ing a  horse  in  one  of  them. 
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"Hey,  Jimmy!  I'm  prospecting  for  a  ride.  Need  a  jock?" 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned.  Tom,  you  old  son-of-a-gun.  No,  we've  got 
all  we  need.  Got  'em  the  first  day.  You  don't  look  so  hot,  Tom.  Can 
I  lend  you  a  couple  of  bucks?"  Jimmy  replied. 

"Guess  not,  Jim,  but  thanks  anyway.  I'll  find  a  ride."  Tom  drew 
himself  up  proudly  and  squared  his  drooping  shoulders.  "See  you." 
He  wandered  down  to  the  next  group  of  stalls.  Looking  back  over  his 
shoulder,  he  saw  Jimmy  disappear  into  the  stall.  He  sighed,  and  his 
shoulders  drooped  again.  Diffidently,  he  approached  the  next  man. 
"Please,  do  you  want  a  jock  for  this  afternoon's  races?"  He  felt  his 
hands  shaking  and  thrust  them  into  his  torn  pockets. 

"Nope,  sorry — and  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  asking,  all  the 
stables  here  have  already  signed  riders."  The  man  turned  back  to  his 
work,  whistling. 

The  little  man  walked  further  down  the  row  of  stalls,  but  then 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders  hopelessly  and  sat  down  on  a  bale  of  hay. 
God!  he  was  hungry.  Preparations  for  the  afternoon  races  were  hum- 
ming all  around  him.  Horses  munched  their  hay  contentedly.  Voices 
came  in  murmurs  from  the  tack  stall  in  front  of  him,  gradually  grow- 
ing louder.  Having  nothing  else  to  do,  he  began  to  listen.  The  mur- 
murs became  shouts. 

"Sure,  we'll  run  him.  That's  what  he's  here  for!" 

"You  cain't,  Bob;  he'd  break  his  fool  neck.  Give  him  time,  he'll 
snap  out  of  it.  The  vet  said  it  was  only  temporary." 

"Yeah — well  that's  why  we  got  him  so  cheap.  A  hundred  dollars 
for  a  thoroughbred  two-year-old,  sound.  Sound,  hah!  The  vet  was 
bribed  by  that  dealer.  And  since  we're  stuck  with  the  horse,  he's  going 
to  earn  his  keep!" 

"O.  K.,  then,  run  him  if  you  must,  but  you  won't  find  any  jock 
who  is  enough  of  a  damn  fool  to  ride  a  blind  horse  in  a  race.  It'd  be 
suicide." 

Tom  Jones  jumped  to  his  feet.  He  ran  up  to  the  stall.  "I'll  ride 
him.  I  couldn't  help  hearing  you  say  you  needed  a  rider.  Let  me  ride 
him,  please.  I  can  handle  a  blind  horse,"  he  said  in  one  breath. 

The  two  men  gaped.  Slowly,  they  smiled  at  each  other.  With  the 
air  of  one  conferring  an  honor,  the  bigger  man  said,  "Why,  sure,  we'll 
let  you  ride  him.  He  can't  see  very  well,  but  he's  the  fastest  horse  on 
the  grounds.  We're  mighty  careful  who  rides  him,  but  I've  seen  you 
ride,  and  I  think  you'll  do.  Your  fee  is  fifteen  dollars  if  he  wins." 

The  little  man  nodded  eagerly,  too  grateful  to  protest  the  out- 
rageously small  fee.  "Thanks  a  lot.  Have  you  got  any  silks?"  One  of 
the  men  produced  a  black  silk  shirt  and  cap  from  a  trunk. 

"We're  short  a  saddle.  You  go  borrow  one.  We'll  meet  you  at  the 
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track.  His  race  is  in  fifteen  minutes,"  the  big  man  said.  Tom  Jones 
ran  off  to  scout  for  a  saddle. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  track  with  the  saddle,  the  other  horses 
were  already  in  the  starting  gate,  and  the  starting  official  was 
raucously  demanding  the  cause  for  the  delay.  Tom's  employers  were 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  track  holding  a  long-legged  chestnut 
colt  with  white  staring  eyes  and  trying  vainly  to  soothe  him.  The  little 
man  ran  towards  them.  They  threw  on  the  saddle  and  lifted  him  to 
the  horse's  back.  He  gathered  up  the  wet,  slippery  reins  and  manoeu- 
vered  his  quivering  mount  to  the  starting  gate.  The  colt  moved  for- 
ward uncertainly  on  his  long,  delicate  legs. 

The  crowd  leaned  forward.  An  expectant  hush  fell  over  the 
grandstand.  Then  the  bell  rang,  and  the  horses  were  off.  It  was  a  good 
start,  all  getting  away  evenly,  including  the  blind  colt.  His  jockey  had 
hit  him  hard  just  as  the  bell  rang,  and  he  had  surged  forward  im- 
mediately, with  a  gawky  rush  of  speed.  He  had  been  well  trained, 
though;  and,  when  he  realized  what  was  going  on,  he  settled  down  to 
a  steady  gallop,  relying  on  the  reins  for  guidance. 

The  track  was  a  sea  of  mud.  With  every  stride,  the  horses  sank 
to  their  fetlocks  in  the  brown  ooze.  At  the  quarter  mile  mark,  the 
chestnut  colt  and  a  large  black  mare  were  leading  the  field.  The  blind 
colt  was  galloping  easily  and  well  in  spite  of  the  mud.  His  rider  re- 
laxed a  little  in  the  saddle. 

Suddenly,  just  at  the  curve  in  the  track,  the  black  mare  slipped 
in  the  mud.  She  blundered  heavily  into  the  chestnut,  then  recovered 
herself.  The  chestnut  colt  was  knocked  off  balance  and  fell  to  his 
knees.  For  a  minute,  he  slithered  and  floundered  about  in  the  mud 
while  the  rest  of  the  field  streamed  past.  His  jockey  pulled  him  up 
again,  and  glanced  ahead  at  the  fast-disappearing  field,  then  leaned 
forward  in  the  saddle,  giving  the  colt  his  head.  His  whip  cut  once, 
and  the  chestnut  was  off  once  more  at  top  speed.  The  jockey's  head 
was  bent  to  save  his  eyes  from  the  mud  flung  back  from  the  hoofs  of 
the  horses  in  front.  The  blind  horse,  feeling  the  reins  loose  on  his 
neck,  raced  straight  ahead,  not  turning  with  the  track.  On  he  galloped, 
straight  for  the  fence  bordering  the  track.  The  crowd  shouted  warn- 
ing. 

A  few  strides  from  the  fence,  the  jockey  finally  raised  his  head. 
The  high,  white  fence  loomed  solidly  in  front  of  him.  In  a  sudden 
panic  of  realization,  he  lunged  back  on  the  reins,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Horse  and  rider  careened  into  the  fence,  rebounded,  then  struck 
again.  The  fence  crumpled  as  if  a  truck  had  hit  it.  The  rider  was 
thrown  clear.  His  small  body  hurtled  over  the  fence  and  crashed  on 
to  the  front  of  a  watching  car.  A  headlight  snapped  off  and  fell,  roll- 
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ing  crazily  about  in  the  soggy  grass.  The  limp  body  of  the  jockey 
slipped  from  the  car  and  dropped  heavily  to  the  ground.  The  horse 
crouched  in  the  wreckage  of  the  fence,  striving  to  raise  himself  on 
three  legs,  one  side  ripped  open  by  a  fence  rail.  He  shook  his  beautiful 
head  from  side  to  side,  bewildered.  His  blind,  white  eyes  rolled. 

A  crowd  quickly  formed,  buzzing  excitedly  around  both  horse 
and  rider.  Somebody  had  called  a  doctor.  When  he  arrived,  he  pushed 
his  way  through  the  fascinated  crowd  and  bent  over  the  motionless 
rider  for  a  minute.  Then  he  straightened,  slowly,  because  of  his  arthri- 
tis, and  shook  his  head.  An  ambulance  siren  blared. 

The  colt  lay  panting  from  his  efforts  to  rise.  A  state  policeman 
elbowed  his  way  through  the  mob  and  drew  out  his  revolver.  He 
aimed  at  the  animal's  head  and  fired.  Just  as  he  pulled  the  trigger, 
his  foot  slipped  in  the  mud.  The  shot  went  wild  and  hit  the  horse  in 
the  neck.  Startled,  the  colt  screamed  once,  then,  driven  by  the  energy 
of  terror,  he  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  galloped  on  three  legs  down  the 
track.  Blood  and  entrails  streamed  from  his  open  side.  He  covered 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  he  collapsed  and  fell  in  an  ungainly 
heap  to  the  center  of  the  track.  He  kicked  twice,  convulsively,  and 
was  still. 

The  crowd  returned  to  the  grandstand  to  place  their  bets  for  the 
next  race.  A  truck  was  procured  to  drag  away  the  horse,  and  the  fence 
was  quickly  patched  by  makeshift  carpentry. 

The  bugle  announced  the  next  race. 


SONG  OF  THE  QUIET  HEART 

Darkness  sang  softly  the  old  woman's  song 
As  sweet  and  clear  as  spring  rain. 
It  sang  of  a  flower,  a  mountain  and  love 
Filling  the  night  air  with  pain. 

She  bolted  the  door  and  looked  round  for  a  sign, 
Searching,  she  bent  toward  the  light 
But  only  the  walls  were  frantic  to  speak: 
"We  love  you.  You'll  be  all  right." 

Then  .    .  .  as  she  was  sleeping  .  .  .  the  room  fell  apart 
And  high  on  the  mountain  beat  one  quiet  heart. 

Anne  Bobis 
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A  WORLD  WALL-PAPERED 

John  Dyson 

Beyond  the  window,  Olin  knew,  the  trees  were  there.  Beyond 
them  was  a  narrow  sand  road  that  led  to  the  barn  and  the  chicken- 
house.  And,  stretching  out  beyond  the  fenced-in  yard,  were  the  taut, 
ugly  fields  that  clung  so  tightly  to  the  horizon. 

The  thought  amused  him.  He  wanted  to  tell  his  wife.  "Love,"  he 
would  say,  "Love,  the  fields  hang  on  to  the  bottom  edge  of  the  sky. 
Why,  it's  just  like  good  quality  scenic  wall-paper.  The  whole  world's 
papered  in  around  us!  Did  you  ever  think  of  that?  Well,  I  did!"  But 
he  could  not  say  it,  for  he  could  not  turn  away  from  the  window. 

I  know  just  what's  out  there,  he  thought.  I  know  every  little  twist 
in  the  pattern  of  the  paper.  Even  though  it's  dark,  I've  seen  it  all  so 
many  times,  why,  I  could  walk  straight  to  that  bent  fence-post  out  by 
the  road.  Straight  west  it  is,  and  I  know  the  directions.  Not  more  than 
ten  rods  from  that  old  stump  where — 

And  Olin  felt  anxious  and  disturbed.  If  he  thought  of  the  bent 
fence-post,  he  had  to  think  of  the  automobile  that  had  smashed  it 
down.  That  had  been  the  winter  when  the  road  was  so  slippery  you 
couldn't  get  out.  And  it  had  been  a  city  automobile.  It  had  come  from 
a  place  far  off  the  pattern  of  the  wall-paper. 

He  had  been  wrong,  he  knew.  There  was  no  pattern;  at  least  not 
any  more.  He  was  glad  that  he  had  not  told  Love  about  it. 

"Love,"  he  asked,  turning  around  in  his  chair,  "do  you  remember 
that  time  three  or  four  years  ago,  I  guess  it  was,  when  that  car  from 
the  city  smashed  down  the  fence-post  down  by  the  road?" 

The  old  woman  looked  up  from  her  newspaper.  "What  did  you 
say?" 

The  old  man  turned  back  to  the  window.  He  looked  at  his  twisted 
hand,  and  he  felt  the  strange,  grating  sensation  as  his  heart  kept  beat- 
ing. He  thought  of  the  hired-man  who  had  died  of  a  stroke.  It  had 
happened  in  this  very  corner:  an  odd  little  swirl  in  the  pattern. 

"I  was  only  thinking  out  loud,"  Olin  said. 

Beyond  the  ugliness  of  the  fields,  beyond  the  dirty  stumps  of 
ghosts  where  corn  had  grown  once,  there  was  a  hill.  From  the  top 
of  the  hill,  the  smoke  of  the  city  was  easy  to  see  as  it  floated  by  across 
the  bottom  of  the  sky. 

Olin,  the  old  man,  remembered  when  he  had  been  a  boy.  He  had 
climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  He  had  felt  his  legs,  tight  and  strong 
beneath  him,  as  they  pushed  him  up  so  that  he  could  see  over  the  bent 
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heads  of  the  tall  corn  plants.  He  had  shivered  in  the  exciting  bril- 
liance of  the  light  that  sprang  up,  ghostlike,  from  behind  the  city 
smoke.  Beyond  the  city,  the  pattern  would  slip  into  place  again.  And 
beyond  that,  another  pattern. 

Wherever  he  went,  the  boy  Olin  took  the  very  center  of  the  pat- 
tern with  him.  The  edge  of  the  sky  was  always  just  as  far  from  him, 
no  matter  how  fast  he  ran  to  the  top  of  the  hill;  no  matter  how  fast 
he  gulped  in  the  warm  wet  air  that  made  the  corn  grow. 

The  center  went  with  him,  but  the  surrounding  pattern  remained 
the  same.  He  was  sure  that  if  he  had  run  by  everything  there  would 
be  still  more  to  come.  And  the  sun  excited  him,  and  the  smell  of 
summer  made  him  want  to  grow. 

But  now,  wherever  he  went,  the  center  stayed  at  the  window,  look- 
ing out  across  the  yard  to  the  fields  and  the  hill. 

"Love,"  the  old  man  said,  "did  you  know  that  if  you  stand  on 
top  of  the  hill  you  can  see  all  the  way  to  town?" 

Love  looked  up  from  her  newspaper.  "I'll  bet  you  can't  when  it's 
cloudy!" 

It  was  always  cloudy  now.  The  winters  and  the  nights  were  long. 
The  air  was  damp.  It  hurt  to  breathe. 

The  old  man  thought  of  what  he  should  say  next.  Perhaps:  "Love, 
why  don't  you  and  me  go  on  up  there  tonight?  Maybe  we  can  see  the 
lights — "  Or,  then,  perhaps:  "Don't  you  remember  that  a  man  died 
right  here  on  this  farm  once?  What  should  we  do?" 

There  was  no  strength  left.  The  glass  of  the  window  was  cold  and 
damp.  His  hand  shook  when  it  touched  anything.  His  eyes  hurt,  and 
he  knew  he  had  been  crying  again. 
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A  TOMBSTONE  FOR  A  LONELY  LADY 

David  Tilley 

Most  characters  you  meet  in  a  bar.  I  met  Harriet  in  a  graveyard 
Harriet  was  a  prostitute. 

It  was  one  of  those  warm  fall  days  when  you  just  don't  feel  like 
doing  anything  in  a  hurry.  I  was  to  meet  a  very  important  "Contact" 
for  lunch,  and  because  it  was  important  that  I  be  on  time,  I  arrived 
much  too  early.  The  best  place  to  kill  time  around  Wall  Street  is 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul's.  I  guess  it  is  much  the  way  St.  Paul's 
London  was  a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago.  Everyone  just  seems  to 
gravitate  there  to  talk  politics,  borrow  money,  or  get  the  sun. 

I  could  remember  when  I  was  a  messenger  boy  and  had  spent 
many  lunch  hours  combing  the  grave  stones  for  the  oldest  date.  I 
was  re-enacting  this  pastime  when  Harriet  came  into  my  life. 

"That's  a  forgery." 

"What's  a  forgery?" 

"That  stone,  it's  a  fake." 

"Looks  real  to  me." 

"I  know,  it  fools  everybody.  Even  the  guy  that  runs  this  yard 
is  fooled.  I  told  him  that  it  was  as  a  phoney,  but  he  said  I  was  crazy.  He 
said  that  that  is  the  oldest  stone  in  any  graveyard  in  the  city.  It's 
a  fake." 

All  the  while  that  she  was  speaking  she  never  raised  her  voice, 
just  kept  it  at  a  sort  of  tired  monotone.  As  if  she  didn't  care  if  I 
listened  or  not.  I  was  interested,  not  that  I  was  interested  in  forged 
tombstones,  but  the  whole  setup  was  so  much  like  a  story  book  episode 
that  I  had  to  follow  the  bait  right  up  to  the  hook.  Anyhow  she  wasn't 
a  bad  looking  woman,  even  if  she  did  have  a  casual  attitude  that  made 
her  seem  entirely  lusterless. 

"Now,  let's  get  this  straight,"  I  said,  "this  stone  isn't  real?" 

"Bingo!" 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"I  entertain  bored,  drunk  gentlemen.    They  talk." 

"Why  are  you  telling  me?" 

"I  don't  like  cheats,  do  you?" 

"Of  course  not.   What  has  that  to  do  with  it?" 

"I  like  grave  yards.  Best  place  in  the  world  to  meet  lonely,  bored 
people.  I  know  a  lot  about  graveyards.  I  know  that  the  oldest  date 
on  a  stone  is  in  the  yard  at  Holy  Trinity.  This  outfit  just  got  jealous 
and  stuck  this  rock  here  so  that  they  could  say  that  they  had  the  oldest 
dated  stone  in  the  city.    Bunch  of  crooks." 
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"Well  I'll  be  damned.  But  why  are  you  telling  me,  of  all  people?" 

"It's  a  long  story  and  I'm  too  old  to  tell  it  all.  I  just  like  to 
talk  to  people;  let's  leave  it  at  that." 

"O.K." 

"Do  you  believe  me?" 

"Sure,  why  not?" 

"You're  a  funny  kid.  You  know  I've  pulled  this  routine  for  six 
months  and  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  ever  finished  the  story.  Usually 
by  this  time  they  have  either  told  me  to  shove  off,  or  tried  to  date 
me.  Men  aren't  very  curious  about  tombstones  when  they  think 
they  are  talking  to  a  set-up.  It's  a  hell  of  a  world  when  you  can't 
even  hold  a  serious  conversation  with  a  stranger  about  an  ethical 
injustice  without  him  trying  to  make  you.  Christ!  I  need  a  drink.  Do 
you  drink,  kid?" 

"Never  before  five." 

"Look,  I  have  some  things  to  do  back  at  my  apartment,  why  don't 
you  come  along  and  we  can  have  a  good  old  drink  and  chat  about 
tombstones.  I  have  pictures  of  almost  every  important  tombstone  in 
the  city." 

"I'm  very  sorry,  but  I  have  a  very  import ." 

"Yea,  I  know,  I've  been  brushed  off  before.  You  young  ones  are 
never  very  subtle.  You  think  I  was  going  to  kidnap  you.  You're  all 
the  same,  scared  to  live." 

All  the  time  that  she  talked  her  earlier  tone  of  casual  distance 
seemed  to  disappear  and  in  its  place  a  grating,  nasty,  bitter  voice 
took  over.  She  had  stood  up  while  we  were  talking  but  now  had 
slumped  back  onto  the  tombstone  and  seemed  lost  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  speck  of  dirt  on  her  skirt.  I  turned  and  hurried  out  of  the 
churchyard  without  looking  back. 
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LOT:  ON  ENTERING  THE  CAVE 

At  how  many  unfelt  doorways  will  I  stand 
Waiting  the  intense  hand  to  open, 
The  emotive  pulse  reveal, 
An  entrance  to  the  self-created  room. 


We  are  sometimes  alien  from  creation 

Who  fumble  toward  a  negligent  escape, 

Perception  less  in  Sodom 

Enumerating  pillars  of  desire 

Till  even  that  grasped  futureless  coercion 

Turns  saltwards  to  desist. 

The  backward  glance  can  limit  by  the  lock 
Of  intellect  debarred  beside  the  life 
To  alienate  the  content  from  the  act, 
And  criticize  creation  from  the  thrust 
In  eddies  of  residual  emptiness. 

We  lapse  from  lack  of  meaning  and  we  wait 
On  the  steps  before  the  door 
Regurgitating  faith  upon  ourselves 
In  some  dank  stairwell  where  the  bulb  is  out 
Praying,  from  an  unexpected  angle, 
Light  to  show  a  crease  beneath  the  jamb 
In  hope  of  more  affirmative  transitions. 

Where  one  meaning  ends 
Another  commences. 
Solidified  in  one  despair 
Even  Gomorrah  can  be  moved. 


Herbert  Cheyette 
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